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THE TATLEE 


INTEODUOTOEI ESSAY. 


The history of the Groat Revolution has been almost exclu- 
sively identified with the political character of the changes it 
introduced. It is true that the reign of William the Deliverer 
rang the death-knell of government by prerogative and by 
ushering in government by parliament, so raised the influence 
of the House of Commons as eventually to create our lower 
assembly the centre and force of the State. But the Revolution 
of 1G88 was as much social as it was political. If it 
emancipated the people from the tyranny of the Croivn or the 
despotism of Ministers — according to which was the dominant 
authority of the hour — it no less emancipated the nation from 
the evil surroundings which had so long depressed and restrained 
its vitality, its energie.s, and its intellectual piogress. With a 
Court comparatively pure, with the creed of the land eliminated 
from superstition and servility, with the restoration of the 
currency and the consequent revival of trade, with a general 
stability of affairs that inspired confidence and stimulated 
activity, a healthier and more vigorous tone gradually became 
apparent throughout the country. 

Society which, in the days of the Restoration, had been 
confined almost exclusively to the circle of a dissipated Court, 
now broke down many of its barriers, and admitted within its 
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ranks those who formerly hud been ignored. The Tast fortnne? 
made in trade— the Sir Andrew Preeports of the day— had 
created a ^rowerfal middle class, whose new and varied wants 
had to be supplied, greatly to the development of the pros- 
perity of the nation. More leisure, moie wealth, a less re- 
stricted social intercourse, a desire for the gratification of 
purer tastes, was now causing pleasure to flow into dilTerent 
and less dangerous channels. The list of the coDee-honses 
was swelled, and in spite of such additions, none had to 
close their doors for lack of patronage. The theatre, which, 
in the wild revelry of the Kestoration, no modest woman 
could attend unmasked, was now, thanks to the scourg- 
ing of Jeremy Collier and a less vitiated taste, a popular 
place of social resort, and at the accession of Queen Anne a 
masked female in the honse was an -e.vception — neither author 
nor actor giving occasion for sneh a veil. Perhaps the most 
marked feature in this transition of things, was the change in 
the position and treatment of woman. The fair sex was no 
longer the toy or drudge of man, a plaything and an inferior, 
hut was quietly and imperceptibly being regarded as an object 
of rational consideration by those to whom she was henceforth 
to be the helpmeet and the glory. Yet one great want had 
still to be supplied her. Save poems, plays, stilted French 
romances, and heavy tomes of sermons, histoiy and biography, 
theve was little in the literature of the day to appeal to her 
leisure or capacity. Novels, newspapers, magazines, amusing 
essays, were all conspiouons by tbeir absence. No wonder tba7 
the woman of the day over her bohea talked and talked, for she 
had little enconiagement to do ought else but gossip and dress 
And new it was that Eichard Steele—always gallant and 
sympathetic when the welfare of the ladies was concerned— 
came prominently upon the scene. " ~ 

1709, there appeared, as the happy 
first number of the Tailer. The new 
various sets iu the community. The 
and Covent Garden, were to read 


coinage of his brain, the 
journal was to appeal to 
fashionable ladies of Soho 
accounts of “gapautry, 
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plcastire, and entertainment,” dated from Wliito’s Oliocolate 
House. Articles on Poetry were to appeal to the critics and 
men of letters who daily assembled at Will’s Coffee House. 
The students and Templars who haunted the Grecian, were to 
be propitiated by articles on Learning j whilst the w'arriors 
and men of fashion, anxious as to the conduct of a campaign or 
a coquette, who patronised the coffee-house of St. James’s, were 
to peruse the latest Foreign and Domestic Hews. Subjects 
which could not be catalogued under any special heading were 
to be dated from the writers’ Own Apartment. The name of 
the paper was to be the Taller, “ in honour.” said Steele, “ of 
the fair sex ; ” and the object it had in view was “ to expose 
the false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of ennning, vanity, 
and affectation, and to recommend a general simplici^ in oin 
diess, our discourse and our behaviour.” The editor of the new 
venture concealed his identity under the nom de guerre of Isaac 
Bickerstaff— a name which Swift had a few years before made 
notorious by his exquisite ridicule of Partridge, the astrologer 
and almanac-maker. 

Few men were better qualified to start and manage a paper 
of this nature than its founder. Without going outside his 
own experiences, the life led by the joyous, kindly Dicky Steele 
furnished him with ample material to draw upon for his 
“lucubrations.” The son of an oliicial under the Irish govern- 
ment — “a gentleman bom,” as he was somewhat prone to 
designate himself when amid the shady snrroimdings of Grub 
Street — he had known both prosperity and adversity, at one 
time swaggering with men of fashion in Pall MoU, at another 
hard pressed for a guinea to escape the sponging-house. He 
hadbeen educated at Oxford, he had deserted AlmaMater without 
taking his degree, and had enlisted as one of “ the gentlemen 
of the Guard ” in the second troop of Life Guards ; though 
soon afterwards he obtained a commission in the regiment of 
John, Lord Cntts, by dedicating a poem on the death of Queen 
Mary to that impetuous and daring officer. Tired of soldiering 
he quitted the army shortly after obtaining his company, and 
.led an megular, roystering life about town, writing comedies 
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which were not particularly successful, writing poems and 
articles for the money he so often needed, always a favouri 
and boon companion in whatever society he frequented vn i 
he was finally relieved from pressing want hy his appointmentj 
thanks to the recommendation of Arthur Mainwaring, to the 
post of Gazetteer, then in the gift of Harley, afterwards Bari of 
Oxford. 

A fair but not profound scholar Steele possessed that know- 
ledge which is not to be derived from books. He was a man 
of the world, and his humour, combined with his keen powers 
of observation, had made him a deep and accurate student ot 
human nature. He knew the London of his day — its haunts, 
its vices, its virtues, the pleasures of society, the woes of want, 
and, to the last trick in his secret, programme, the designs and 
wiles of the impostor. Thanks to his two marriages — especially 
to the temper of his “ Dear Pruo” — he had carefully studied 
that most complex machinery, the heart and aspirations of 
woman. More as an anatomist than an admirer, be had 
matched and criticised the aim and promptings of “the fair 
sex,” — that constant allusion to the fair sex which so aroused 
the ire and sneer of the mordant Suift. In the words of the 
Ihunch philosopher, Steele was qualified to pass judgment for 
he had at least “ dissected one woman.” He knew the excel- 
lence and the foibles of woman, her strength and her wealmess, 
her kindness and her tyranny, her self-denial and her egotism, 
her indulgence and her restrainte-in fact, the whole mass of 
contradictions which go to make up her iialnro. His papers, 
whenever he touches upon the purity or vanity of woman, her 
severity or la.xity, are aluaya excellent— the articles of one who 
knows and believes in his subject, who has weighed it in the 
Fcale and not found it much wanting. And this knowledge, 
alwajh the result of experience and not of the conclusions of 
imasdnntion, is apparent in all the contributions of Steelo. 
^\bvn be HUacks the vices of the day— drunkenness, duelling, 
^mbbng, profanity, Ibe arts of a sharper — wo feel that we are 
m t le i.rc»,ncc of one who is no closet preacher, hut of one who 
>arns a,ui detionnees beenuac he Inmself has suffcicd and 
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cx])ericnced. " Tlie general purpose of the whole,” he writes 
when the IMcr reached its last number, “ has been to lecom- 
inend truth, imiocence, honour, and virtue, as the chief 
ornaments of life.” 

Nor did his intentions lack appreciation. " There is a noble 
difference,” writes John Gay, the poet and humorous author 
of Trivia, in a letter to a friend in the country at this date," 
between Steele and aU the rest of our polite and gallant 
authors. The latter have endeavoured to please the age by 
falling in with them, and encouraging them in their fashionable 
vices and false notions of things. It would have been a jest, some 
time since, for a man to have asserted that anything witty 
could be said in praise of a married state, or that devotion and 
virtue were any way necessary to the character of a Fine 
Gentleman. Bickcrslaff ventured to tell the town that they 
were a parcel of fops, fools, and coquettes ; but in such a 
manner as even pleased them, and made them more than half 
inclined to believe that he spoke truth. Instead of complying 
with the false sentiments or vicious tastes of the age — either in 
morality, criticism or good-breeding — he has boldly assured 
them, that they were altogether in the wrong ; and commanded 
them, with an authority which perfectly well became him, to 
sunender themselves to his arguments for virtue and good sense. 
It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings have had upon 
the town ; how many thousand follies they have either quite 
banished or given a very great check to ! how much counten- 
ance, they have added to virtue and religion ! how many people 
they have rendered happy, by showing them it was their own 
fault if they were not so I and, lastly, how entirely they have 
convinced our young fops and young fellows of the value and 
advantages of learning I He has indeed rescued it out of the 
hands of pedants, and fools, and discovered the true method of 
making it amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the di-ess he 
gives it, it is a most welcome guest at tea-tables and assemblies, 
and is relished and caressed by the merchants on the Change. 
Accordingly there is not a kdy at court, nor a banker in Lom- 
bard Streeb who is not verily persuaded that Captain Steele is 
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the greatest Ecliolar and best casuist of any man m England 
Lastly, bis writings have set all our wits and men of letters 
on a new way of thinking, of wliich thej liad little or no notion 
before : and, although we cannot say that any of them have 
come up to the beauties of the original, I think we may venture 
to affirm, that every one of them writes and thinks ranch more 
Justly than they did some time since." 

The success of the Talkr from the date of its publication to 
the day of its withdrawal was complete and assured. It was 
as welcome to the “ lady of quality ” in town as it was to the 
squire in his manor house or the parson in his vicarage. A 
new’ feature in the literature of the day, it received witliont 
stint the patronage of the powerful and the affluent. It was 
all that the novel and the newspaper were to a later generation, 
and appealed to a multitude of readers — readers who subse- 
quently developed into so numerous a class as to cause the man 
of letters to rely upon a public instead of grovelling before a 
patron. It was Steele who laid the foundation of this happy 
exchange For the success of the Tailor no small share, as we 
have elsewhere admitted,* was due to the pen of Addison. 
Without disparaging the labours of Steele and the excellence of 
the papers he contributed, it was the aid of his old school- fellow 
and brother undergraduate who raised the tone of the journal 
to the height it reached and made it the welcome guest at every 
breakfast table. " The truth is,” -writes Macaulay, “ that the fifty 
or sixty numbers which we owe to Addison were not merely 
the best but so decidedly the best that any five of them are 
more valuable than all the two hundred numbers in which he 
had no share.” This praise is doubtless somewhat ex- 
aggerated, hut anyone who reads the paper on Tom Folio, 
on Ned Softly, on the Political Upholsterer, on Frozen 
Words, on the Adventures of a Shilling, and on the various 
other subjects which occupied the attention of Addison, can- 
not but perceive at a glance how much of truth tlicre is in the 
assertion. 

* See the Br<.AaXor, inclodea in the series of the “ Chandos Clasa.ca.” 
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Afc that date Addison had crossed St. Gcorgo’e Channel, and 
was acting as Chief Secretary to the Earl of Wharton, then 
Lord-Lientenanfc of Ireland. After the issue of several 
numbers of his paper, Steele wrote to his fiiend across the 
water, hoggins him to take an active interest in the new enter- 
prise, and attach himself to the staff as a contributor. The 
application was not tendered in vain, and henceforth the genius 
of Addison became as conspicuous in the pages of the Tatlcr, as 
it became a few months later m the pages of the Spectaior. We 
all know in what high terms Steele aelcnowledged this assistance. 
“I have,” he writes in his preface to the fourth volume, “ only 
one gentleman, who will be nameless, to thank for any frequent 
assistance to me, which indeed it would have been barbarous in 
him to have denied to one with whom he has lived in an inti- 
macy from childhood, considering the great ease with which he 
is able to despatch the most entertaining pieces of this nature. 
Tliis good oflice he performed with such force of genius, 
humour, wit and learning, that I fared lilce a distressed prince, 
who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid ; I was undone by 
my auxiliary ; when I had once called him m I could not sub- 
sist without dependence on him.” At a later date he again 
handsomely admits his obligations to tlic refined genius and 
delicate humour of his friend. “The TaUer was advanced 
indeed!' for it was raised to a greater thing than I intended it! 
For the elegance, purity and correctness which appeared in the 
writings of Joseph Addison were not so much my purpose ; as 
(in any intelligible manner, as I could) to rally all those 
singularities of human life, through the different professions 
and cliaracters in it, which obstruct anything that was truly 
good and great.” 

The two prominent contributors to the paper servedas ex- 
cellent foils to each other, and what one lacked the other sup- 
plied. If Steele sometimes hurried off his articles, writing 
them in taverns or whatever was the harmt he for the moment 
frequented, drawing upon his animal spirits and boisterous ex- 
periences for the matter required of him; nothing could be 
more finished, more recondite in its references, more polished 
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m tto structBre of its senteuces than the “copy ” famished by 
Addison. Eead any of his papers and ncrci do vfe meet with 
a grammatical mistahe, a clumsy e-xpression, a long and in- 
rolred period) a passage that has to be read and re-read before 
it becomes intelligible ; lucidity, coherence and correctness are 
conspicuous in every line of his contributions. Not without 
reason did Dr. Jolmson recommend those who wish to study 
the English language to give their daj’s and nights to Addison. 
If Steele owing to his more vigorous nature and ruder suiTound- 
ings is occasionally gross in his similes and mistakes sensu- 
ality for love and impertinence for wit ; the pen of Addison 
never offends — nothing can be purer than his chivalrous devo- 
tion to woman, nothing tenderer and yet more penetrating than 
his humour, never does he gloat over the criticism of unsavoury 
subjects, never does he raise a laugh or inflict one of his little 
stabs which stiike so gently and yet go so home, but by the 
aid of an art which is absolutely without reproach : in the 
perusal of his pages we feel we are in the presence of a perfect 
man of letters and a perfect gentleman. To us Steele appears 
as a rollicking, easily led, impulsive, good hearted, literary 
man 5 Addison a quiet, retiring, keenly ohseiwant man of 
society and man of letters. The one looked out upon life and 
human nature from the windows of the barrack yard; the other 
firom those of his library. In the criticisms of the former we 
see the man of action, in the criticisms of the latter the man ot 
reflection. The combination of the two gives the light and 
shade necessary to their co-editorial labours. 


To the social historian of this period the pages of the Tatter 
are invaluable. In them we see life and manners in the reign 
of good Queen Anne vividly and elaborately portrayed— -the 
dress and distractions of the “lady of quality," the gait, speech 
and dandyism of the beau, the character and position of the 
nlatgy, the favourite haunts of the day, the dissipations, recrea- 
Aions, employments, all lield up hefoie us as in a miiTor of the 
past Let us look upon the reflection and for a moment study 

™ picturesque of all 

ponods, the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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And fii-ht as to lior vrho was the object of bo much homage, 
criticiBrn, and confasion, the dame of fashion. The fine lady 
was the especial creation of tiie indolence, ignorance and 
luxury of the hour ; holding in disdain most things English 
and accepting without inquiry everything'Prench, Her morn- 
ing was generally spent in bed ; then after having eipped her 
two dishes of chocolate and yawned over a French romance, her 
waiting-woman proceeded to dress her head, paint her cheeks 
and throw over her shoulders the elegant night-rail trimmed 
with the rarest lace. Thus attired madam was now ready to 
receive her friends of both sexes and pass the time till noon in 
criticising her neighbour, the newest fashions, or the last play. 
If she happened to ho free from the “ vapours,” her monkey, 
lap-dog, and grey parrot were permitted on this occasion to 
bask in the sunshine of her brightly arranged chamber if in 
summer, or in front of the light and portable stove in winter. 
At noon she rose to dress, and now the one most serious 
business of the day presented itself. When her cheeks had 
been rouged, her lips salved, her eyes brightened, and she had 
availed herself of all the other appliances of art to conceal the 
ravages of nature, her tirewoman placed upon her hair the 
towering headdress of the hour, so as to completely bide her fair 
locks ; and then were put on the fine linen, the varied petticoats, 
often edged with silver, the hooped petticoat so girded against 
by the satirists of the day, the furbelow, the open laced boddice, 
the green silk stockings (what does ’Grammont say about hose 
of that hue ?) the liigh-heeled shoes, the rich fan of India paint, 
the hats or coloured hoods, feathers, coats, and the rest. 

Her elaborate toilet completed, the fine lady was now scented 
and patched to drive out shopping — the New Exchange in the 
Strand was her favourite place of resort — ^till three, when she 
dined, though the hour for dinner like at the present day was 
getting later and later, as we see jfrom certain remarks made by 
Steele upon the subject. In Loudon she seldom rode, but was 
eaiTiGd about in a sedan chair, or drove in her coach. Steele 
more than once inveighs against coaches monopolising so 
much of the road. After dinuci visits as a rule were paid, and 
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arrangements made as to the occupation of tlie next day.^ Tiro 
evening -was spent in “ seeing company,’’ dancing, going to 
tlvo theatre, which opened at six, or in playing cards; hed- 
lime as a rule at twelve, thongh cards often ran the night 
into early morn Next to flirting and dancing, the great 
recreation of the day for the lady of quality was card-plaring. 
Never was the "itch for play” keener than at this date. 
From the Tailer we learn that ombre, whist, basset and crimp 
nere the favourite games. Play was high, and frequently 
women of fashion were forced to break up their establishment 
m town on account of the heavy losses they had sustained. 

“ Oh the damned vice ! ” cries Steele, “ that women can 
imagine all household cave, regard to posterity and fear ol 
poverty must be sacrificed to a game at cards.” When her 
ladyship, after a long course of luxniy, idleness and dissipation, 
began to suffer physical inconvenience, she was, then as now, 
a great believer in change and the cure to be derived from the 
drinking of Spa waters. Bath or “ the Bath,” as it was called, 
was her favourite watering-place, for there the best company 
was to he met with its attendant attractions of music, 
gambling, balls and well laid-out grounds. Next to the city of 
King Bladnd, the spas of Tunbridge, Epsom and Hampstead 
were the most popular. The season was from May to August, 
and at its height in July. 

The woman of the upper middle class led a healthier and less 
vicious life than her more exalted sister. If her home was in 


the country, she was constantly in the saddle, and often rode 
well to hounds, she danced country dances, she interested her- 
self in the poor of her district, she helped her mother in 
domestic concerns, and piqued herself upon her knowlefin-e of 
ppserves and the manipulation of medical prescriptions. She 
did nob read much, for as we have said, there was little to read, 
but she was no mean profieieut upon the harpsichord, and loved 
to organise little concerts in her village, she patched hut did 
not paint ttud save for the building up of the lofty and ridicu- 
lons headdress, her attire was modest and attractive. If she 
Incd m Loudon, she was pretty constant in her attendance at 
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morning prayers, either at St James’s or at St. Paul’s. Corent 
Garden, (Steele complains that she looked about too much and 
never repeated the responses) she walked a good deal, chiefly 
in St. James’s Park, between Story’s and Rosamond Pond, she 
adored French dances (country dances she left to her cousin in 
the shires), she preferred a comedy to an opera, she had a 
mania for the purchase of lottery tickets, she loved sight-see- 
ing from the newest rope dancer to the latest monstrosity, she 
believed in astrologers, she was fond of tea and the “ thick 
scandal” it engendered, and of course she was passionately ad- 
dicted to that great distraction of idleness — cards. Like the 
dame of fashion, her thoughts were much occupied with the 
details of dress — the choice of commodes, pinners, furbelows, 
quilted petticoats, silk and chintz gowns, and modish French 
night clothes engaging much of her attention. The laced 
boddice had always been somewhat careless as to the revela- 
tions it disclosed, but of late years its boldness had developed 
to such an extent as to cause shopkeepers to fear that one class 
of their wares would become extinct. Steele took the subject up 
and inserted in his Tn/icr, /the following humorous appeal • — 

“ To Isaac BiokeusWff, Esquire. 

“ The humble Petition of the Company of Linen-drapers, 
residing within the liberty of Westminister, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That there has of late prevailed among the ladies so 
great an aflectation of nalcedness, that they have not only left 
the bosom wholly bare, but lowered their stays some inche.s 
below the former mode. 

“ That in particular, Mrs. Arabella Overdo, has not the least 
appearance of linen ; and our best customers show but little 
above the small of their backs. 

“ That by this means your Petitioners are in danger of los- 
ing the advantage of covering a ninth part of every woman or 
quality iu Great Britain. 

“ Your Petitioners humbly offer the premises to your Indul- 
gence’s consideration, and shall ever, <fcc.” 
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The lives of the men of the upper ck^-^'ea, as revealed to us 
in the pages of the Tailor, followed verj- much upon the same 
lines. They were equally frivolous, indolent, un-cultured, and 
un-doinestic. To the beau and the fop, dress was as much a 
matter of grave import as it was to the dame of fashion. The 
buck or the maccaroni spent hours over his toilet. A long, 
heavy, powdered periwig — sometimes three feet long — framed 
his patched and rouged face ; .aronnd his neck w;i8 the Berdash . 
or the carefully disordered folds of the Steinkirlc — a neckcloth 
so called from the battle of that name, when the IVench 
generals were so suddenly called upon to attack the English 
as to have no time to arrange their cravats. The shirt was of 
the finest Imeu, and its front exposed to view, the waistcoat 
always being freely unbuttoned — “wearing the breast open" 
was the highest form of swagger. The coat was generally 
made of cloth with elaborate buttons and embroidered with 
silver, at the ends it was wired causing it to stick out ; for 
visits of ceremony it was of flowered silk or satin j the 
waistcoat and breeches were after the same fashion. The 
hose were generally of silk in all colours, and the shoes 
adorned with small buckles, the beds being often of wood 
and very high. Owing to the constant habit of taking 
snuff, the pocket liandkerchief which was of silk and very 
large, played a prominenl part in the attire of tlie beau. 
Except when dancing a carelessly hung sword, with its hilt 
more or less elaborated according to the taste and wealth 
of the wearer, was alnays carried at the side. If the beau 
was a peer of the realm and decorated, he displayed on all 
occasions his star and riband on his coat. lYhen dre^ed for 


walking', tli6 fiti6 gGntlcTnau surinountcd. kis periwig witii iv 
low crowned, broad brimmed felt hat looped up ox cocked, if a 
military man a feather was worn ; it was rakishly put on one 
side “ one eye tucked under the hat.” From the third button 
on Ins coat hung his amber-headed cane, or, if in whiter, his 
muff. In the fob of his breeches was a big watch to which 
was attached a broad ribbon with dangling seals. If the 
weather was cold a voqnelaure or cloak (do we not remember 
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the roquelaure of Uncle Toby ?) generally of scarlet envelopefl 
ius manly form. 

The occupations of the beau were in perfect harmony with 
his costume. His morning be spent in visiting. On entering 
the room his manner and appearance were stiff and studied but 
not ungraceful, the bow he made, the mincing step, the fashion 
after which he kissed the hands of the fair sex or gently brushed 
the painted cheek with his lips, for kissing the ladies on enter- 
ing the room was then the vogue, his lisp, his I’mp, his 
nilectation of being shortsighted or of being deaf ; his oc- 
casional dropping of the aspirate, the smile, the ogle, his way 
of telling a story or imparting scandal, and the rest of his arts 
were all acted in the most finished manner and the result of re- 
peated rehearsals. One trick of his ho was then very fond of 
performing, for it was the occasion of much amusement } in the 
nineteenth century we call it a scU, in the eighteenth it was 
called a life. “ I’ll teach yon a way to ontwit Mrs. Johnson,” 
wwites Swift to his fair correspondent at Dublin, “ it is a new 
fashioned way of being witty and they call it a lik. Yon must 
ask a bantering question or tell some damned lie in a serious 
manner, then she will answerer speak as if you were in earnest, 
and then cry yon ‘ Madam, there’s a Me ! ' I would not have yon 
undervalue this, for it is the constant amusement in Court,” 

As there were then no clubs in the modern sense of the 
word — for at the October and Kit Kat Clubs men met only to 
drink and talk politics — the yonng man of fashion, after 
paying his morning visits, or ogling the ladies in the Mall — 
the Parade, as it was then called — or flirting with the pretty 
shopkeepers at the New Exchange, dined at a fashionable 
ordinary — at Locket’s at Charing Cross, or at Pontaclds in 
Abehureb Lane, noted for its excellent claret, both of which 
taverns are so often mentioned in the comedies of the day. After 
dinner he lounged down to his coffee-heuse, the St. James’s or 
the Cocoa Tree, where he talked, smoked, and, we fear, often 
drank (for Steele is ever girding at the drinlring habits of the 
times), until the hour had arrived for him to occupy his 
favourite side-box at the theatre — at the Haymarket or Drury 
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Lane. After the play he retnrned to his coffec-honBe. or the 
particular tavern he affected, or visited that haunt of gallantry, 
Spring Garden, or more probably betook himself to one of the 
numerous gaming-houses m the town, or pnnted with the best 
of company at the gaming-house of the Groom Porter— an 
official specially appointed to preside over gambling, and 
regulate its conditions. The Groom Porter’s was a favourite 
haunt of the cold and silent King William, where, according 
to the diary of Luttrell, he seems invariably to have lost. 

So much for the man of fashion. To him who had to work 
for his livelihood the tone of life was healthier, and not 
unenviable. Amusements were within the price of all, liiuiig 
was cheap, competition had not as j’ct rendered work either 
scarce or severe, and social intercourse was abundant and 
enjoyable. If the middle-class man did not as now possess his 
palatial club he had his coffee-house where, for a modest 
penny, he had the run of a large room where he could hear 
the news, warm himself before a good fire, enjoy his dish of 
coffee, smoke his pipe, and there meet bis friends, if necessary, 
for the transaction of business. If he was a young doctor, 
he patronised Batson’s, in Comhill ; if a clergyman. Child’s, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard j if a barrister, the Grecian, in Devereuv 
Court, Temple; if a merchant, Garraway’s, in Exchange Alley; 


if a stock-jobber, Jonatban’s, likewise in Exchange Alley ; tbo 
Jerusalem and Lloyd’s were also for city men ; for the man of 
letters there was Will’s, in Bow Street ; for the soldier, Old 
Man’s, in Tilt Tard, or Slaughter’s, in St. Martin’s Lane ; and 
numerous others which appealed to every class and purse in 
the community. The theatre was his great relaxation, and 
since its prices, unlike at the present day, were within the 
scope of all, was well patronised. Constant reference to the 
plays of the day, and to the favourite actors and actresses, 
is made in the pages of the Tailor, Indeed, Colley Cibber 
frankly aclmowledges how much the stage was indebted to 
he dramatic criticisms of Steele, how he induced the town 
m come to the play-houses, and how people were attracted by 
the force and mflnence of his papers. The play began at six 
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I’lio pit was the popular scat ; the upper gallery for footmeu ; 
the middle gallery for the well-to-do ; aud the bo\es for “ the 
quality.” “ The Pit,” writes Misson, a French critic of 
English life at this date, “is an amphitheatre filled with 
benches without back-hoards, and adorned and covered with 
green cloth. Slen of quality, particularly the younger sort, 
some ladies of reputation aud virtue, aud abundance of damsels 
that hunt for prey, sit all together in this place higgledy- 
piggledy, chatter, toy, play, hear, and hear not.” Between the 
acts wenches with baskets of oranges went about the pit to 
sell their wares. It was when acting in this capacity that 
Hell Gwynne attracted the attention of the Jferry Ufonarch. 

In addition to the theatre there were various other 
amusements. There were the fairs, at specified dates, of 
Bartholomew aud Southwark ; exhibitions of all kinds, 
generally held at the most noted taverns ; travelling 
menageries, which occupied any piece of vacant ground in 
the town ; rope-dancing ; fencing bouts ; boxing ; bear-bait- 
ing at Hocklcy-iu-the-hole, bull-baiting at Tothill Fields, and 
cock-fighting at Gray’s Inn Gardens. These last entertain- 
ments, excited the ire of Steele, who denounced them for 
their cruelty, and declared that among no other people were 
they looked upon as pleasures. Wc also hoar of billiards, 
tennis, cricket, football, archery, and then as now the wit- 
nessing of incing was always a spectacle that afforded much 
delight to every class in the nation. Eaces' for stakes of all 
descriptions were among the most prominent features in the 
pastimes of the age. Not a tmvn of any note but had its 
racecourse. 

To one profession the pages of the Tatlcr offer corroboration 
of a then melancholy truth. The position and activity of the 
clergy left very much to be desired. With but a few excep- 
tions the parson both in London and the country was an idle, 
ignorant, servile creature, grovelling before his patron, and 
careless as to the welfare of his flock. According to Steele he 
read badly, hurried over the services entrusted to him, whilst 
to his laziness were to be attribatcd the dissensions which so 

I) 
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ofteu bi-olte oiit in every ]inrisli, and helped to fill the con- 
venticles. Though occupying the position of a gentleman, be 
was treated with scant respect, and seldom regarded^ by Ins 
squire or his lady ns an equal. Hospitality or attention was 
rarely shown him except when he was wanted to take a hand 
at cards, to fill a vacant place at the table, or to give informa- 
tion upon some subject of which he was supposed to possess 
especial knowledge. Between him and his scanty congregation 
there was little love or regard ; the one looked upon his duties 
as weary and monotonons, whilst the poor knew from the means 
of “ Sir Crape ” that their necessities could not be relieved. As 
a rule the country vicar was always married, and often, if we 
credit the satire of the period, to “My Lady’s antiqnatcd 
waiting maid,” who, perhaps, in her youth had not been cruel 
to My Lord. Did not that pliant divine, the Bev. Mr. Tushcr, 
of OastlewQod, link himself to the tirewoman of My Lady ? 
Yet if the position of the rural parson was degrading, that of 
the domestic chaplain was still more so. He was the butt of 
the household, the object of derision to the boys of the family 
he was sometimes called upon to teach, the scorn of the 
servants, and, though he dined at the table of his patron, was 
expected to retire when the sweets were served. If he resisted 


this custom, his opposition, os we see from the Taller, some- 
times cost him his posh “ I am chaplain,” writes Addison in 
the guise of one of these clerical menials, “ to an honourable 


family, very regular at the hours of devotion, and, I hope, of 
an unblameahle life ; hut for not offering to rise at the second 
course I found my patron and his lady very stdlen and out of 
humour, though at first I did not know the reason of it. At 
length, when I happened to help myself to a jelly, the lady of 
the house, otherwise a devout woman, told me that it did not 
become a man of my cloth to delight in such frivolous food : 
but as I still continued to sit out the last course I was 
yesterday informed by the butler that his lordship had no 
farther occasion for my service.” -Wliat a flood of liglifc is 
thrown upon the position of the unhappy chaplain by these 
woids, ‘mformecCbij ihclmller I" ^ 
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Wlien rtic parson took his walks abroad he was always 
dressed in cassock and gown and bis bead covered witb the 
heavy wig of the period. Tiien, os now, there were dandies in 
the sacred profession — though only in London — who prided 
themselves upon their powdered periwigs, their white hands, 
the sheen of their gowns and polish of their shoes, the dulcet 
tones in which they appealed to the fair sex and the expressive 
sentimentality of their gaze. Steele takes these “pretty 
fellows in sacred orders” to task. “I theiefore earnestly 
desire,” he writes in a Taller, “ our yonng missionaries from 
the Universities to consider where they are, and not dress and 
look and move like young officers. It is no disadvantage to 
have a very handsome white band, but were I to preach 
repentance to a gallery of ladies, I would, methinks, keep my 
gloves on.” Nor were the arts of these “pretty fellows’’ 
wholly ineffectual. What satirist is it who said that the 
religion of yonng ladies is — enrates ? Thus writes in a Taller 
JlisB Penitence Gentle to one the Eev. Mr. Ralph Incense, 
chaplain to the dowager Countess of Brampton. "I heard 
and saw you preach last Sunday. I am an ignorant young 
woman and understood not half you said ; but ah I your 
manner when you held up both your hands towards our pew ! 
Did you design to win me to Heaven or yourself ? ” Can the 
nineteenth century say that the race of Penitence Gentle’s and 
Ralph Incense’s has wholly died out? As long as the 
mechanism of a creed has to he maintained in order to 
regulate and exalt its animating spirit, hero-worship of this 
description will never lack a shrine. 

We have but alluded to the prominent features of this reign 
which are presented to ns in the papers of the four volumes, 
of the Taller. No period is richer in the contemporary 
materials it offers for a complete and vivid history of its 
times than the reign of Queen Anne, and of these materials 
the essays penned by Addison and Steele are among the 
richest. Not a subject which interested our ancestors but is 
brought forward, discussed and dismissed. The style of the 
Taller is here and there somewhat less light than that of its 
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more popular contemporary the Sjudalor-, but embeaded in its 
pages are essays so humorous, so truthful, so suggestive, so 
replete irith advice and instruction of the highest order, that 
they well deserve to be separated from their fellows and taken 
out of the oblivion in which they have too long been allowed 
to remain. This selection has now been attempted, and it is 
hoped not without success. 

After a circulation of some twenty months the Taller sud- 
denly ceased to appear, Jan. 2, 1711. Yarions reasons have 
been given for its withdrawal at the height of its prosperity, 
but if we criticise the politics of the hour the one real reason 
is not dilBcnlt to discover. According to Steele the Taller 
was discontinued because the world had ascertained that he 
himself was its editor and chief contiibutor. So long as he 


wrote anonymously and his personality was kept in the back- 
ground the strength of his attacks upon gambling, duelling, 
and the other vices of the age was nnirapaired. The sermon 
was excellent, proidded the preacher was nnlmown. But what 
was to be said of the discourse when the pulpit orator was 
found to be more than liberally endowed with the frailties of 
our erring nature, and to practise seldom what he so eloquently 
enlarged upon ? “I never designed in my articles,” writes 
Steele, when announcing the withdrawal of the Taller, “to 
give any man any eecret wound by my concealment, but spoke 
in the character of an old man, a philosopher, a humourist, an 
astrologer and a censor, to allure my reader with the. variety 
of my subjects and insinuate if I could the weight of reason 
with the agreeableness of wit. The general purpose of the 
whole has been to recommend truth, innocence, honour and 
virtue as the chief ornaments of life , but I considered that 


severity of manners was absolutely necessary to him who 
would censure others ; and for that reason, and.' that only,’ 
chose to talk in a mask. I riiall not cany my humility so far 
as to call myself a vicious man ; bub at the same time must 
confebs, my life is at best but pardonable. And with no 
greater character than this, a man would make an indifferent 
progress m attacking prevailing and fashionable vice^wS 
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Mr. BiclcerstafF has done with a freedom of spirit that vronld 
Imve lost both its beauty and cfiicacy, had it been pretended to 
by Mr. Steele.” Yet this statement is but half the truth. 
The stripping off the " mask ” may have had some connection 
\rith the extinction of the Taller, but -we fancy that in Steele’s 
Ji.cmissal from his post as Gazetteer lies the actual .and domi- 
nant reason. It was from his official position as Gazetteer, 
that Steele was indebted for the early and trustworthy news 
irith which he supplied his paper, and which caused the Taller 
to triumph over all its rivals. The London Pool, the Poslboy, 
and Dyer’s Neios Leller, in discussing foreign intelligence, 
were greatly at a disadvantage when comjiared with the most 
popular journal of the time, which drew its information direct 
from the fountain-head. Deprived of his office Steele saw that 
the da3’S of the Taller were numbered, and that it must either 
exist, like the rest, as a political paper, or develop its social 
and humorous articles. Se preferred the latter course, and 
from the ashes of the defunct Taller arose the Spcciaior. 

Why was Steele compelled to resign bis office ns Gazetteer ? 
It appears that he permitted certain articles, though apparently 
not written by himself, reflecting upon the State, and especially 
upon Harley, to find their way into the columns of the Taller. 

As we have already related, Steele was indebted for his 
appointment of Gazetteer to Arthur Mainwaring, who had 
obtained it from Harley, then one of the two Secretaries of 
State, the other being Lord Sunderland, the son-in-law of the 
great Marlborough. Owing to the tactics of party warfare, the 
Whigs, divided and disheartened, were now gradually being 
ousted from office. At last the trial of Sacheverell completed 
their overthrow. Sunderland, from whose office at Whitehall 
so many of Steele’s letters had been dated, was dismissed, and 
was succeeded by Lord Dartmouth, a staunch but violent Tory. 

A few months, however, before his resignation Sunderland had 
appointed Steele to a Commissionership of Stamps, a vacancy 
having been created by the nomination of John Molesworth as 
envoy to the Court of Tuscany. And now it was that there 
appeared in the TaUer three papers which were supposed to 
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reflect upon Harley, tlien Bcheraing for enprenie povrer. 
"Wliether Steele penned these strictures or not he was regarded 
by all parties as their author, and his periodical looked upon 
with BUspicioE by the now dominant Tories. In the preface 
to the fourth volume of his Taller Steele distinctly denies that 
he wrote the articles complained of. As editor he was 
responsible for their insertion, bnt of the venom they contained 
he was innocent. He held the quiver, bnt did not manufacture 
the poisoned arrows. 

Denial was, however, useless. Steele was an object of sus- 
picion to the Tories ; he had made the now absolute Harley 
his enemy, and he declined to imitate the example of the bitter 
Dean of St. Patrick’s and attach himself to the victorious 


party. It was considered a mischievous precedent that one 
holding the post of Gazetteer should lend himself to the heat 
and spite of faction. An offlcial, it was said, should not 
engage in parties.” Steele was accordingly dismissed from 
his office, and it was also thought that his three hundred a 
year, which he received as Commissioner of Stamps, would 
have, after a similar fashion, to be sacrificed. Swift, who had 
MU employing his efforts for the poet Congreve to retain his 
official post, now performed the same service for Steele. 

1 was this morning,” he writes in his Diary, "with 
Lewis, the Dnder-Seoretary to Lord Dartmouth, two hours 

to keep Steele in his office of 
iSS Gazetteer, three 

Bome months 
“t first, and raised 

, ... from sixty to three hundred pounds This was 
devihsh ungmteful, and Lewis was telling Se paiSars! 

Xwnt andler“ ^ ^ the other 

him that he talked ns if he^^’snm ^ ^’arty had so possessed 

in with anj-thinTl slid "ud wonld not fall 

J 'ng said. So I stopped short in my overture. 
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nnd wc parted very dryly ; and I shall say nothing to Steele, 
and let them do ns they will ; bat if things stand as they are 
he will certainly lose it unless I save him, and therefore I will 
not speak to him that I may not report to his disadvantage. 
Is not this vexatious ? and is there so much in the proverb of 
proffered service ? Wlien shall I grow svise ? I endeavour to 
act in the most exact points of honour nnd conscience, and my 
nearest friends will not understand it so.” Later — on the 
15th of December — be again alludes to the subject. “Lewis 
told me a pure thing. I had been hankering with Mr. Harley 
to save Steele his other employment, and have a little mercy on 
him, and I had been saying the same thing to Lewis, who is 
Mr. Harley’s chief favourite. Lewis tells Mr. Harley how 
kindly I should take it if ho would be reconciled to Steele, &c. 
Mr. Harley, on my account, falls in with it, and appoints Steele 
a time to let him attend him, which Steele accepts with great 
submission, but never comes, nor sends any excuse. 'Whether 
it was blundering, sullenness, or rancour of party, I cannot tell, 
hut I shall trouble myself' no more about him. I believe 
Addison hindered him out of mere spite, being grated to the 
soul to think he should ever want my help to save his friend." 

Such was Swift’s story of the matter in 1710. Three years 
later, however, when political differences had widened the 
breach between Steele and himself, he published a pamphlet in 
which there was a less friendly account of the circumstances 
in dispute. Briefly it is as follows. Soon after the Saclieverell 
trial. Swift writes, Steele must needs corrupt his paper with 
politics, and libel Harley, who had made him Gazetteer. 
Hence, comments the Dean, when the new ministry came in, 
to avoid being dismissed he was forced to resign. It is also 
further alleged that when Steele, as a mere matter of form, 
tendered his thanks to Harley for his oflice, Harley gave the 
whole credit of the appointment to Arthur Mainwaring. Then 
Swift proceeds to say that Steele had complained to a gentle- 
man of Hai'ley’s treatment, stating “ he never had done Mr. 
Harley any injury, nor received any obligation from him.” 
The gentleman (was the gentleman Swift himself ?) thereupon 
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produced the Taller articles, of rrliich Steele at once declared 
l\G woB ouly the publiflicr, “for they had been Bonfc him by 
other bauds.” Thia the gentleman considered “ a very mon- 
BlTouB hind of escusc.” To this reiniuk Steele replied, “ ell, 

1 have libelled him, and he has turned me out. eo v.o arc 
equal.” But neither would this he granted ; and he was ushed 
whether the place of Gazetteer were not an obligation ? “-Kb,’ 
gaid he, “ not from Mr. Harley, for when I went to thank him, 
he forbad me, and said 1 must only thank Mr. Mamwaring.” 

“It would he unwise,” writes Mr. Dobson, who has care- 
fully consideicd this question in his critical and interesting 
monograph on Steele,* “ to attach too much importance to 
this statement, penned in all the bitterness of party feeling, 
and aggravated by personal irritation. But eicn fiom this it 
is possible to deduce certain conclusions by no means so un- 
favourable to Stedc as his antagonist wonld have us to believe. 
If, as Swift says, Steele did not regard himself as indebted to 
Harley, it is difficult to fix upon him the charge of ingratitude, 
especially as tiadition has, rightly or wrongly, associated his 
real benefactor Mainwariug with the offending ntteranoes in 
the Taller. His error, if error it were, lay in the negligence 
or want of judgment, which permitted the employment of a 
non-political paper for political puiqioses. But considering 
how he was auiionnded by the opponents of Harley — by 
Addison, by Henley, by Halifax, by Sunderland, to the last 
of whom, as we have said, he piobably owed his Commissioner- 
Ehip of Stamps, it is easy to nndei stand what pressure would he 
put upon him to harass a common enemy. As regards the 
backwardness to fall in with Swift’s Bchemes, which Swift in 
his jouinal professes to legard as Eodibhemtening, itseemseven 
more capable of solution. Steele and Addison had not gone 
over, as Swift had, to the Tories, nor in the turn things had 
taken, were they inclined, after the fashion of some of their more 
time-sorving colleagues, to cling to him like drowning men,- f 


* stcelo. By Austin Dobson 

no « I? ^visUed to ton me, and wontd laylioH on raa 

twig wMc ftey ate dtowmng ” {Journal to Stella, Sc]^. Otb, 3710.} 
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nnd olthongh neither of them tiioiiglib it necessary to 
come to open rupture rvitli Swift the friend, it is most 
probable that both of them resented the patronising assistance, 
which at this moment may fairly be supposed to have been 
more than usually arrogant and exultant, of Swift the politician. 
With respect, also, to that famous visit to Harley which Steele 
never paid, it would seem that if he failed upon this occasion, 
he had at some later time an interview with the new Lord 
Treasurer, which, whether Swift knew of it or not, was wholly 
satisfactoiy in its results. For this he himself is the authority. 

‘ When I had the honour of a short conversation with you, you 
were pleased not only to signify to me that I should remain in 
this oEBce, but to add, tliat if I would name to yon one of more 
value, which would be more commodious to me, you would 
favour me in it.’ The proof that he remained in his Com- 
missionership is furnished by a letter of the 4th June, 1713, " 
containing the above extract, the object of which letter is the 
resignation of this very post. It appears therefore that Hailey, 
who took from him the Gazetteer’s place be bad given him, 
refrained from taking from him the Commissionership he had 
not given him. That he did so without some tacit under- 
standing is improbable. But whether it was definite or 
indefinite, whether it amounted to an armistice, or an armed 
neutrality, ai-e things we may never know. What is clear is, 
the Tatler came to an end, and came to an end so suddenly 
that — according to Swift — even Addison, whom he met on 
the very day of its decease, knew nothing of the matter — a 
rather incomprehensible statement, which is nevertheless con- 
fiimed by Steele himself.” 

The sale of the Tailor, according to all accounts, was very 
extensive, and must have been a sonice of great emolument to 
Steele. The first four numbers were given gratis, and the 
price was then fixed at a penny, which was afterwards doubled. 
The size, folio, a half-sheet printed on both .‘-ides, deserved the 
character which an angry correspondent gave it when it first 
appeared, of “ tobacco-paper and scurvy letter.” The Tailors, 
however, were afterwards collected in volumes, and reprinted in 
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royfi\ octavo and large letter at one gninea per volume. A 
nnmoroiiB IibI of Bnbscribcrs, “ tbc gre.rtest beauties and U'its 
in tbc nbole island of Great Britain,” engaged to take the 
rvork at that then nnprccedentcd price. These gcncrouB Eub- 
Bori])tionB neie hmidboinely aekuon lodged by Steele. 

A. 0. B 
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Ko. 1. TUESDAY, Apbu, 12, 170!), [Stbebe.] 


Qni«iaid ogant Iiomincs 

nostri cst farrago Iibolli. 

Jdv. Sat. i, 86, 86.* 

^Vhato’e^ men do, or eay, or think, or dream, 

Oar motley Paper tciios for its theme. 


Though the other papers, which are published for the use of 
the good people of England, have certainly very wholesome 
effects, and are laudable in their particular kinds, they do not 
seem to come up to the main design of such narrations, which, 
I humbly presume, should be principally intended for the use 
of politic persons, who are so public-spirited as to neglect their 
own affairs to look into transactions of state. Now these 
gentlemen, for the most part, being persons of strong zeal, and 
weak intellects, it is both a charitable and necessary work to 
offer something, whereby such worthy and well-affected 
members of the commonwealth may be instructed, after their 
reading, what to think ; which shall be the end and purpose 
of this my paper, wherein I shall, from time to time, report 
and consider all matters of what kind soever that shall occur 
to me, and publish such my advices and reflections every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday in the week, for the con- 
venience of the post, I resolve to have something which may 
be of entertainment to the fair sex, in honour of whom I have 


* This motto heads most of tbs eailisr Bombers of the TatUr, 

t,> 
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invented the title of llii'i paper, t therefore cairnr^Hv 
all pcreonH, vrithont distinelion, to take it in fof- the present 
nraiis, nnd hereafter at the price of one penny, ft irhiddinp' 
hawhcTS to take more for i' at tiieir peril. And • 1 desire nit 
personE to consider, tiiat I am at a very great charge . for proF'" 
materials for this work, ns well as that, before 1 reeoVvcd nF^ 
it,--! had settled a coixcspondcncc in all parts of th^ knO’*^ 
and knowing world. And Ibrasmnch as this globo; is not 
trodden upon by mere dmdges of business only, but tlmt men 
of spirit and genius arc justly to be esteemed ns considerable 
agents in it, we shall not, upon a dearth of news, presont yon 
with mnsty foreign edicts, and dull proclamations, but shall 
divide our relation of the passages which oeenr in action or 
discourse throughout this town, as well ns elsewhere, under gneh 
dates of places as may prepare you for the matter yon are to 
expect in the following manner. 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment, shall 
■,bo under , the article of Sviiitc’s Cliocolafc-house ; * ftoctry 
under that of Will’s Coffee-hQUEe ; t Learning, under the title 
of Grecian ; ■}; foreign and domestic news, you will have fiotn 
St. James's Coffee-house ; and what clso I have to offer o» tm)' 
other subject shall bo dated from my own Apartment. 

1 once more desire my reader to consider, that as I cannot 
keep an ingenious man to go daily to Will’s under two-pence 
each day, merely for his charges ; to White’s under Bix-pcncc*, 
nor to the Grecian, without allowing him some plain Spanish, 
to be as able as others at the learned table ; aud that a good 
observer cannot speak with oven Kidney § at St. James’s 
without clean linen ; I say, these considerations will, I hope, 
make all persons willing to comply with my humble request 


* "White’s Cliocolato-house xtras in St. James’e^street. 

+ Will’s Coffee-tiouse was on tho north-suie of lluKdl-streot in Covcnl 
toidcn wtero tie wits oi that timo nstd to assoahle, and whore Dryden 
nati, wheii ho livodj been accustomed to preside. 

§ KUnoywas ons ot the waitors at St. James’s Cofree.hcssa. 
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(when my ffrnlis stock is exhausted) of n penny apiece ; 
especially since they are sure of some proper amusement, and 
that it is impossible for me to want means to entertain them, 
liaving, besides the force of my own parts, the power of divina- 
tion, and that I can, by casting a figure, tell yon all that will 
happen before it comes to pass. 

But this last faculty I shall nsc very sparingly, and speak 
bnfc of few things until they are passed, for fear of divulging 
matters which may offend our superiors. 


TWO BEAUTIES. 

1^0. 4. TUESDAY, Aprii. 19, 1709. [Steele,] 

Alt, hearts at present pant for two ladies only, who have for 
some time engrossed the dominion of the town. They are 
indeed both exceeding charming, but differ very much in their 
excellences. The beanty of Clarissa is soft, that of Chloe 
piercing. When you look at Clarissa, yon see the most exact 
■harmony of feature, complexion, and shape ; yon find in Chloe 
nothing extraordinary in any one of those particulars, but the 
whole woman irresistible ; darissa looks languishing ; Chloe 
killing ; Clarissa never fails of gaining admiration ; Chloe of 
moving desire. The gazers at Clarissa are at first uncon- 
cerned, as if they were observing a fine picture. They who 
behold Chloe, at the first glance discover transport, as if they 
met their dearest ftiend. These different perfections are 
suitably represented by the last great painter Italy has sent ns, 
Mr. Jervas.f Clarissa is by that skUfnl hand placed in a 

* The Autlior here celebmtes t-wo heautics o£ those times, whose real names 
tho Editor has not been abio to diseovcr. Perhaps Steele only remlrbs on 
two piotnres of Jcrv.os [the-instraclor and intimate fiiend of Pope], -nbom ho 
eartainly meant to recommend as an excellent painter, 
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manner that loohs artlesB, and innocent of the torments she 
gives ; Chloe is drawn with a liveliness that shows she is 
conscious of, hub not affected with, her perfections. Clarissa 
is a shepherdess, Chloe a country girl. I must own, the 
design of Chloe’s picture shows, to me, great mastery in the 
painter ; for nothing could he better imagined than the dress 
ho has given her of a straw-hat and a ribbon, to represent that 
sorb of beauty which enters the heart with a certain fami- 
liarity, and cheats it into a belief that it has received a lover as 
well as an object of love. The force of their different beauties 
is seen also in the effects it makes on their lovci}s. The 
admirers of Chloe are eternally gay and well-pleased : those of 
Clarissa melancholy and thoughtful. And as this passion 
always changes the natural man into a quite different creature 
from what he was before, the love of Chloe makes coxcombs ; 
that of Clarissa, madmen. There were of each kind just now 
in this room. Here was one that whistles, laughs, sings, and 
cuts capers, for love of Chloe. Another has just now writ 
three lines to Clarissa, then taken a turn in the garden, then 
came back again, then tore his fragment, then called for some 
chocolate, then went away without it. 

Chloe has so many admirers in the house at present, that 
there is too much noise to proceed in my narration 5 so that 
the progress of the loves of Clarissa and Chloe, together with 
the bottles that are drunk each night for the one, and the 
many sighs which are uttered, and songs written on the other, 
must be our subject on future occasions. 


THE STAFFS. 


Ho. 11. THURSDAY, May o, 1709 . [Stbeue.] 


Op ah tbo vanities under 
proud of one’s birth is the 


the sun, I confess that of being 
greatest. At the same time, ainca 
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in this nnreasonahle age, by the force of prevailing custom, 
things in wliich men have no hand are imputed to them ; and 
that I am used by some people, as if Isaac Bickerstaif, though 
I -write myself Esquire, was nobody : to set the world right in 
that particular, I shall give you my genealogy, ns a kinsman of 
oars has sent it me from the Heralds office. It is certain, 
and observed by the wisest writers, that there are women who 
are not nicely chaste, and men not severely honest, in all 
families ; therefore let those who may be apt to raise asper- 
sions upon onrs, please to give ns as impartial an account of 
their own, and we shall bo satisfied. The business of heralds 
is a matter of so great nicety, that, to avoid mistakes, I shall 
give yon my consin’s letter verbatim, without altering a 
syllable. 

“ Dear Cotjsik, 

" Since you have been pleased to make yourself so 
famous of late, by your ingenious -writings, and some time ago 
by your learned predictions : since Partridge of immortal 
memory is dead and gone, who, poetical ns he was, could not 
understand his own poetry ; and pbilomatical ns he was, could 
not read his mvn destiny ; since the Pope, the King of France, 
and gi-eat part of his court, are either literally or metaphori- 
cally defunct : since, I say, these things (not foretold by any 
one btit yourself) have come to pass after so surprising a 
manner ; it is with no small concern I see the original of the 
Staffian race so little known in the world ns it is at this time ; 
for which reason, as yon have employed your studies in 
astronomy, and the occult sciences, so I, my mother being a 
"Welsh woman, dedicated mine to genealogy, particularly that 
of our o-wn family, which, for its antiquity and number, may 
challenge any in Great Britain. The Staffs are originally of 
Staffordshire, which took its name from them : the first that I 
find of the Staffs was one Jacobstaff, a famous and reno-wned 
astronomer, who by Dorothy his -wife had issue seven sons, vis., 
Bickerstaif, Longstaff, Wagstaff, Quarterstaff, "Whitestaff, 
Falstaff, and Tipstaff. He also had a younger brother, who 
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\va.s twice married, and had five sons, viz., DistafT, Pikestaff, 
Mopstaff, Broomstiiff, and Rnggedstafi'. As for the branch 
from whence you spring, I shall say very little of it, only that 
it is the chief of the Staffs, and called Bickcr.staff, 
Biggerstaff; as much as to gay, tiie Great Staff, or Staff of 
Stall's ; and that it has applied itself to astronomy with great 
success, after the example of our aforesaid forefather. The 
descendants from Longstaff, the second son, were a rakish 
disorderly set of people, and rambled from one place to 
Mother, until, in the time of Harry the Second, they settled in 
Kent, and were called long-tails, from the long-tails which 
were sent them as a punishment for the mnrder of Thomns-iV 
Becbet, as the legends say. They have always been .-nought 
a er y the ladies ; but 'whetber it be to show their nversion 
to popery, or their lovo to miracles, I cannot say. The 
Wagstafis are a merry thoughtless sorb of people, who have 

' t'," " '••“■'‘'•te: He,« tav, bci. 

and have hnd td,-,, Z -a ^dcstaffs-* are all courtiers, 

of them of th t ^ osidernble places. There have been some 

the ablest men iV ft*" i • ^®^fority, that five hundred -f of 

pull a staff out of their hS^ ^tZ falst K 

given to whoring and drinkino-' H strangely 

iuand about London. oL ftin^? obnndance of them 
branch, and that is, thercTre 3 Z ""“^^kable of this 
it. Tlrere was a wicked stieh Z ^ women as men m 

the Fourth’s time, one Sir John 

fin' .mis, linto ,)i of n . • ,0« hi« sons, md Ins 
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Ewarm of lavr ycrs, attorneys, scijcants, and bailiffs, wth which 
the nation is over-rnn. Tipstaff, being a seventh son, used to 
cure the Idng’s-evil ; bnt his rascally descendants are so far 
from having that healing quality, that by a touch upon the 
shoulder they give a man such an ill habit of body, that he can 
never come abroad afterwards. This is all I know of the line 
of Jacobstaff: his younger brother Isaacstaff, as I told yon 
before, had five sons, and was married twice : his first wife was 
a Staff (for they did not stand upon false heraldry in those 
days) by whom be bad one son, who, in process of time, being 
a schoolmaster and well read in the Greek, called himself 
Distaff, or Tudeestaff. He was not voiy rich, so he put his 
children out to trades ; and the Distaffs have ever since been 
employed in the woollen and linen manufactures, except myself, 
who am a genealogist. Pikestaff, the eldest son by the second 
venter, was a man of bnsiness, a downright plodding fellow, 
and withal so plain, that he became a proverb. Most of this 
family are at present in the 'army. Raggedstaff was an un- 
lucky boy, and used to teim bis clothes in getting birds' 
nests, and was always playing with a tame bear his father 
kept. Mopstaff fell in love with one of his father’s maids, and 
used to help her to clean the house. Broomstaff was a 
chimney-sweeper. The Mopstaffs and BroomstalFs are 
naturally ns civil people as ever went out of doors ; bnt 
alas ! if they once get into ill hands, they knock down 
all before them. Pilgrimstaff ran away from his friends, 
and went strolling about the country ; and Pipestaff was a 
wine-cooper. These two were the unlawful issue of Longstaff.' 

“H.B. The Canes, the Clubs, the Cudgels, the Wands, 
the Devil upon two Sticks,'^ and one Bread, that goes by the 
name of Staff of Life, are none of our relations. 

I am, Dear Cousin, 

Your bumble servant, 

D. DisTAPy.’* 

' From tlic Heralds Office, Stay 1, 1709. 

• An allusion to tlie “Diablo Boiteux” ol Lo Sago. 

X 
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M ESQUIEE. 

No. 19. TUESDAY, Mat 24, 170!). [Stebee.] 

Thebe is notliins can give a man of any consideratiou 
greater pmn, than to see order and distinction laid aside 
^ongst men, CEpccially wl.cn the rank (of which he himself is 
em er) is intruded upon by encU as iiave no pretence to that 
ahn3':n the most notorionsly 

that it ic 1 "i'' ’ amongst men ; insomnch, 

hoM ra '^^rision : hub I will be 

P^occedD from the 

briefli as ^ ^ therefore, as 

£ Esqmres the justice 

to look mto autiqmty upon this subject.* 

joinfcnres\nd Ltthm before the invention of 

possession of the hearfs'^Jt^n ‘JndThe?”''*°“ 

showed m latter eenturTos f i^^^^^^ 

spirits to retire to rivnle\’s woods f 
destiny, and the cruelty If the fa 

their lamentations. The hero were deaf to 

in armour, and in a leadiness to fi generally 

especially if j n^nn hemet'VYitb, 

it being the natme of herX" qualifications • 

Bhonld come within the oIkoi f ^ merit, lest' it 

if t «/ tte 0,», ... 4 

always about him a nerson or, ' of tliis kind had 

to him, who could hear his ''’alue, and subordinate 

his wounds, hold his helmet when inchantment for 
aat), or in his absence, u^ea h^was irf 
anj king’s palace, tell the imnno ^Pactment in 

aughter, the birth, parentage nnrt perhaps his 

P'^wntage, and adventures of liis raliant 

' * See SeKlea’s -rak, of Honoor ” part u h 

» l«ut a. chap, y, _p^ 33 q^ 
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master. This trusty companion was styled his Esquire, and 
was always fit for any offices about him ; was as gentle and 
chaste as a gentleman-nsher, quick and active as an equerry, 
smooth and eloquent as the master of the ceremonies. A man 
thus qualified was the first, as the antionts affirm, who was 
called an Esquire ; and none without these accomplishments 
ought to assume our order : but, to the ntter disgrace and 
confusion of the heralds, every pretender is admitted into this 
fraternity, even persons the most foreign to this courteous 
institution, I have taken an inventory of all within this city, 
and looked over every letter in the Post-office, for my better 
information. There are of the Middle Temple, including all 
in the buttery-books, and in the lists of the house, five 
thousand. In the Inner, four thousaud. In the King’s-Bench 
Walks, the whole buildings are inhabited by Esquires only. 
The adjacent street of Essex, from Morris’s Coffee-house,* and 
the tnrning towards the Grecian, yon cannot meet one who is 
not an Esquire, until you take water. Every house in Norfolk 
and Ainndel-streots is also governed by an Esquire, or his 
Lady i Soho-square, Bloomsbuiy-sqnare, and all other places 
where the floors rise above nine feet, are so many universities, 
where you enter yourselves, and become of onr order. How- 
ever, if this were the worst of the evil, it were to be supported, 
because they are generally men of some figure, and use ; 
though I know no pretence they have to an honour which had 
its rise from chivalry. But if you travel into the counties of 
Great Britain, we are still more imposed upon by innovation. 
We are indeed derived from the field : but shall that give title 
to all that ride mad after foxes, that halloo when they see 
a hare, or venture their necks fnU speed after an hawk, 
immediately to commence Esquires ? No j onr order is 
temperate, cleanly, sober, and chaste ; but these rural Esquires 
commit immodesties upon hay-cocks, wear shirts half a week, 
and are drunk twice a day. These men are also, to the last 
degiee, excessive in their food ; an Esquire of Norfolk eats two 


* Moms'a Coffeo-hoiwe ■was in tlio Strand. 
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ponndB of dnmplin every meal, os if obliged to it by onr order ; 
an Esquire of Ilarapslure is as ravenons in devonring hogs 
flesh : one of Essex has as little mercy on calves. But I must 
take the liberty to protest against them, and acquaint those 
persons, that it is not the quantify they eat, but the manner of 
eating, that shews an Esquire. But, above all, I am most 
oftended at small quillmcn, and transcribing clerks, who 
are all come into onr order, for no reason that I know of, but 
that they can easily flourish at the end of their name. I will 
undertake that, if you read the superscriptions to all the oflices 
in the kingdom, you will not find three letters directed to any 
but Esquires. 1 have myself a couple of clerks, and the 
rogues make nothing of leaving messages upon each other’s 
desk; one duects, “To Gregory Gooseqnill, Esquire;” to 
which the other replies by a note, “To Nehemiah Dashwell. 
Esquire, with respect;” in a word, it is now Fopuhis 
Arnvsmmn, a people of Esquires. And I do not know but, 
by the late act of naturalization, foreigners will assume that 
htle, as part of the immunity of being Englishmen. All those 
improprieties flow from the negligence of the Heralds-oflice. 
ihose gentlemen m party-coloured habits do not so rightly, as 
they ought, understand themselves ; though they are dressed 
cap.a.pee lu hieroglyphics, they are inwardly but ignorant men. 

‘acquaintance of mine, wlio is a man of wit, but of 
stner^fr ^ pudding on the 

snoSodL? r • a fool ; and this 

spotted dress is to sigmfy, that every man livinc has a weak 
place about him ; for I am Kniriit J 11,7^ • ^ , 

vni7 nil » T t , 01 the Shire, and represent 

does in his f 5" ® tlds man 

tms la H ^ the case of our 

■mAoniraM 

that he has conauerea'^l’^^’ l>ring a certificate, 

can lead up a coltry daul! or pif ‘'^idurate heart ; that ho 
» arry a message between her 
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and her lo^cr, -with address, secrecy, aud diligence. A Squire 
is properly born for the service of the sex, and his credentials 
shall be signed by three toasts and one prude, before his title 
shall be received in luy office. 


DUELLING-. 

No. 25. TUESDAY, June 7, 1709. [Steele.] 

A LETTER from a young lady-, written in the most passionate 
terms, wherein she laments tlic misfortune of a gentleman, 
her lover, who was lately wounded in a duel, has turned my 
thoughts to that subject, and inclined me to examine into the 
causes which precipitate men into so fatal a folly. And as it 
has been proposed to treat of subjects of gallantry in the 
article from hence, and no one point in nature is more proper 
to be considered by the company who frequent this place than 
that of duels, it is worth our consideration to examine into this 
chimerical groundless humour, and to lay every other thought 
aside, until wc have stripped it of all its false pretences to 
credit and reputation amongst men. 

But I must confess, when I consider what I am going about, 
and run over in ray imagination all the endless crowd of men 
of honour who will -be offended at such a discourse ; I am 
undertaking, methinks, a work worthy an invulnerable hero in 
romance, rather than a private gentleman with a single rapier : 
but as I am pretty well acquainted by great opportunities with 
the nature of man, and know ofa truth that all men fight against 
their will, the danger vanishes, and resolution rises upon this 
subject. For this reason, I shall talk very freely on a custom 
which all men wish exploded, though no man has courage 
enough to resist it. 

But there is one unintelligible word, which I fear will ex-' 
tremely perplex my dissertation, and I confess to you I find 
very hard to explain, which is the term “ satisfaction.” An 
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honest country gentleman had the misfortune to Ml into com- , 
pany with two or three modern men of honour, where he hap- 
pened to he very ill-treated ; and one of the company, being 
conscious of his otFence, sends a note to him in the morning, 
and tells him, he was ready to give him satisfaction, “ This is ’ 
fine doing,” says the plain fellow ; last night he sent me 
away cnrsedly out of humour, and this morning he fancies it 
would he a satisfaction to he mn through the body.” - 
As the matter at present stands, it is not to do handsome 
actions denominates a man of honour ; it is enough if he dares 
to defend ill ones. Thus you often see a common sharper in 
competition with a gentleman of the first rank ; though all 
mankind is convinced, that a fighting gamester is only a pick- 
pocket with the courage of an highway-man. One cannot with 
any patience reflect on the nnaccountable jumble of pereons 
and things in this town and nation, which occasions very ffe* 
qnently, that a • brave man falls by a band below that 
ot a common hangman, and yet his executioner escapes 
the clutches of the hangman for doing it. I shall there- 
consider, how the bravest men in other ages 
and nations have behaved themselves upon such incidents ns 
^ ^ coinbafc ; and shevr, from tbeir practice, that this 
fnm foundation from true reason or solid 

S ^ ""i imposture, made of cowardice, falsehood, and 

« I»4 »»»')■ »' 

mSf fr, Ti vetjeaifjing to tile pnUie, end I epplj 

their knowlfifV/t Poi^^cnlars and circumstances within 

with nroner embellish the dissertation 

your offence “*“1 satisfaction,” tonrge 
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Hie very terms of one of our clialloiigos wore as well explained 
nndtm-ned into donniight Enghsii, noiild it not run after this 
mminer ? 

Sir, 

“Your extraordinary helms io or last night, and the 
liberty you wcie pleased to take with me, malces me this 
morning give yon this, to tell )ou, because you are an ill-bred 
puppy, I will meet you in Hyde-park, an hour hence ; and 
because you want both breeding and humanity, I desire you 
would come with a pistol in your hand, on horseback, and 
endeavour to shoot me thi'ough the liead, to teaoh you more 
manners. If you fail of doing me this pleasure, I shall say, 
you are a rascal, on every post in town ; and so, sir, if you will 
not injure me more, I shall never forgive what you have done 
already. Pray, sir, do not fad of getting everything ready ; 
and you will infinitely oblige, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, &c.” 


SNUFF. 

No. 35. THURSDAY, June 30, 1709. [STEnns.] 

There is n habit or custom which I have put my patience 
to the utmost stretch to have suffered so long, hecaiise several 
of my intimate friends are in the guilt ; and that is, the humour 
of taking snuff, and looking dirty about the mouth by way of 
ornament. 

My method is, to dive to the bottom of a sore before I pre- 
tend to apply a remedy. For this reason, I sat by an eraiuent 
story-teller and politician, who takes half an ounce ia five . 
seconds, and has mortgaged a pretty tenement near the town, 
merely to improve and dung his brains with this prolific powder. 

I observed this gentleman, the other day, in the midst of a story, 
diverted fiom it by looking at something at a distance, and I . 
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softly hid his hox. Bnt he relunj'. to hi>- tele, and, looking for 
his box, he cries, “ Atul so, sir — ” Tlari, when he should huTB 
taken a pinch, “ As 1 na^ saying — he, “iia* nobody seen 
iny box i ’ Ilis friend bis^cechcs him to finish Ids narration : 

then lie proceeds : “And s<i, sir alir-rc can mv box Ixsi” 

Then turning to me, “ Pray. Mr, did } on m-c my box ? ” “ Yes, 
sir, said f, “ I took it to we bow long yon conhl live vnthoat 
it. lie resumes bis talc, and I took notice that his dolncss 
n-ns much more regular and fluent than before. A pinch 
supplied the place of “ A.s I was sayinn, " and “ .So, sir : " nnd 
he lYcnt on currently enough in that siylc irhich the Iciirncd 
call the in'ipid. This observation casiK- led me into Q {diilo- 
Eophic reason for taking snuff, a Inch i's done onlv to supply 
Wjth sensations the nant of reflection. This 1 take to be an 


wpijiro, a nostrum ; upon which I bo}ie to receive the thanks c 

'"•'‘d’'’ 

his thml^f'' «t you ; so nhcu a person feel 

place of powder at the ncaias 

Lggests the use aMordin? to'S so evident that notni 

take this medicine without 1 ° 

of fashion or custom prepossessed with the fore 

who are reetnii„,i i ^ c^aniple j the native Hiberninni 

this specific for om”L™T 

than anv other greater abundanc 

sparing as be is in ^ learned Sotus, s 

ivere not for this powder. ' 

lie in bis ownltoSof thouehll" o'r f * 

ind bis lingers ; yet there t ’ to employ bis brair 

*nnhe,and this is J 

Poboxof his own but is a fellow that keej 

Such poor rogues put me nlwlm^iu ?'? 
among school-boys when tbev awn 

run to an nppei- scholar an^ ' omposing their exercise, wh 

the ladies who are got ini 
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this pretty help to discourse. I have been these three years 
persuading Sagissa * to leave it oft’ ; bub she talks so much, 
and is so learned, that she is above contradiction. Hovever, 
an accident the other day brought that about, ^Yhich my 
eloquence could never accomplish. She had a very pretty 
follow in her closet, who ran thither to avoid some company 
that came to visit her ; site made an excuse to go m to him for 
some implement they were talking of. Her eager gallant 
snatched a kiss ; but, being uunsed to snuff, some grains from 
off her upper lip made him sneeze aloud, which alarmed the 
visitants, and has made a discovery, that profound reading, 
very much intelligence, and a general knowledge of who and 
who are together, cannot fill her vacant hours so ranch, but 
she is sometimes obliged to descend to entertainments less 
intelleetuaL 


AN EXERCISE OF ARMS. 

No. 41. THURSDAY, July 14, 1709. [Steelk] 

— Celebrarc domcstica facta. 

“To celebrate domestic deeds." 

Thebe is no one thing more to be lamented in our nation, 
than their general affectation of every thing that is foreign ; 
nay, we carry it so far, that we are more anxious for our own 
countrymen when they have crossed the seas, than when we 
see them in the same dangerous condition before -our eyes at 
home : else how is it possible, that on the twenty-ninth of the 
last month, there should have been a battle fought in our very 
streets of London, and nobody at this end of tiio town have 
heard of it ? I protest, I, who make it my business to enquire 
after adventures, should never have known this, had not the 
following account been sent me inclosed in a letter. This, it 

* The lady liero' alluded to, under tho name of Sagissa, a diminutive from 
tlie uord Sage, was Mrs. do la_ lUvierc Manley, wbo provoked Steele byUw 
UbeiUes sbo bad taken with bis’cliaraclor in her “ New Atalautis.” 
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seems is the way of giving out oulers in ihe Artiilci’f' 
company ; and tliey pieparc for a day of action with so litth 
concern, ns only to cidl it, “An Excici^e of Anns.” 

“ An Exercise of Anns of the Arfcilleiy-company, to he 
performed on Wednesday, June the Irrenty-ninth, 1709, under 
the command of Sir Jo^cpli Wooife, knigiit and alderman, 
general ; Charles Ilopsnn, esquire, jiresent slieriff, lieutenant' 
general ; Cnjitain Richard Synge, major ; jrajor John Shorey, 
captain of gienadiers; Captain William Graylinst, Captain 
John Butler, Captain Rohcvl Caivllis, captains. 

“ The body marched from the Artillery-ground, through 
Jloorgate, Coleman Street, Lothhiiry, Broad Sticct, Finch Lane, 
Comhill, Clieapside, St. Mai tin's, St. Anne’s Lane, halt thn 
pikes under the wall in Noble Street, draw up the firelocks 
lacing the Goldsmiths’ Hall, make ready and face to the left, ■ 
and fire, and so ditto three times Bent to arms, and march ■ 
round the hall, as up Lad Lane, Gutter Lane, Honey Lane, 
and so wheel to the right, and make yonr salute to my lordi 
and BO down St. Ann’s Lane, up Aldcrsgate Street, Barbican, 
and draw up in Red Cross Street, the right at St. Paul’s Alloy 
m the rear. March off lieutenant-general with half the body 
up aeech Lane : he sends a sub-dirision up King’s Head ■ 
Oorat, and takes post in it, and marches two dimsions round 
into Red Lira Market, to defend that pass, and succour the 
™ in White Cross 

ready drawn up. 

with ““'ket, and enters 

hodr lieutenant-general’s 

lieuTeult?enr.i?r a '^"<1 bo all the 

lodges two divift letreats into Oliiswell Street, and, 

marches on thev ™i Street : and as the general 
hut' have a' rctrenUn made to give way : 

hold it, beme mit to”w Court, but could not 

% a.. p:.S f 

, no marches up and attacks 
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their main bodj*, but are opposed again by a party of men as 
lay in Black Raven Court ; but they arc forced also to retire 
soon in the utmost confusion, and at the .same tunc, those brave 
divisions in Paul’s Alley ply their rear with grenadoes, that 
with precipitation they take to the route along Bnnhill Row : 
so the general marches into the Artillery-ground, and being 
drawn np, finds the revolting party to have found entrance, 
and makes a show as if for a battle, and both armies soon 
engage in form, and fire by platoons.” 

Mnch miglit be said for the improvement of this system ; 
which, for its style and invention, may instruct generals and 
their historians, both in fighting a battle, and describing it 
when it is over. These elegant expressions, ditto — and so 

^hub soon but having but could not but are 

but they finds the party to have found,” &c. do 

certainly give great life and spirit to the relation. 

Indeed, I am extremely concerned for the lieutenant-general, 
who, by his overthrow and defeat, is made a deplorable 
instance of the fortune of war, and vicissitudes of human 
aO'airB, Ho, alas ! iias lost, in Beech Lane and Ohiswell Street, all 
the glory he lately gained in and about Holbom and St. Giles’s. 
The art of subdividing first, and dividing afterwards, is new 
and Bdrprismg -, and according to tliis method, the troops are 
disposed in King’s Head Court and Rod Lion Market : nor is 
the conduct of these leaders less conspicuous in their choice of 
the ground or field of battle. Happy was it, that the greatest 
part of the achievements of this day was to be performed near 
Grub Street, that there might not be wanting a sufficient 
number of faithful historians, who being eye-witnesses of these 
wonders, should impartially transmit them to posterity ! Bat 
then it can never be enough regretted, that we are left in the 
dark as to the name and title of that extraordinary hero, who 
commanded the divisions in Paul’s Alley j especially because 
those divisions are justly styled brave, and accordingly 
were to push the enemy along Bimhill Row, and thereby . 
occasion a general battle. But Pallas appeared in the fonn 
of ,a shower of rain, and pioveuted the slaughter and 
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desolation, wlncli were threatened by these extvaordmar} 
preparations. 

Hi motus aniraorum, atquo liiec CDl^ami^a tanta 
Pttlveris esigui jaclu compresaa quicscont. 

" Yel all lliosc dreadfol deeds, this doahtCul tray, 

A cast ot Bcaller’d dust will soon allay. 


THEATRICAL PROPERTY. 

No. 42. SATURDAY, Jhlt 1C, 1709. [Steelh.] 

It is now twelve of the cloch at noon, and no maiheofflo m , 
therefore, I am not without hopes that the town will ^ 
the liberty which my brother news-writers tahe, in giving the* 
what maybe for their information in another kind, and indolo 
me in doing an act of friendship, by publishing the following 
account of goods and moveables. 

This is to give notice, that a magnificent palace, with 
variety of gaidens, statues, and water- works, may be bongh'' 
cheap in Drur 3 '-lauo j where there are likewise several castlcS) 
to be disposed of, very delightfully sitnated ; as also groves, 
woods, forests, fountains, and country-seats, with very pleasant 
prospects on all sides of them ; being the moveables of 
Ohristopher Rich,*' Esquire, who is breaking nphonse-keeping,- 
and has many enrious pieces of furniture to dispose of, which 
may bo seen between the hours of six and ten in the evening. 


THE KfVENTOnr, 

Spirits ot right Nnutz brandy, for lambent flames and 
apparitions. 

Tlrrco hollies and a half of lightning. 

One shower of snow in the whitest Erench paper. 
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Two showers of a broivner sort. 

A sea, consisting of a dozen largo wares ; the tenth * bigger 
than ordinary, and a little damaged. 

A dozen and half of clouds, trimmed with black, and well- 
conditioned. 

A rainbow, a little faded. 

A set of clouds after tbc French mode, streaked with 
lightning, and furbelowed. 

A new moon, something decayed. 

A pint of the finest Spanish wash, being all tliat is left of 
two hogsheads sent over last winter. 

A coach veiy finely gilt, and little used, with a pair of 
dragons, to he sold cheap. 

A setting-sun, a pennyworth. 

An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the Great, and worn by 
Julius Cffisar, Bajazet, king Harry the Eighth, and signor 
Valentini. 

A basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry milk in. 

Roxana’s night-gown. 

Othello’s handkerchief. 

The imperial robes of Xerxes, never worn but once. 

A wild boar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

A mustard-bowl to make thunder with. 

Another of a bigger sorb, by Mr. D ^s’s f directions, little 

used. 

Six elbow-chairs, very expert in country-dances, with six 
flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish Pasha. 

The complexion of a murderer in a band-box ; consisting of 
a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal-black peruke. 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, vis. a bloody shirt, a doublet 
curiously pinked, and a coat with three great eyelet-holes upon 
the breast. 

* Tho lAtia pools pretend tbnt tli tenth -wave is the largest and most 
dangerous 

•t John Dennis, the critic. 
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A bale of red Spanish wool. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of trap-doors, 
ladders of ropes, vizard-masqiics, and tables mtb broad carpet® 
over them. 

crab-tree ; all bought for the 

use of Mr. Pmkethmau,* 

of ten^rora^°^ dancing ; as masques, castanets, and a ladder 

Aurengezebe’s EC^iitar, made by M^ill Brown in Piccadillj- 
Earl if Esses ^ never used but by (Edipns and the 

turw' 7r, l^^lhards, sheep-1, ooks, cardinals' hat^, 

a tn^: andt ioi th? “ 

therefore our md'erf ongU^ trcSle’ ' 

blowing for a fortnight together, general] r fill 

with an order of battle ,- when we sW ^ ^ 

every line, and according to the bducp^^' 

our-men in squadrons and ba talSfoT d ^ 

wmpany, and troop br troon - ' u ^ ^ company by 

15 to be made, but when the ’wind is^nT"® 

often happens at tlie end of a ewmJ , cross-point, which 

deserted or killed.t The Onnr- half the men are^ 

ranks close -. the Post-bov isT^o- ** ®°iactimes ten deep, his 

exactness ; and the Post-iili, in files, for greater ' 

after the Turkish way, sword m ”P°“ rather 

or dwcipliae ; but sum To form' 

and wherever they are raised^ into the field 

numbers. ®crer to lose a battle for want c 

>“ ‘to TutU- a to iMinffltf *'>« newspapers c 

“-tto be wl,a „pon Of 
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ORLANDO THE FAIR. 

No. fiO. THURvSDAY, August 4, 1709. [Steele.] 

■‘Whatever malicious men may say of our lucubrations, ve 
Lave no design but to produce unknown merit, or place in a 
proper light the actions of our contemporaries who labour to 
distinguish themsehes, whether it be by vice or virtue. For 
we shall never give accounts to the world of anything, but 
what the lives and endeavours of the per.sons, of whom we 
treat, make the basis of their fame and reputation. For this 
reason, it is to be hoped that our appearance is reputed a 
public benefit ; and though certain persons may turn what ive 
mean for pancgyi-ie into scandal, let it be answered once for 
all, that if our praises are really designed as raillery, such 
malevolent persons owe their safety from it, only to their 
! being too inconsiderable for history It is not every man who 
f deals in rats-bane, or is unseasonably amorous, that can adorn 
story like iEsculapius ; nor every stock-jobber of the India 
company can assume the port, and personate the figure of 
Aurengezebe. My noble ancestor, Mr. Shakespeare, who was 
of the race of the Stafi's. was not more fond of the memorable 
Sir John FalstafF, than I am of those worthies ; but the Latins 
have an admirable admonition expressed in three words, to wit, 
life quid nimis. which forbids my indulging myself on those 
delightful subjects, and callo lac to do justice to others, who 
make no less figures in our generation : of such, the first and 
most renowned is, that eminent hero and lover Orlando * the 


* Rotert FieMing, known then by the name of Beiia Fielding. He was 
lied for felony at the Old Bailoy, Dee -1, 1706 Ho had married Barbara, 
Duchess of Clorcland, ono of the mistresses of Charles the Second, haying a 
former wife then living In the course of the evidence on this trial, it 
appears that sixteen days hotore, 3Irs Villars, a very bad woman, had artfully 
drawn him into a marriago with one Jfary Wadsworth, a spinster, on the 
mistaken hcliof of her being Mm. Dclcan, a widow, with a fortune of £60,000. 
His marriage with the Duchess w as thereforo set aside, and her Grace was 
allowed the liberty of laarryuig again Fielding craved the benefit of elergj-, 
and when sentence was given that he should he burnt in his hand, prodneed 
the Queen’s wamnt to suspend execution, and was admitted to bail. / 
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ivnndBoinc, -whoso disappointments in love, in gallantly, And 
war, have banished him from public view, and made m 
voluntarily enter into a confinement to which the ungfat® u 
age would otherwise have forced him. Ten lustra * and 
are wholly passed since Orlando first api>earcd in ‘“e 
naetropoliB of this island : his descent noble, his wit hnmoroiis, 
luE person charming. But to none of these recommendatory 
advantages -was his title so undoubted, as that of his beauty. 
His complexion was fair, but his coiintenancc manly ; 
stature of the tallest, his shape the most exact : and though m 
all his limbs he had a proportion ns delicate ns we see in the 
works of the most skilful statuaries, his body had a strength 
and firmness little inferior to the marble of which such 
images are formed. This made Orlando the universal flame of 
all the fair sex ; innocent virgins sighed for him, as Adonis ; 
experienced widows, as Hercules. Thus did this figure walk 
alone the pattern and ornament of our species, but of course 
the envy of all who had the same passions without his superior 
merit, and pretences to the favour of that enchanting creature, 
woman. However, the generous Orlando believed liimself 
formed for the world, and not to be engrossed by any particular 
affection. He sighed not for Delia, for Chloris, for Chloe, for 
Betty, nor my lady, nor for the ready chamber-maid, nor 
distant baroness : woman was his mistress, and the whole sex 
his seraglio. His form was always irresistible ; and if we 
conBider, that not one of five Imndred can bear the least favour 
from a lady without being exalted above himself ; if also we 
must allow, that a smile from a side-box has made Jack Spruce 
half mad : we cannot think it wonderfal that Oilando’s re- 
peated conquests touched his brain : so it certainly did, and 
Orlando became an enthusiast in love ; and m all his address, 
coutracted something out of the oidinary course of breeding 
and civility. However, powerful ns he was, he would still add 
to ttie advantages of his person, that of a profession which the 
lames always favour, and immediately commenced soldier. 
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Thus equipped for love and honour, onr hero seeks distant 
climes and adventures, and leaves the despniriii" njmplis of 
Great Britiiki, to the courtships of beaux and witlings till his 
- return. His exploits in foreign nations and courts have not 
been icgularly enough communicated unto us, to report them 
with that veracity uhieh we profess in our narrations; but 
after many feats of arms (which those who were witnesses to 
them have suppressed out of envy, but which we have had 
faithfully related fiom his own mouth in our public streets) 
Orlando returns home fall, but not loaded, with years. Beaux 
bom in his absence made it their business to deciy his furni- 
ture, his dress, his manner ; but all such rivalr3’ he suppressed 
(as the philosopher did the sceptic, who argued theio was no 
such thing as motion) by only moving. Tho beauteous Villaria,* 
who only was formed for his paramour, became the object of his 
affection. His first speech to her was as follows ; 

« UfADAjr, 

“ It is not only that nature has made us two the most 
accomplished of each sex, and pointed to us to obey her dictates 
in becoming one ; but that there is also an ambition in following 
tho mighty jiersons yon have favoured. Where kings and heroes, 
as great ns Alexander, or such ns could pei senate Alexander, f 
have bowed, permit your general to lay his laurels.” 

According to Milton ; 

“ The Fair witli conscious m.ajesty approv’d 
His ple.Kled reason." 

Fortune having now supplied Orlando with necessaries for 
ills high taste of gallantry and pleasure, his equipage and 
economy had something in them more sumptiions and gallant 
than could he received in our degenerate age ; therefore his 
figure, though highly graceful, appeared so exotic, that it 
assembled all the Britons under the age of sixteen, who saw 

■* 'Baibara, flanglitcr and heiress o£ WiUiara Vdliers, Yisconnt Qrandison. 

+ An allusion to Goodman, tho player, nho nas ono of tho proinisojoua 
{nun ahoro mentioned. 
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his grandear, to follow chariot with shouts and acclnnw ' > 

which he regarded with the contempt wliich great minds a 
in the midst of applauses. I remember, I had the - 

see him one day stop, and call the youths about hitH) to tr i 
he spake as follows : 

“ Good bastards — Go to scbool, and do not lose your tinio i . 
following my nliccls : I am loth to hurt you, because 1 
not but you are all my onn ofTspiing: hai'k ye, yon suit' 
with the white liair, I am sure yon are mine : there is half-a 
crown. Tell yonr mother, tliis, with tlie half-crown I 
her when I got yon, conies to five shillings. Thou hast cos 
me all that, and yet thou art good for nothing. Why, y®” 
young dogs, did you never see a man before ? ” “Jferer .sue'' 
a one as yon, noble general,” replied a truant fiom Westminster. 
“ Sirrah, I believe thee : there is a ciown for thee. Drive on, 
coaobiunn.” 

This vehicle, though sacred to love, was not adorned with 
cloves : such an hicioglyphic denoted too Inngnisliing a passion. 
Orlando thoveforo gave the eagle,* ns being of a constitution 
winch inclined him rather to seize his prey with talons, than 
pine for it with nnu-mnrs. 


CONTtSrUATIOJt OF THE HISTOKTETTE OF 

ORLAl^BO THE EAIE. 

No. 51. SATURDAY, August 6, 1700. [Steeuk.] 

Fortuke being now propitious to the gay Orlando, ht 
dressed, he spoke, he moved as a man might be supposed to dc 
m a nation of pygmies, and had an equal value for oui 
approbation or dislike. It is iisiinl for those who profess f 
nip or the world, to fly from it and live in obscurity , 

Tic Fa-Uingu give tl.c Si-icMl lAjk an Coanls oS Genuan Empire. , 
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bitfc Orlando, with n greater mngnanimitj, contemned it,' and 
appeared in it to tell them so. If, therefore, his exalted mien 
met with an nnwclcomo reception, ho was sure always to 
donble the cause which gave tho distaste. Yon sec our beauties 
affect a negligence in the ornament of then- hair, and ad- 
justing their head-dresscs, as conscious that they adorn 
Khatorer they wear. Ochiido bad not only this humour in 
common with other beauties, but also had a neglect whether 
things became him, or not, in a world he contemned. For this 
reason, a noble particularity appeared m all his economy, 
furniture, and equipage. And to convince the piesent little 
race, how unequal all tlieir measures were to an Antediluvian ' 
as ho called himself, in icspcct of the insects which now appear 
for men, he sometimes rode in an open tumbril, of less size 
than ordinary, to show the largeness of his limbs, and the 
grandeur of his personage, to the greater advantage. At 
other seasons, all his appointments had a magnificence, as if it 
were formed by the genius of Trimalchio of old, which showed 
itself in doing ordinaiy things with an air of pomp and 
grandeur. Orlando therefore called for ten by beat of drum ; 
his valet got ready to shave him by a trumpet to horse ; aud 
water was brought for his teeth, when tho sound was changed 
to boots and saddle. 

In all these glorious excesses from the common practice 
did. the happy' Orlando live aud icign in an uninterrupted 
tranquillity, until an nuluclcy accident brought to his remem- 
brance, that one evening he was married before he courted 
the nuptials of Villaria. Several fatal memorandums weie 
produced to revive the memory of this accident ; and the 
unhappy lover was for ever banished her presence, to whom he 
owed the support of his just lenown and gallantry. But 
distress does not debase noble minds ; it only changes th'e 
scene, and gives them new glory by that alteration. Orlando 
therefore now raves in a garret, and calls to his neiglibour-skies 
to pity bis dolours, and to find redress for an unhappy lover. 

All high spints, in any great agitation of mind, are inclined 
to relieve themselves by poetry; the lenowned porter, of 
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Oliver * had not more volumes arotmd his cell in tjiojigh 
Bedlam, than Orlando in Ms present ' „^fc a license 

inserting poetry in the midst of prose be ° ^iithcne' 
among con ect writers not to be indulged, „ v^m-^fetrefll. 

cesBitvofdomgit,togiveainBtideaoftheheiooiy 

will plead foi the libeity we shall hereaftei ‘ ' ^uetof 
Orlando’s cohloquies in veise and piose, utter 
great wits, and such as those to whom they are nea j ‘ 
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No 52. TUESDAY, August 9, 1709. [StbeuE-3 

Long had the crowd of the gay and young stood in suspense* 
as to tlicir fate m theii passion U the beauteous Delnmim ! 
hub all then hopes are lately vanished, by the declaiation 
that she has made of hei choice, to tnho the happy Aichihaldt 
for licr companion for life. Upon her mnlnng this loioan, the 
expense of sweet poudci and jessaranic aio consideiablv 
abated ; and the meiccis and milliners complain of hei uant of 
public spun, lu not concealing longer a secret whidi was sc 
much the benefit oi trade. But so it has happened ; and nc 
one a as in conlidonce with hci in cnriying on this tioaty, bii! 
the matchless Virgulta, nlioso dcspaii of otei cntoiing the 
matrimonial state made hci, some nights liefoie Delnmira’s 
icmlntion was pnbhdied to the a oi Id, addus'- ho: self to Iict 
in the followinir maimci . 


• C-TWI' 11 h jwrlcr i-. ,iil u hnti tern thr> ougm ,1 CtitW 

Galmcl, fntliu oS Colley 1 11 1 , r, ropicl ooe tf (lie lumtio fienrct ob 

SvW 


AicLiHlii namilfo-i. <.{ MoihcnNill, eon oS Wjllmm, lliirf Pul.6 ef 
" pllml '"T ;'*? ‘"'irv .'trcluteW It. re incanf Ho -v v, munbfr 

*!»» tin e 1 I''" eflonia^ls Oa\erner of Jamaic,!, 11111 attout 

At. n-.n /if' ihiirl.tcr qt Jam«, Tati of 

D K. u'/, a'i; ' niTtUom V Ito a.ca at'ra* fa 
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“ Dclnmira ! yo\i are aow goiiig into tlinfc state of life 
wherein the nse of your charms is wholly to be applied to the 
pleasing only one man. That swimming air of yonr body, 
that janty bearing of your head over one shoulder, and that 
inexpressible beauty in yonr manner of playing yonr Fan, 
’ most be lowered into a more confined behaviour ; to shew, that 
yon would rather shun than receive addre.sscs for the future. 
Therefore, dear Dclamira ! give me those excellencies you leave 
off and acquaint me with yonr manner of charming : for I tahe 
the liberty of our friendship to say, that when I consider my 
own statm'e, motion, complexion, wit, or breeding, I cannot 
tbink myself any way your inferior ; yet do I go through 
crowds without bounding a man, and all my acquaintance 
marry round mo, while I live a virgin unasked, and I think 
unregarded.” 

Delamii'a heard her with great attention, and, with that 
dexterity which is natural to her, told her, that “ all she had 
above the rest of her sex and contempovavy beauties was 
wholly owing to a Fan, (that was left her by her mother, and 
had been long in the family) which whoever had in possession 
and used with skill, should command the hearts of all her . 
beholders : and since,” said she smiling, “ I have no more to do 
with, extending my conquests or trinmphs, I will make you a 
present of this inestimable rarity.” Virgnlta made her 
expressions of the highest gratitude for so uncommon a confi- 
dence in her, and desired she would “sliow her what was 
peculiar in the management of that utensd, which rendered it 
of such general force while she was mistress of it.” Delamira 
replied, “ You see, madam, Cupid is the principal figure painted 
on it ; and the skill in playing this Fan is, in your several 
motions of it, to let him appear as little as possible ; for 
honourable lovers fly all endeavours to ensnare them ; and 
yonr Cupid must hide his bow and arrow, or he will never be 
sure of his game. Ton may observe,” continued she, " that in 
all public assemblies, the sexes seem to separate themselves, 
and draw up to attack each other with eye-shot : that is the 
time when the Fan, which is all the armour of a woman, is of 
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most use in onr defence ; for onr minds are constmed J 
n-ariug of that iittle instmment, and onr thonghts “Pl 
composure or agitation, according to the motion of it. 
may observe, when Will Peregrine comes into the side < 
Miss Gatty flutters her fan, as a fly does its wings roun 
candle; while her eldest sister, who is as much in 
him as she is, is as grave as a vestal at his entrance ; and ' 
consequence is accordingly. He watches half the play ® 
glance from her sister, while Gatty is overlooked an 
neglected. I n ish yon heartily as much success in the manage- 
ment of it os I have had : If yon think fit to go on where 1 
left off, I will give you a short account of the execution I have 
made with it. 

“Ciinon, who is the dnllest of mortals, and though a 
wonderful great scholar, docs not only pause, hut seems to 
take a nap widi his eyes open between every other sentence in 
his discourse : him have I made a loader in assemblies ; and 


one blow on the shoulder as I passed by him has raised him to 
a downright impertinent in all conversations. The airy Will 
Sampler is become as lethargic by this my wand, as Cimon is 


^sprightly. Take it, good girl, and use it without mercy ; for 
the reign of beauty never lasted fall tiirec years, but it ended 
in lu.aiTiago, or condemiiafioii to virginity. As you fear there- 
fore, the one, and hope for the other, I expect an hourly 
journal of jour triumphs; for I have it by oortaiii tradition, 
that it was given to Ibe fir.st who noio it, by an enchantress!^ 
with this lemnrknble power, that it bestows a liiiBband in half 
a jeav on her who does not overlook her proper minute- but 
as.sips to a long despair the woman ulio is well oflbred’, and 
neglects f Imt jii ojiosal. klay occasion attend yourclmrms, and 
jour clmrms slip no occasion ! Give me, I say, an account of 
u raectiug ; and you siiall 

klure I slionld meet my 
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THE CIVIL HUSBAND. 

No, 53. TEURSDAY, August 11 , 1709. [Steeuu.] 

The fnto aud character of the iuconEfcaut Osinyu is a jusi 
DxcuEO for the little notice taken by his widow of his departnre 
onb of this life, which was equally tvonblosonic to Elmira, his 
faithful spouse, and to himself. That life passed between them 
after this mnnnei', is the reason the town has just now received 
a lady with all that gaiety, after having been a relict bat three 
months, which other women baldly assume under fifteen, after 
such a disaster. Elmira is the daughter of a rich and worthy 
citizen, who gave her to Osmyii, with a poition which might 
have obtained her an alliance with our noblest houses, and 
fixed her in the eye of the world, where her story had not been 
now to be related : for her good qualities had made her the 
object of universal esteem among the polite pai-t of mankind, 
from whom she has been banished and immured until the 
■death of her gaoler. It is now full fifteen years since that 
beauteous lady was given into the hands of the happy Osmyn, 
who, in the sense of all the world, received at that time a 
present more valuable than the possession of both the Indies. 
She was then in her early bloom, with an understanding and 
discretion very little inferior to the most experienced matrons. 
She was not beholden to the charms of her sex, that her 
company was prefeiable to any Osmyn could meet with 
abroad ; for were all slie said considered without regard to her 
being a woman, it might stand the examination of the severest 
judges. She had all the beauty of her own sex, with all the 
conversation-accomplishments of om's. But Osmyn very soon 
grew surfeited with the charms of her person by possession, 
and of her mind by want of taste ; for ho was one of that 
loose sort of men, who have but one reason for setting any 
valne upon the fair sex ; who consider even brides but as new 
women, and consequently neglect them when they cease to be 
Bueb. All the merit of Elmira could not prevent her becoming 
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n mere ^^ifo within few mwuU'; Iscr imp*w oi , 

had HO little relish for her mi'trsation. that he I ' -g^Qui- 
Ihc advaiitase-! of it. “JIj Bpoii.ee,’’ .said he to one ^ p.new 
paiiioiie, *■ is RO very discreet, bo good, RO virtuon.e, an jj^ 

not nlmt, that 1 think her porRon is rather Iho objee o 
than of love ; and there is aneh a thing ns mnmt'\hic i ‘ 
rather distance than passion.” But theic being no nice . 

the state of matrimony, their life began to take Ihc^nsd® c . . 
dations to become the most irlcBoine of all beings, liny 
in the first plnec icry compl.dsaut ; and having at “car 
certain Inion ledge that they weic indiftbrent to each olUcr,' 
apologies were made for every little circnnistniico whioh they 
thought betrayed their ninlual coldness. Thm lasted but fe’iv 
months, when they shewed a diffcicnce of opinion iP every 
trifle ; and, ns a sign of certain decay' of affection, the word- 
“perhaps” was introduced in all their di.scouiso. “1 have a 
mind to go to the park,” sayrs bIic ; “ bnt pci haps, tpy dear, 
you uill want the coach on some other occasion." He “ would 
very willingly caixy her to the play ; hut poihnps she had 
rather go to lady Centaur’s * and play at ombre." They were 
both persons of good discerning, and soon found that they 
mortally hated each other, by their niniiner of hiding it. 
Certain it is, that tlieie are some genio’s which arc not 
capable of pure nll’cction, and a man is born with talents for it 
as much ns for poetiy or any other science. 

Osmyn began too late to find the imperfection of bis own 
heart ; and used all tlie methods in the world to correct it, 
and argue himself into return of desire and passion for his 
wife, by the contemplation of her excellent qualities. Ins groat 
obligations to her, and the high value he saw all the world 
except himself did put upon her. Bnt such is man’s unhappy 
condition, that though the weakness of the heart has a prevail- 
mg power over the strength of the head, yet the strength of 
nl”!" « against the weakness nf the heart. 

JUj lerefore, stmggled in vain to revive departed desire ; 


Ihe 


nttMo o£ one o£ the diaractera in Boa Joiwou’b “SJenl yppmaa." 
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and for tliafc rensoB resolved to retire to one of his estates' in 
the country, and pass away his hours of wedlock in the noble 
diversions of the field ; and in the fury oi‘ a disappointed lover, 
made an oath to leave neither stag, fox, or hare living, during 
the days of his wife. Besides that eonntiy-sports wonld be an 
amusement, he hoped also, that his spouse would be half-killed 
by the very sense of seeing tins town no more, and would think 
her life ended as soon as she left it. He communicated his 
design to Elmira, who received it, as now she did all things, 
like a person too unhappy to be relieved or afflicted by the 
circumstance of place. This unexpected resignation made 
Osmyn resolve to be as obliging to her as possible ; and if lie 
could not prevail upon himself to be kind, ho took a resolution 
at least to act sincerely, and communicate fr.ankly to her the 
weakness of his temper, to excuse the indifference of his 
behaviour. He disposed his household in the way to Rutland, 
so ns he and his lady travelled only in the coach, for the con- 
venience of discourse. They had not gone many miles out of 
town, when Osmyn spoke to this purpose : 

“ My dear, I believe I look quite as silly now I am going to 
tell yon I do not love you, as when I first told you I did. We 
arc now going into the country together, with only one hope 
of making this life agreeable, Burvivorsliip ; desire is not in 
our power ; mine is all gone for yon. What shall we do to 
carry it with decency to the world, and hate one another with 
.discretion ? ” 

The lady answered, without the least observation on tlie 
■extravagance of his speech ; 

“ My dear, you havm lived most of your days in a court, and 
I have not been wholly unacquainted with that sort of life. 
In courts, you see good-will is spoken with great warmth, ill- 
will covered with great civility. Men are long in civilities to 
those they hate, and short in expressions of kindness to those 
they love. Therefore, my dear, let ns be well-bred bUU ; n'nd 
it is no matter, as to all who see us, whether we love or hate : 
and to let you see how much you are beholden to me for my 
"conduct, I have both hated and despised yon, my dear, tin's 
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THE mm OF ST. PAUL’S. 

, I?o..54. SA.TTJRDAY, Augd.st 1?., 1709. [Stkei.e.] 

As we liave prolesFecl that all the actions of men .are our 
Buhjeet, the most solemn are not to be omitted, if tliere happens 
to creep into their behaviour anytliing improper for such occa- 
sions. Therefore the oiTence mentioned in the following 
epistles, though it ma}- seem to be committed in a place sacred 
from obsei vntion, is such, that it is onr duty to remark upon it : 
for, though he who does it is himself only gnilty of an inde- 
corum, he occasions a criminal levity in all others who are 
present at it. 

“St Paoi’s CnxiscuvAKD, Atijiisfll. 

“JTu. BlCICmiSTAFF, 

“ It being mine as well as the opinion of many others, 
that your papers are extremely well fitted to reform any 
irregular or indecent practice, I present the following as one 
winch requires your correction. Myself, and a great many 
good people who frequent the divine service at St. Paul’s, have 
been a long time scandalized by the imprudent conduct of 
Stentor* in that cathedral.. This gentleman, yon must know, is 
always very exact and zealous in his devotion, wliich I believe 
. nobody blames ; but then he is accustomed to roar and bellow 
, so terribly loud in the responses, that he frightens even us of 
the congregation who are daily used to him : and one of our 
petty canons, a punning Cambridge scbolar, calls his way of 
worship a Bull-offering. His harsh untuneable pipe is no more 
fit than a raven’s to join with the music of a choir ; yet, 
nobody having been enough hia friend, I suppose, to inform 
him of it, he never fails, when present, to drown the harmony 
of every hymn and anthem, by an inundation of sound beyond 
-that of the bridge at the ebb of the tide, or the neighbouring, 
lions in the anguish of their hunger. This is a grievance. 


Dr. Vfilliam SUmloy, Dean of St Paul’s. 
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which, to my certain hnowledge, several 
to sec redressed ; and if by inserting this epistle inyo i 
or by repiescnting the matter your own way, you can 
Stentor, that discoid in a choir is the same sin that sc n 
in the church in general, j’ou would lay a gi’eat obligation 
us ; and make some atonement for certain of your paragra^ -> 
which have not been highly approved by us. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Jeofkrt CiiAOTicnnBii.” 


It is wonderful that there should be such a general lamenta- 
tion, and the grievance so freqncnt, and yet the offender never 
know anything pf it. I have leceived the following letter 
from my kinsman at the Hcralds-oflico, near t!ic same place. 

. " Dear Oousi^*, 

/ “ This office, which has had its shaie in the impartial 

justice of your censures, demands at present your vindichfcioti 
of 'their rights and privileges. There are certain hours when 
out young heralds arc exercised in the faculties of making pro- 
clamation, and other vociferations, which of right belong to us 
only to utter : but at the same houi'S Stentor in St. Paul’s 
church, in spite of the coaches, carts, London cries, and all 
other sounds between us, exalts his throat to so bigli a key, 
tliab the most noisy of our order is utterly unheard. If you 
please to observe upon this, you will ever oblige, &c." 

There have been coinuuraicated to me some otlior ill conse- 
quences from the same cause ; as, the overturning of coaches 
by Buddeu starts of the liorees as they passed tliat way, women 
pregnant frightened, and' heirs to families lost ; which are 
public disasters, though arising from’ a good intention : but it 
IS hoped, after this admonition, that Stentor will avoid an act 
m so great supererogation, ns singing without a voice. 
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THE SHABPEE • 

Ko. 56. THURSDAY, August 18, 1709. [Steut.b.] 

There is a yoxiRg foTeignct comtnitlcd to ray cate, TfRo 
puzzles me extremely in the questions ho asks about the ]iersonB 
of figure wo meet in public places. He has but vcrj’ little of 
our language, and tJicrcforo I am mightily at. a loss to c.xpress 
to him things for which they have no word in that tongue to 
which ho was bom. It has been often my answer, npon his 
asking who such a fine gentleman is ? That ho is what wc 
call a Sharper : and he wants my explication. I thought it 
would be very unjust to tell him, ho is the same the Prench 
call Cbjid'n ; the Latins, N'diulo ; or the Greeks, Pa(r>:nX : for, 
as custom is the most powerful of all laws, and that the Order 
of men wc call Sharpers arc received amongst us, not only xvith 
permission, but favour, I thought it nnjnst to use them like 
persons upon no establishment ; besides .that it would be 
unpardonable dishonour to onr country, to let him leave ns 
with au opinion, that our nobility aud^ gentry keep company 
' with common thieves and cheats; I told him, " they were a. 
sorb of tame Hussars, that were allowed in onr cities, like the 
wild ones in onr camp ; who had all the privileges belonging to 
us, but at the same time were not tied to onr discipline or laws,” 
Aletheup, who is a gentleman of too much virtue for the age he 
lives in, would not let this matter be thus palliated ; but toldmy 
pupil, “ that he was to uirderstand that distinctiou, quality, 
merit, and industry, were lard aside among us by the incursions 
of those civil Irrrssars; who had got so much countenance, 
that the breeding and fashion of the age turned their way to 
' the ruin of order and economy in all places where they are 

' * This is thd first of uomo excellent papers, jn -which Steele employed his 

wit in exposing the g^wexters, sharpers, and swindlers of his time, -with a 
. vic-w to guard his unwary countrymen from their snares, and “to hanisli 
, ' fraud and cozenage from tho presence and conversation of gentlemen.” 
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adraitlcd.” But Roplironins, who never falls 1^1® 
any Bubjcefc, but applies proper language, ’ 

with which the thing in debate is to be treated, tola 
“that gentleman had spolccn nothing but what w ^ 
true ; bnt fell upon it "with too much eam«tne?s to give 
idea of that sort of people he was declaiming agains » . 
remedy the evil which ho bewailed : for the acceptance ot 
men being an ill which liad crept into the conversation-par 
our lives, and not into onr constitution itself, it must be cor 
rooted where it began : and consequently is to be amended on J 
by bringing raillery and derision upon the persons who arc 
guilty, or those who converse with them. “ For the Sharpers, 
continued he, “at present are not as formerly, under the 
acceptation of pick-poekels ; bnt are by custom erected into a 
real and venerable body of men, and have subdued us to so very 
particular a deference to them, that thongh they are known to 
bo men witbont honour or conscience, no demand is called a 


heat upm 
and shill 
the yotith 
as literally 


debt of honour so indisputably as theirs. Yon may lose your 
honour to them, but they lay none against you ; as the priest- 
hood in jRoman catholic countries can purchase what they 
please for the church, but they can alienate nothiug from it. 


It is from this toleration, that Sharpers aie to be found among 
all sorts of assemblies and companies ; and every talent amongst 
men is made use of by some one or other of the society, for the 
good of their commou cause : so that an unexperienced 3 'oimg 
gentleman is as often ensnaicd by his undoretanding as his 
folly ; for who could be unmoved, to hear the clocjuent Dromio 
explain the constitution, talk in the key of Cato, with the 
severity of one of the ancient sages, and debate the greatest 
question of state in a common chocolate or cofl’ce-house ? who 
could, I saj', hear this gcuerous declnmator, witliout being fired 
at Ins noble zeal, and becoming his professed follower, if he mi«-Iit 
be admitted ? Monoculns’s-^ gravity would be no loss inviting to 
a bcgmner m conversation ,- and the suare of his eloquence 
eqv\a y catch one who had never seen an old gentleman so 


' Mo.octaua „„ to toton S.X Humplney Jloueux. 
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very \Yise, and yefc so little severe. Stany otlicv instances of 
extraordinary men among the brofhcrhood might be i)ro(Uiced ; 
'hntever 5 ’ man, who knows the tonm, can supply himself witii 
such examples without their being imtued.” — Will Vafer, who is 
skilful at finding out the ridiculous side of a thing, and placing 
it in a new and proper light, though he very seldom talks, 
thought fit to outer into this suhject. He has lately lost certain 
loose sums, which half the income of his estate will bring in 
witbin seven years : besides which , be proposes to many', to set 
all right, lie was, therefore, indoient enough to speak of this 
matter with great impartiality. “ When I look around me,” said 
this easy gentleman, “ and consider in a just balance ns bvbhks. 
elder brothers whose support our dull fathers contrived to 
depend upon certain acres, with the roolcs, whoso ancestors left 
them the wide world ; I cannot but admiie their fraternity, and 
Donlcmn my own. Is not Jack Heyday much to be preferred 
to the laiight he has bubbled ? Jack has bis equipage, his 
wcticiies, and bis followers ; the Icnight, so far from a retinue, 
that ho is almost one of Jack’s. However, he is gay, you see, 

still; a florid outside. His habit speaks the man — And 

since he must unbutton, he would not be reduced outwardly, 

, but is stripped to his upper coat. But though I have great 
temptation to it, I will nob at this time give the history of the 
losing side ; but speak the effects of my thoughts, since the loss 
of my money, upon the gaining people. This ill fortune makes 
, most men contemplative and given to reading ; at least it has 
happened so to me ; and the rise and fall of the family of 
Sharpers in all ages has been my contemplation.” 

I fin'd, all times have had of this people ; Homer, in his 
excellent heroic poem, calls them Myrmidons, who were a body 
that kept among themselves, and bad nothing to lose ; there-' 
fore never spared .either Oreek or Trojan, when they' fell in 
then: way, upon a party. But there is a memorahle verse, 
which gives us an account of what broke that whole body, and 
made both Greeks and Troyans masteis of the secret of their 
' warfare and plunder. There is nothing so pedantic as many 
.quotations ; therefore I shall inform yon only, that in this bat-' 
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talion there were two officers cnlleii Thorsites ft . 

they were both less renowned for their beauty tha 
but each had this particular happiness, that they uerc i 
over head and ears in the same water which ° ,1; 

invulnerable ; and had ever after certain gifts, which i 
of the world were never to enjoy. Among nh 

never to Iniow they were the most dreadful to the sigot 
mortals, never to be diffident of tlicir oun abilities, never 
blush, or ever to be wounded but by each other. Though sotn 
historians say, gaming began among the Lydians, to diver 
hunger, I could cite many authorities to prove it liad its ” 
the siege of Troy ; and that Ulysses won the sevenfold shield 
at hazard. But be that as it may, the ruin of the corps of the 
Myrmidons proceeded from a breach between Thersilos and 
Pandarus. The first of these was leader of a sqnadion, wherein 
thelntterwnshut aprivntoman ; but having all the good qualities 
nooessai-y for a partisan, he w.astbe favourite of his officer. But 
the whole history of the several changes in the order of 
Sharpers, fi'om those Myrmidons to our modern men of address 
and plunder, will require that we consult some ancient manu- 
scripts. As we make these enquiries, we shall diuinally 
communicate them to the public, tlint the Knights of tiie 
Industry may be better uudei stood by tlic good people of 
England. These sort of men, in some ages, were sycophants 
and flatterers only, and were endued uith arts of life to' 


capacitate them for the conversation of the iieh and gi’eafc ; 
but now the bubble courts the impostor, and pretends at the’ 
utmost to be but his equal. To clear up tlio reasons nnd ' 
causes in siicb revolutions, and tlie different conduct between 
ools and clieals, shall be one of our labours for the good ofUiis 
ving om. How tlierefoi e pimps, footruen, fidlers, and lacqueys, 
companions in this present age, shall be 
thisio.,ni * influence of the 'planet MercuiT'*'' on 

ft patron ot tlf of which Slinipt^ over Sol, who is 

e luses and all honest professions, has been 


• Mttcviry vm «,o god o£ tliiorea. 
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UQtcd by' tiio learned Job Oadbnry,* to bft the can=fi, ihol 
“ ennuing and trick arc more c'lcome/l tiinn art nnd Kciencv*" 
It mi\ 5 t be alloNrcd nbo, to tltt memory of Mr. Partridge, Inbi 
of Cecil Street, in the Strand, that in bis ansts'cr to svn borevy 
question, At what hour of the night to set a fox-trap in .fniae 
- 1705 ? ho lias largely diFca':''cd, nndcr the charaeter of 
Reynard, the manner of surprising nil Sharpors .ns well as him. 
But of these great points, after more mature deliberation. 


COT?PEl\mTn. 


Ko. 57. SATURDAY, August 20, 1700. [Stef.i,k.3 

ScfOE my last, I have received a letter from Tom Trump, to 
desire that I would do the fraternity of gamesters the yustico to 
.own, that there are notorious Sharpers, who are not of their 
class. Among otliei-s he presented me with the picture ol 
Hairy Copporsmitb, in little, who, ho B.nys, is at this day worth 
half a plum,"^ by means much more indirect tban by false dice. , 

I must confess, there appeared some reason in what be asserted } 
and he met me since, and accosted me in the following manner : 

“ It is wonderful to me, Mr. Bickerstaff, that you can pretend 
to be a man of penetration, nird ’Mi upon ns lini gilts of 
the Industry ns the wickedest of mortals, when there are so 
many who live in the constant practice of baser motbodR uu- 
■ oliEcrved. You cannot, tbougb you know the story of myaclf 
. and the North Briton, bnt allow 1 urn an b'oncster man ibati 
’ Will Coppersmith, for all bis «veat credit among tbo Lombards. 

. I get my money by men’s a’oHies, and bo gets bis by tbeir dw- 

' tresses The flpr>H7,rnn. Tnotebant coiamnnicatca , bis griefs to 

- him nnrl 1,0 nr, ^tbem by cKtortion. If, Ibcvofore, regard 

• 1 ’ , , , Yiersons we injnre, wbo is tbo 

- IS to he had to tiie r - > . ' ■ , ' ' , - 

, . .ImaswU-tocik^r, an astrologor, ana n Stotiior conjnrot 

' .* Rnrll™™ .• *fl sovein' 'ycataattet Uo WV \nIo ttvo 'hands ot Sqon' 

' of 1 'fi and died in reality aSoiit ths hcginnlng ol July, ITlS 

in tVio City loT 100,0001. ' . . ' 

‘liiCKct^tafl 8 apliolde 
■t A pliiTn is a lerj 
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move Wameable, Tio tlmt oppresses an unliappy man, or lie tl 
clieatB a foolish one ? All mankmd are indifferently liaoie 
adverse strokes of fortune ; and ho who adds to them, wheo 
he might relievo them, is certainly a worse subject than he who 
unburdens a man whose prosperity is unwieldy to Mm. Besides 
all which, he that bon'ows of Coppersmith does it ^ out o 
necessity ; he that plays with me docs it out of choice.” 

I allowed Trump there are men as bad as himself, which is tlie 
height of his pretensions : and mu^t confess, that Coppersmith 
is the most wicked and impudent of all Sharpers : a creature 
that cheats with credit, and is a robber m the habit of a friend. 
The contoraplation of this worthy person made me reflect on 
the wonderful successes 1 have observed men of the meanest 
capacities meet with in the world, and recollect an observation 
I once heard a sago man make; which was, “ Thnt^lie had 
observed, that in some professions, the lower the understand- 
ing, the greater the capacity.” * 1 remember, bo instanced. 


that of a hanker, and said, that " the fewer appetites, passions, 
and ideas a man had, he was the better for bis business.” / 
There is little Sir Tristram, without connection in his speed! , 
or so mncli as common sense, has arrived by his own natnra 1 
parts at one of the gi-e.atest estates amongst ns. But hones i 
Sir Tristram knows himself to be but a repositoiy for cash : bp 
is just such an utensil as his iron chest, and may rather he sain 
to hold money, tlmn possess it Tliere is nothing so pleasant 
ns to be in the conversation of these wealthy pvofioionts. * I 
liad lately the honour to drink half a pint with Sir Tristram, 
Uarry Coppersmith, and Giles Twoshoes. Tlicse wags gave 
one another credit in discourse, according to their purses ; they 
jest by the pound, and make nnliwers as they honour bills. 
Without vanity, I thought mysolf fche prettiest fellow of tlio 
comp.my ; but I had no manner of pmver over one muscle in 
their faces, though they sniirked at evei^' word spoken by each 
other. Sir Tristram called for a pipe of 'tobacco ; and felling 

“'""Skt, '<hcK ho bids Lori Bolmpbroko tnko 
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US *' tobacco was a pot-liorb,” bid tiiodinwer bring liim fcbc 
other half-pint. Twoshoes laughed ut tlie knight’.s wit without 
-Tnoder.itiou ; I took tho liberty to say " it was but a jmn.” “ A 
pun !” said Coppersmith ; “you would be a hotter man l)y ton 
thousand pounds if you could pun like Sir Tristram.” With 
that they ail hurst out together. The queer curs maintained 
this style of dialogue until we had drunk our quart n-i)ioce by 
half-pints. All I conUl bring away with me is, that Twoshoes 
is not worth twenty thousand pounds : for his mirth, though 
ho was as insipid as citlier of the others, had no more ellect 
upon the company than if lie had been a bankinipt. 


HARD WORDS. 

No. 58. TUESDAY, August 28, 1709. [Stuele.] 

% 

A MAN would be apt to think, in this laughing town, that it 
were impossible a thing so exploded ns speaking hard words 
should be practised by any one that had ever seen good com- 
pany ; but, as if there were a standard in our minds as well 
as bodies, you see very many just where they were twenty years 
ago, and more they cannot, will not arrive at. Were it not 
thus, the noble Martins would not bo the only man in England 
whom nobody can understand, though he talks more than any 
man else. 

Tfill Dactylo the epigrammatist. Jack Comma tlie gram- 
marian, Nick Orosse-gram who writes anagrams, and myself, 
made a pretty company at a corner of this room ; and entered 
very peaceably upon a subject fit euougli for us, which was, the 
examination of the force of tho particle Eor, when Martins 
joined us. He, being well known to us all, asked “ what wo 
were upon ? for lie had a mind to consummate the happiness of 
the day, which had been speub among the stars of the fii-st 
, magnitude, among the men ol letters ; and therefore, to put a 
period to it as he had commenciid it,-he should, be glad to Bo 
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allowed to participate of the pleasure of our society.” I 
him the subject. “ Faith, gentlemen,” said Martins, “your 
subject is humble ; and if you will give me leave to elevate the 
conversation, I should humbly oll'ev, that you would enlarge 
your enquiries to the word Por-as-much ; for though I take it, 
said he, “ to be but one word, yet the particle Much implyin? 
quantit}', the particle As similitude, it will bo greater, and more 
like ourselves, to treat of For-as-mneh.” Jack Comma is 
always ' serious, and answered ; “ Martins, I must take the 
liberty to say, that you have fallen into all this error and prO' 
fuse manner of speech by a certain huny in your imagination, 
for want of being more exact in the knowledge of the parts of 
speech ; and it is so with all men who have not well studied 
the particle For. You have spoken For without making any 
inference, which is the great use of that particle. There is no 
manner of force in your observation of quantity and similitudo 
in the syllables As and Much. But it is ever the fault of men 
of great wit to be incorrect ; which evil they mn into by ap 
indiscreet use of the word For. Consider all the books of con^ 
troversy which have been written, and I will engage yon will 
observe, that all the debate lies in this point, Wbether they 
brought in For in a just manner ; or forced it in for their own 
use, rather than as understanding the use of the word itself? 
There is nothing like familiar instances : yon have heard the 
story of the Irishman, who re.ading, “ hloney for live hair,” 
took a lodging, and expected to be paid for living at that house. 
If this man had knoivn, For was in that place of a quite 
different signification from the particle To, lie conld not have 
fallen into the mistake of taking lAva for what the Latins call 
Vivere, or rattier Hahitare." 

Marlins seemed at a lo's; and, admiring his profound 
learning, wished he had been hied n scholar, for ho did not take 
the scope of his disconrse. This wise debate, of which wo had 
much more, made me reflect upon the difference of their capa- 
cities, and wonder that there could be os it were a diiersity in 
men’s genius for nonsonso ; that one shoald blnsteri while 
another crept, in ubsuiditica. Martins moves like n blind 
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Hinn, lifting Ms legs Mglier than the ordinary way of stepping j 
and Coinmn, like one who is only short-siglsted, picking Ms 
vay when he should he marching on. Wont of learning makes 
Martins a brisk entertaining fool, and gives him a full scope ; but 
that which Comma has, and calls learning, make-s liim diffident, 
and curbs his natuml misiinderstauding to the great loss of the 
men of raillery. This conversation contirmed me in the opinion, 
that learning nsnally docs but improve in ns what nature 
endowed us with. He that wants good sense is unhappy in 
having learning, for he has thereby only more ways of exposing 
himself; and he that has sense Imows that learning is not 
knowledge, but rather the art of using it. 


TOM WILDAIR. 

Ho. CO. SATURDAY, August 27, 1700. [Steeub.] 

To proceed regularly in the history 6f my wortMes, I ought 
to give an account of what has passed from day to day in this 
place ; hut a young fellow of my acquaintance has so lately 
been rescued cub of the hands of the Knights of the Industry, 
that I rather choose to relate the manner of bis escape from 
them, and the uncommon way which was used to reclaim him, 
than to go on in my intended diaiy. 

. You arc to know then, that Tom Wildair is a student of the 
Inner Temple, and has spent his time, since he left the 
imiTcrsily for that place, in the common diversions of men of 
fashion ; that is to say, in whoring, drinking, and gaming. 
The two former vices he bad from his father ; but was led intO' 
the last by the conversation of a partisan of the Myrmidons 
who had chambers near him. His allownnoe from his father 
was a very plentiful one for a man of sense, but ns scanty for a 
, modem fine gentleman. His frequent losses had reduced him 
, to BO necessitous a coaditiou, that his lodgings were always 
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hanniccl by impatient creditors; and all liis tlionghts^rap^ T 
iu contiiving low metliods to support himself 
from which he knew not how to retreat, and in *® 

wanted means to proceed. There is never wanting soi®® , 
natnred i>erson to send a man an account of what he has bo 
mind to hear ; therefore ninny epistles wore convej'cd to 1 
father of this extravagant, to inform him of the compo’’y> ^ ® - 
pleasures, the distresses, and entertainments, in which his son 
passed his time. The old fellow received these advices wita 
all the pain of a parent, hut frequently consulted his pillow, to 

know how to behave himself on sneh iinpoitant occasions, as 

the welfare of his son, and the safety of his fortune- 
many agitations of mind, he reflected, that necessity was the 
nsual snare which made men fall into meanness, and that a 
libel al fortune generally made a libeial and honest mind; he 
resolved therefore to save him from his ruin, by giving him 
oppoitunities of tasting wliat it is to he at ease, and inclosed to 
him the following order npon Sir Tristram Cash. 

“ Sir, 

" Pray pay to Mr. Thomas Wildair, or order, the sinh of one 
thousand pounds, and place it to the account of yours, 

“ HuiU'HRy Wiluaib.” 


Tom was so astonished with the receipt of this order, that 
though he Icnew it to be his father’s hand, and that he had 
always large sums at Sir Tristram’s ; yet a thousand pounds 
was a trust of which his conduct had always made him appear 
so little capable, that he kept his note by him, until he writ to 
his father the following letter : 

“HONOtTEED FaTHEU, 

" I have lecoived an order under your hand for a thousand 
pounds, in words at length ; and I think I could swear it is 
jour own hand. I have looked it over nud over twenty 
thonsand times. There is in plain letters, T,h,o,ujs,n,D,d : ond 
after it, the letters P,o,u,n,d,B. 2 have it still by me, n'nd shall, 
I believe, continue reading it until I hear from you.” 
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The old gentleman tooli no manner of notice of the receipt 
of his letter ; but sent him another order for three thousand 
pounds more. Ilis amazement on this second loiter was un- 
spoahable. lie immediately donblc-loeked his door, and sat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both his ordere. 
After he had read them until he was half mad, lie walked six 
or seven turns in his chamber, then opens his door, then locks 
it again ; and, to examine thoroughly this matter, he locks his 
door again, puts his table and chairs against it ; then goes into 
his closet, and, locking himself in, reads his notes over again about 
nineteen times, which did but increase his astonishment. Soon 
after, he began to recollect many stories he had formerly heard of 
persons, who had been possessed with imaginations and appear- 
ances which had no foundation in nature, hut had been taken 
. with sudden madness in the midst of a seeming clear and un- 
tainted reason. This made him very gravely conclude he was 
out of his wits ; and, with a design to compose himself, he 
immediately betakes him to his night-cap, with a resolution to 
sleep himself into his former poverty and senses. To bed there- 
fore he goes at noon-day ; hut soon rcso again, and resolved to 
visit Sir Tristram upon this occasion. He did so, and dined 
with the knight, expecting he would mention some advice from 
his father about paying him money ; but no snob thing being 
said, “ Look you, Sir Tristram,” said he, “ you are to know, 
that an affair has happened, which — ” “Look you,” says 
Tiistram, “ I know. Hr. Wildnir, you are going to desire me 
to advance ; but the late call of the bank, where I have not 
yet made my last payment, has obliged me — ” Tom interrupted 
him, by shewing him the bill of a thousand pounds. Tnien he , 
hod looked at it for a convenient time, and as often surveyed 
Tom’s looks and countenance ; “ Look yon, Mr. Wildair, a 
thousand pounds — Before he could proceed, he shows him 
the order for three thousand more — Sir Tristram examined the 
orders at the light', and finding at tlic writing the name, there 
was a certain stroke in one letter, which the father and he had 
agreed should be to such directions as ho desired might be 
more immediately honoured, he forthwith pays the money. 



FEI.LOWS OF 

N.i, CJ. TrC'iiiAY. At’o.'.-r 

Asto.'.T. uianj' phriV'"! «l)fch l/avt- CT'.j't into civnvcTvAtiMtj 
of fv.cU cooipany (l> fro jtifnt tlii< jihoo, ib^ro ji? nc^ 
oiu' w5iioU mi'^lc.'wU rnc mnro, th'iti th.it of a " Follw of » prcirs 
dc'i! of rire.” Thix to'-iophorica! (''rm, Firo. bns dinsf rtiK'’-' 
(rcvid m kfopuif’ coxwnil''’ m niv< «.f on" nno!!-,. r; (tut at 
ftiiiue time it lia^ mode (item troiiWcHiinc to every liodycH* 
You fie, in Uie very uir of a “ relion of riro,” soraotliiniT 
cxpaisno of what lie iiould Ih' nt, that if it won; not for s^lf* 
pre'-ervtiUon, r» man wctuld Iniv^h out. 

1 luui In.sl ni;rhl the fate lo drink n hoUle with luo of thC'O 
rircmen, who nero indeed dirperfed like the Mynnidon** in nil 
quarters, and to he met with ainouK tliose of tlic most diftofftd 
educnlion. One of my conqianions wns a fchohir v\it(i Fire i 
and the other a soldier of the rnme comiile-rion. 3Iy JenniP" 
. man would full into disjnitcs, mid urgiio without nny innwiei 
of provocation or conlnidicUon t the other was decisiv e wiiiiont 
words, and vionld giro a shrug or an oath to cipross bii 
opinion. My learned mnn was a nicio sehoTar, and my man o! 
War ns mere a soldier. The particularity of the 'first war 
ridiculous, that of the second, tenible. They wcic i-olatioii 
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br blood, which in Home mensnre moderated their extra- 
Tagances towards each otljor : I gave myself np merely as a 
person of no note in the company, but ns if brought to be con* 
vinced that I was on inconsidemblc thing, nny otherwise than 
that they wonld shew each other to me, and make mo spectator 
of the trimnph they alternately enjoyed. The scholar has been 
sery couTersant inth books, and the olber with men, only; 
which makes them botli superficial : for the taste of books is 
necessary to onr behaviour in the best company, and the 
knowledge of men is required for a true relish of books : bnt 
they have both Fire, which makes one pass for a man of sense, 
and the other for a fine gentleman. I found, I could easily 
enough pass my time with the scholar for if I seemed not to 
do justice to his parts and sentiments, he pitied me, and lot 
me alone. But the warrior could not lot it rest there ; I must 
know all that had happened within his shallow observations of 
the nature of the war ; to all which ha added an air of laziness, 
and contempt of those of his companions who were eminent for 
delighting in the exercise and knowledge of their duly. Thus 
it is, that all the young fellows of much animal life, and little 
understanding, who repair to our armies, usurp upon the con- 
versation of reasonable men, under the notion of having Fire. 

The word has not been of greater use to shallow lovers, to 
supply them with chat to their mistresses, than it has boon to 
pretended men of pleasure, to support them in being pert and 
dull, and saying of every fool of their order, “ Such a one 
has Fire.” There is Colonel Truncheon, who marches with 
divisions ready on ‘ all occasions ; an liero who never doubted 
in his life, hut is ever positively fixed in the wrong, not out of 
obstmnte opinion, bnt invincible stupidity. 

' It i.s very unhappy for this latitude of London, that it is 
possible for such as can leam only fashion, habit, and a set of 
common phrases of salutation, to pass with no other accom- 
plishments, in this nation of freedom, for men of conversation 
-and sense. All these ought to pretend to is, not to offend ; 
but they carry it so far, as to be negligent whether they offend 
or uot ; " for they have Fire.” But their force differs from 
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Into spirit, flS miich ns n vicious from a nictik«onic horse. .! 
man of Fire is a general cncmjr to nil tlie waiters where yo ^ 
driuJe ; is the only man affronted at tlje company's he®g 
neglected ; and mnkc.s the drawers abroad, his I'nM dechamW 
and footman at home, know lie is not to be irrovoked withon 
danger. 

Tin's is not (he Fire that animates (he noble Marinns, a 
youdi of good nature, affability, and moderation. He^ com- 
mand.s his ship ns an intelligence mores its orb .- ho is tho 
vital life, and his officers the limbs of the machine. Sis 
advacity is seen in doing all the offices of Ufa with readiness 
of spirit, and propriety in the manner of doing them. To be 
ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing character 
of a man of meat ; while the common beliarionr of erciy gar 
co-vcomb of Fire is, to be confidently in the wrong, and dare to 
persist in it. 


GHA.RMS OP WOMAN. 

No. Cl. Augost 30, 170.9. [SraEnB.] 

Thebe has been lately sent me ti ninch harder question than 
was ever yet put to me, since I professed astrology ; to wit, 
how far, and to wliat age, women ought to make their be.inty 
their chief concern ? The regard and care of their faces and 
persons are as variously to be considered, as their coinple.vions 
tbemsolres differ ; but if one m.ay transgress against the care- 
ful practice of the fair sex so much as to give an opinion 
against it, I humbly presume, that less care, bettor applied, 
would increase their empire, and make it last ns long as life. 
"Whereas now, fiom their oivn example, we take our esteem of 
their merit from it j for it is very just that she iriio values 
herself only on her bennty, should bo regarded by others on no 
oilier consideration. 

Thoie is ccitainly a libcial and a pedantic ednentiou among 
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■VromcH, ns wcU ns men ; nnd tbo merit lasts accordingly. She, 
tliercfore, that is bred with freedom, and in good company, 
considers men according to their respective clmructers and 
distinctions ; while she, that is locked np from such observa- 
tions, will consider her father's butler, not ns a bntler, but as f 
man. In like manner, when men converse with women, tin 
well-bred and intelligent are looked upon with an observation 
suitable to their difi’erent talents nnd accomplisbmeuts, without 
respect to their sex ; while a mere woman can bo observed 
under no consideration but that of a woman ; and there can be 
but one reason for placing any value upon her, or losing time 
in her company. 'Wherefore, I am of opinion, that the rule for 
pleasing long is, to obtain snob qualifications no would make 
them so, were they nob women. 

Let the beauteous Oleomira then show us her real face, and 
know that every stage of life has its peculiar charms, and that 
there is no necessity for fifty to be fifteen. That childish 
colouring of her cheeks is now ns nngraoefnl, as that shape 
would have been when her face wore its real countenance. 
She has sense, and ought to know, that if she will not follow 
nature, nature will follow her. Time then has made that 
person which had, when I visited her grandfather, an agreeable 
bloom, sprightly air, and soft utterance, now no less graceful 
in a lovely aspect, an awful manner, and maternal wisdom. 
But her beait was so set upon her first character, that she 
neglects and repines at her present ; not that she is against a 
more stayed conduct in others, for she recommends gravity, 
circumspection, and severity of countenance to her daughter. 
Thus, against all chronology, the girl is the sage, the mother 
the fine lady. 

But these great evUs proceed from an unaccountable wild 
method in the education of the better half of the world, the' 
women. "We have no snoh thing as a standard for good 
breeding. I was the other day at my lady Wealthy’s, and 
asked one of her daughters how she did ? She answered, 

" She never conversed with men.” Tlie same day I visited at 
Lady Plaulwell’s, and asked her daughter the same question. 
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She answers, miat is that to yon, you old thief attd gives 

me a slap on the shoulders. .. 

I defy any man in England, except he knows the lami y 
before he enters, to be able to judge whether he shall bo agree- 
able or not, when he comes into it. You find either some o 
old woman, who is permitted to rule as long as she lives, m 
hopes of her death, and to iuteiTiipt all things i or some 
impertinent young woman, who will talk sillily upon t ic 
strength of looking beautifully. I will not answer for it, bu 
it may "be, that I (like all other old fellows) have a fondness 
for the i'asliions and manners whicli prevailed when I w''® 
young and in fashion myself. But certain it is, that the ta'stc 
of grace and beauty is very much lowered. The fine women 
they show me now-a-days arc at best but pretty girls tonic 
who have seen Sacharissa,* when all the world repeated the 
poems she inspired j and when n you(liiful Idng was 

her subject. The Thmg$ you follow, and make' songs on now, 
should be sent to Icnit or sit down to bobbins' or boiie-lnco ; 
they are indeed neat, and so are their scmpstrci,Bes j they are 
pretty, and so are their hnnd-maids. But tlmt graceful 
motion, that awful mien, and that winning attraction, which 
giew u[K>n them fiom the thoughts and conversations they 
met with in my time, are now no more seen. They tell mo I 
am old ; I am glad 1 am so ; for I do not like j'onr present 
young ladies. 

Tho^e among us who set up for any thing of decorum, do so 
mi'itnke ilie matter, that they ofTcud on tlio otlier side. Eire 
jouiig ladies, tvIio are of no small fume for tljoir gie.at severity 
of niitniiors, and cvemplary bohnviom, would lately go no 
where with their loiois but to an oi gnu-loft in a church ; 
where they had a cold treat, and soino few opera songs, to their 
grtat refreshment and edification. Whether tlie.so prudent 
IK>r-'ons had not liceii as iniieh so if this Imd been done at tv 

f Siilnsj, Jarctiter *{ Wtl !>■„.,(, r, anti (ittfruiinli Tiif,. 

pla wt lx '•sU’tr.tol l.r Wnllu- u.i.kr tl,o 

f Tire IH Set. t,i Clctclio.l. 
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tttveni, is not very hnrd to tlelertnine. It is sucii silly starts 
and incoherences as these, -which vitdcrvahie the beanteous sex, 
and pu7,7,lo ns in onr choice of sweetness of temper and sim- 
plicity of manners, vfhich are tho only lasting charms of 
woman. 


A PACK OF SWINDLEKS. 

No. 62. THURSDAY, SEPTrainEK 1 , 1709. [STEEn-E.] 

This place being frequented by persons of condition, I am 
desired to recommend a dog-kennel to any who shall want a' 
pack.* It lies not far from Sullblk Street, t and is kept by 
two who were formerly dragoons in the French Borvice ; but 
left plundering for the more orderly life of keeping dogs : 
besides that, according to their expectation, they find it more 
profitable, as well as more conducing to the safety of their sldn 
to follow this trade, than the beat of drum. Their residence 
is rrery convenient for tho dogs to whelp in, and bring up a 
right breed to follow the scent. The most eminent of the 
'kennel are bloodliounds, which lead the van, and are as 
follow : 

A LIST OF THE DOQS. 

Jowler, of a right Irish breed, called Captain. 

Rockwood, of French race, with long hair, by the courtesy of 
England, called also Captain. 

Pompey, a tall hound, kennelled in a convent in France, and 
knows a rich soil. 

These two last hunt in couple, and are followed by 

Ringwood, a French black whelp of the same breed, a fine 

* OE tlia “doga ’ that underwent the severe chastisement of this paper, 
many were hanged soon aEter tho date of it; and several saved the hangman 
the exercise of his office. 

+ Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, was at this tune much, frequented liy papists 
and foreigners. 
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open-moutlied dog ; and an old side honnd, always in kennel, 
but of the true blood, with a good nose, French breed. 

There is also an Italian greyhound, with good legs, 
knows perfectly the ground from Ghent to Paris. 

Ten setting dogs, nght English. 

Four mongrels of the same nation. 

And twenty whelps, fit for any game. 

These curs are so extremely hnngiy, that tliey are too keen 
at the sport, and woriy their game before the keepers can como 
in. The other day a wild boar from the north rushed into the 
kennel, and at first, indeed, defended himself against the whole 
pack ; but they proved at Inst too many lor him, and tore 
twenty-five pounds of flesh from oil’ his back, witJi which they 
filled their bellies, and made so great a noise in the neighhonr- 
hood, that the keepers are obliged to liasten the sale. 
quarter of the town wlioro they’ arc kennelled is gouernlly 
inhabited by strangers, whose blood the lionnds linvo often 
sucked in such a manuor, that many a German count, and 
other virtuosi, who came from the continent, have lost the 
intention of tlicir travels, and been unable to proceed on their 
journey. 

If these lionnds are not very soon disposed of to some good 
purchaser, as also those at tho kennels nearer Saint James’s, it 
is humbly proposed, timt they may be altogether transported 
to Amcnca, whore the dogs are few, and the wild beasts many '• 
or that, during their slay in these pnrt.s, some eminent just ice 
of the peace may have it in particular direction to visit their 
hiubonrs ; and that the shcrifr of Jliddloscx may allow him 
tho nssislance of tlie eomnion hangman to out off tlicir ears, or 
part of them, for distinction sake, that ueinay know the blood- 
bounds from the mongrels and scUcre. Until these things are 
regulated, yon may enquire at an iiouso belonging to Paris lit 
die npiK>r-end of Sutlolk Street, or an hotno belonging' to 
QUont, opjKisUe to llio lower end of Pall Mall, and kmow 
furt 

It were lo tHj wihbed that these cars were 
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it is a Tory great iiniRance to have tlicm tolerated in cities, 
rjiat of Loudon t:\]:es care, that the “ Common Hunt,” 
assi.stcd by the serje.auts and bailiffB, expel tbem whenever tlioy 
We found within the 'walls; though it is said, some private 
faniilies keep thorn, to the destruction of their neighbours : 
but it is desired, that all who know of any of these curs, or 
have been bit by them, would send mo their marks, and the 
houses where they arc harboured ; and I do not doubt but I 
shall alarm the people so well, as to have them used like mad 
dogs wherever they appear. In the meantime, I advise all 
such as entertain this kind of vermin, that if they give mo 
timely notice that their dogs are dismissed, I shall let them go 
unregarded ; otherwise am obliged to admonish my fellow- 
subjects in this behalf, and instruct tbem how to avoid being 
worried, when they arc going about their lawful professions 
and callings. There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
hono ; who has now indeed recovered his health, but is as lean 
as a skeleton. It giioved my heart to see a geiiticmau’s son 
run among the bounds ; but he is, they tell me, ns fleet and as 
dangerous ns the best of the pack. 


SHAEPERS AT BATH. 


No, G5. THUrvSDAY, September 8, 1709. [Steeue.] 


The following letters are sent to me from relations ; and 
though I do not know who and who are intended, I publish 
them. I have only 'writ nonsense, if there is nothing in them ; 
and done a good action, if they alarm any heedless men against 
the fratomity of the Knights, -whom the Greeks call PnVKaXr. 


Bath, Aity. 80. 


“ Mr. Biciceu'staef, 

“ It is taken very ill by several gentlemen here, that 
you are so little vigilant, as to let the dogs run from their ken- 
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nek to this place. Ilnd jon done yonr dntj, we 
had notice of their arrival ; but the sharpere are now bew 
so formidable here, that they hare divided themselves in 
nobles and commons ; beau Bo"g, bean Pert, Rake, and tn ' 
boy, are of their upper house ; broken captains, ^ iguoran 
attomies, and such other bankrupts from industrious pro- 
fes'-ions, compose their lower order. Among these two se s o 
men, there happened here lately some unhappy differences 
Esquire Humphry came down among ns with four hun re 
guineas : his raw appearance, and certain signals in the 
natured muscles of Humpht3’’6 countenance, alarmed i® 
societies ; for eharpere are as skilful as beggars in physiognomy 
and know as well where to hope for plunder, as the others 
ask for alms. Pert was the man exactly fitted for taking wi 
Humphry, as a fine gentleman ; for a raw fool is ever en 
amoured with his contraiy, a coxcomb ; and a co.xcomb is wna 
the booby, who wants experience, and is unused to company, 
regal ds as the firat of men. He ever looks at him with em 7 > 
and would certainly be such, if be were not oppressed by his 
rusticity or bashfulness. There nioso an entire friendship by 
this sympathy between Pert and Humpliiy, which ended m 
stripping the latter. We now could see this forlorn youth for 
some days moneyless, without sword, and one day without his 
hat, and with secret melancholy pining for his snuff-box ; the 
jest of the whole town, but most of those who robbed him. 

“At last fresh bills came down, when immediately their 
countenances cleared up, anticut kindnesses and familiarity 
renewed, and to dinner he was invited by the fraternity. Yon 
ate to know, that wliile he was in his dn3’8 of solitude, a com- 
moner, who was excluded from his share of the prey, had 
whispered the esquire, that he was bit, and cautioned him of 
venturing again. However, hopes of recovering his snuff-box, 
which was given him by his aunt, made him fall to play after 
dinner ; yet, mindful of what he was told, ho saw aomotiiing 
that provoked him to tell them, they were a coinjinny of 
sharpers. Presently Tallboy fell on him, and, bcinjx too hard 
at fisty-cuffs, drove him out of doors. The \ .iliiint Pert fol- 
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lowed, and kicl;cd him in liig tnm ; which the esqnirc resented, 
as being nearer his mnteli ; so challenged him: hnt difl'cring 
about lime and place, friends interposed, for he had still money 
left, and pei'snndcd him to ask pardon for provoking them to 
beat him, and they asked his for doing it. Tlio lionse, con- 
snlting whence Ilumpluw contd have his information, coneiutied 
it mnst be from some malicious commoner ; and, to be re- 
venged, bean Bogg watclied their haunts, and in a sliop where 
some of them were at play with ladies, shewed dice nhieh he 
found, or pretended to find, upon them ; and, declaring iiow 
false they were, warned the company to take care who they 
played ivith. By his seeming candour, lio cleared his reputa- 
tion at least to fools and some silly women ; but it was still 
blasted by the esquire’s story with thinking men : however, he 
gained a great point by it ; for the next day he got the com- 
pany shut up with himself and fcllow-racmbcrs, and robbed 
them at disoi'etion. 

“I cannot express to you with what indignation I behold the 
noble spirit of gentlemen degenerated to tliat of private ent- 
pursos. It is in vain to hope a remedy, while so many of the 
fraternity got and enjoy estates of twenty, thirty, and fifty- 
thousand pounds, with impunity, creep into the best conversa- 
tions, aud spread the infections villainy through the nation, 
wliile the lesser rogues, that rob for hunger or nakedness, are 
-sacrificed by the blind, and, in this respect, partial and defec- 
tive law. Could you open men’s eyes against the occasion of 
all this, the great corrupter of our manners and morality, the 
author of more bankrnpts than the war, and sure bane of all 
industry, fingnlity, aud good nature ; in a word, of all virtues ; 
1 mean, prrblic or private play at cards or dice ; how willingly 
would I contribute my utmost, aud possibly send you some 
memoii’s of the lives and politics of some of tlie fraternity of 
great figure, that might be of use to you in setting this in a 
clear light against next session ; that all who care for their 
country or posterity, and see the pernicious effects of such a 
' .public vice, may endeavour its destruction by some eilectual 
, laws. In concurrence to this good design, I remain 

" Your humble seiwant, &c.’ 
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SAT, ' 

"Mu. BimmsTArF, 

“ I HEARTn,T join with jon in your laudabie ues'?'* 
against the M^iinidons, as weli as your late 
against Coxcombs of Fii-e ; and I take tin's opiJorfwnity ® 
congratulate you on the success of your labours whi<?^^ ^ ° 
served yestei day in one of the hottest firemen in tOT^'^J * 
not only affects a soft smile, but was seen to be thricr contnl 
dieted Anthoutshoiring anj' sign of impatience. TheJ’®? ‘ 
so happy beginnings piomisc fair, and on this account I 
you have undertaken to unkennel the cm s ,- a work of 
that I admire it so long escaped your ^ igilance ; au^ 
you, by the concern yon have for the good people of I^ugla” > 
to pursue your design : and, that these vermin may m>t 
themselves that they pass undiscovered, I desire yoii 
acquaint Jack Haughty, that the whole secret of his biibbliu^ 
his friend with the Swiss at the Thatched House is well kuoau, 
ns also his sw eetening the knight , and I shall ncknowc^S 
the favour. „ 

“Tour most humble servant 


THE CLERGY AND TIIEIE DELIVEEY. 

Ho. 6G. SATUEDAY, Si.PTr.Trurit 10, 1709. 

[Swirr AND STHKon.J 

Tun subject of the discourse this evening w.is eloquerico and 
graceful action. Lysander, who is something particular in hi-s 
w.ay of thinking and speaking, told us, “a man could not be 
eloquent without action ; for the deportment of the body, Ihe 
turn of the eye, and an apt sound to every word that is nttoredi, 
must all conspire to make .an aceompIiRhcd spenkcr. Action 
in one that speaks in public, is the same thing as a good niiori 
in ordinary life. Thus, as a eoitain insonsibility in the couii- 
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t-Cnanco recommends a sentence of hnmour and jest, so it innst 
be a very lively conseionsncss tliat gives grave to great senti- 
ments. The jest is to be a thing nnc'cpccted ; tberofoie yonr 
unrlesigning manner is a beanty in expressions of mirtli ; bnt 
when you are to talk on a set subject, the raoie jon are moved 
yourself, the more you will move others. 

“ There is," said he, “ a remarkable example of that kind. 
.31schine.s, a famous orator of antiquity, had idended at Athens 
in a great cause against Demosthenes ; bnt having lost it, re- 
tired to Ilhodc.s." Eloquence was then the quality most 
admired among men ; and the magistrates of that place, hav- 
ing heard he had a copy of the speech of Demosthenes, desired 
him to repeat both their pleadings. After liis own, he recited 
also the oration of his antagonist. The people expressed their 
admiration of both, bnt more of tbat of Demostheues. “If 
yon are,” said be, “ thus tonclicd with hearing only what that 
great orator said, how would yon have been affected had yon 
seen him speak ? For he who hears Demosthenes only, loses 
much the better part of the oration.” Certain it is that they 
who speak gi’acefully arc very lamely represented in having 
their speeches read or repeated by unskilful people ; for there 
is something native to each man, so inherent to Iiis thoughts 
and sentiments, which it is hardly possible for another to give 
a true idea of. You may observe in common talk, when a 
sentence of any man's is repeated, an acquaintance of his shall 
immediately- observe, “ that is so like him, methinks I see how 
he looked when he said it.” 

Bnt of all the people on the earth, there are none who puzzle 
me so much as the Clergy of Great Britain, who are, I believe, 
the most learned body of men now in the world ; and yet this 
art of speaking, with the proper ornaments of voice and gesture, 
is wholly neglected among them ; and I will engage, were a 
deaf man to behold the greater part of them preach, he would 
rather think they were reading the contents only of some dis- 
course they intended to make, than actually in the body of an 
- oration, even when they are upon matters of such a nature, as one 
would believe it were impossible to think of without emotion. 

’ TT 2 
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Ho ta so m,,clT°e“ri 'T"'" « "" ' 

to his memorv whnT ^ ^^^S^ogalion, that he commits 

TTis poison, it is to hn r. ’ c ™*JSt attract jour attention, 
hnt he is to be hiohir is no smnll recommeiKlntion ; 

tiige, and addin" to 

the criticism of^LontrinuR of speech, Tvhioh might piis' 
approved by DemostLnos’ wnld Imre been 

aud has nianv of hii n„ri- 1 a peculiar force in hisvar, 

hearers of his disco^rsrl?"?/"’^'°°“'>^^ ^"telligent 

grace in his action. This m-t ' r ^ ns well «s 

exact and honest still . i “®ad ivith the most 

he has convinced yom\-eLor ^^ jonr passions nntil 

can form are laid ODcn nnri i- objections which' he 

vehemence in his sermon . before he uses the least 

head, Jie very soon wins vom” i thinks lie has your 

shew the beauty of holiness nntin^'V Protends to 

truth of it. he hath convinced you of the 

tr ould every one of 

commend truth and virtu'^''mt'?™‘^" aarefnl to re- 

uci concern for them as to hgaies, and shew so 

force they wore able, it is' not , additional 

"ation° hearers ns you find^^t^i nonsense should 

the AvorJd bTt ’f congrc- 

eves mdr.n^°‘ oidiiiary minds nre’«-i ^t is spoken 

bv notr there is no wav to governed by their 

iLt." r,; 

Uio nio,itmg.i„ " ao j.;,nct.e.l ^‘'"‘'■''7 Ml, 
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Icnows a great deal better than he speaks, and can form a 
proper disconrse ns well as any ortliodos neighbour. But he 
knows very well, that to bawl out “Mj beloved!” and the 
words “ grace ! ’’ “ legenerntion ! ” snnctiiicalioii ! ” “ a new 
light 1 ” “ the day ! the day ! ay, iny beloved, the day ! or 
rather the night ! the night is coming ! " and “ judgment will 
come, when we least think of it ! ” and so forth — Ho knows to 
be vehement is the only way to come .at his audience. Daniel, 
when he sees my friend Greenhnt come in, can give a good 
.hint, and cry out, ‘‘ This is only for the saints ! the regene- 
rated 1” By this force of action, though mi.ved with all the 
incoherence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his 
diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, while the 
parson of the parish goes to law for half his dues. Daniel wil 
tell you, “ it is not the shepherd, but the sheep with the hell, 
which the flock follows ” 

Another thing very wonderful this learned body should omit 
is, learning to rend ; which is a most necessary part of elo- 
quence in one who is to serve at the altar : for there is no man 
but must be sensible, that the lazy tone, and inarticulate 
sound of our common readers, depreciates the most proper 
foi-m of words that were ever extant, in any nation or language, 
to speak our own wants, or his power from whom we ask 
relief. 

There cannot be a greater instance of the power of action, 
than in little parson Dapper, who is the common reliof to all 
the lazy pulpits in town. Tins smart youth has a very good 
memory, a quick eye, and a clean handkerchief. Thus equipped, 
he opens his text, shuts his book fairly, sliows bo has no notes 
in his Bible, opens both palms, and shews all is fair there too. 
Thus, with a decisive air, my young "man goes on without 
hesitation ; and thongh-ftom the beginning to the end of his 
.pretty disconrse he has not used one proper gesture, yet at the 
conclusion the churchwarden pulls his gloves from off his 
hands : “ Pray, who is this extraordinary yotmg man ? ” ' Thus 
the force of action is such, that it is more prevalent, even when 
improper, than aE the reason and ai-gnment in the world with- 
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. In order to pnfc Uin whole race of ninnldnd in their proper 
dislinclions, according to the opinion their cohabitants con- 
cxiived of tiiem, I have with very much care, and dejith of 
: meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber of Fame, and 
established certain rules, wliich arc to be observed in admitting 
members into this illuslrionB societ 3 '. 

' ' In this chamber of Fame there arc to bo tlirco tables, -bnt of 
different lengtlis : the first is to contain exactly twelve persons ; 
the second, twenty ; and tlio third, an linndrod. This is 
techoiicd to he the full number of those who have any competent 
. share of Fame. At the first of these tables arc to bo placed in 
, their order the twelve most famous pcr>on.s in the world ; not 
with regard to the things they arc famous for, but according to 
' the degree of their Fame, whether in valonr, wit, or learning. 
Tluis if a scholar l>c more famous tiian a soldier, ho is to sit 
above him. JToither must any preference be given to virtue, 
if the person bo not equally famous. 

’■ H'^hen the first table is filled, tlie next in renown must 
bo seated at the" second, and so on in like manner to the 
. number of twenty; ns also in the same order at the third, 

' which is to hold an hundred. At these tables, no regard is to 
be bad to seniority : for if Julius Ctesar shall be judged more 
, famous than Romulus and Scipio, he must have the precedence. 
.Fio person who has not been dead an hundred years must be 
offered to a place at any of these tables : and beeanse this is 
altogether a lay-society, and that sacred persons move upon 
gi cater motives than that of fame, no persons celebrated in 
holy writ, or any ecclesiastical men whatsoever, are to bo intro- 
duced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side-table for persons 
' of great fame, bnt dubious existengo ; such ns Hercules, • 

- Theseus, 2Eneas, Achilles, Hector, aud others. But because it 
. * is apprehended, that- there may be great contention about 
precedence, the proposer humbly desires the opinion of the 
' learned towards his assistance in placing every person ac- 
"icording to his rank, that none may have just occasion of 
- , offence, * 
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The rnfcitfi of flic oattpc EbnlJ be judf'cA bj 

voices. , , 

I’or the move iwpavtinl cxccviUon of this important < > 

it is tlfcbucd, that no man will oiler his favourite iieio, 
or poet : and Ibat the learned will be pleaded 
Bickerstaff, at Jlr. Moi'plicw‘'s‘' near Stationers’ Ha”i ' 
fccvcml lists for the first table onlv, and in the order 
would base them placed ; after which the proposer rrin 
pare the seieral lists and innkc another for rhe pnb 
wheiein eici v name shall be ranked nccoixling to tbe lon'CS 
bas had. Under this chamber is to be a daik vault for 
same nmnbci of persons of evil f.ime. 

It is hnmbly submitted to consideration, wbetbor the pro 
ject would not be better if the persons of true fame meet m a 
middle room, those of dubious e.vistence in an upper room, a" 
those of evil fame in a lower dark room. _ , 

It IS to be noted, that no historians are to be admitted a 
any of these tables ; because they are appointed to conduct 
the sovoinl persons to their seats, and are to be made use of as 
ushers to the assemblies. 

I call upon the learned world to send me their assistance 
towaids this design, it being a matter of too great moment for 
any one person to deteiniine. But I do assure them, their list® 
shall be examined with great fidelity, and those that arc 
exposed to the public, made with all the caution imaginable. 

In the meantime, while I wait for tliese lists, I am employed 
in keeping people in a right way, to avoid the oontraiy to fame 
and applause, to wit, blame and derision. For this end. I 
work upon that useful project of the penny post, by tiie benefit 
of which it is pioposed, that a charitable society be established : 
fiom which society theie shall go every day cii-cular letteis to 
nil parts within the bills of moitality, to tell people of their 
faults in a friendly and private manner, whereby they may 
know what the world thinks of them, before it is declared to 
the world that they are thus faulty. This method cannot fail 

* Tlic o£ St<,olo*s iucubraitona and of t3»o icadiug lutuitliklii of 

tlio da 5 \ 
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universal good conpoqucnce*! ; for it is further added, that 
lOT who will not be reformed by it, must ho conlen(c<1 to see 
le several letters printed, which were not regarded by them, 
inf alien they will not take private reprehousion, they may Iw 
ned farther by a jmblie one. I am very sorry, 1 am obliged 
to print the following epistles of that kind to some porsouB. 

niore beennso they are of the fair sex. 

■ fins Went on Friday last to a vciy line lady. 

“ifAnAM, 

“ I am highly Fcnsiblc, that there is nothing of bo tender 
n natnre as the reputation and conduct of ladies ; and that w heu 
tiiere is the least stain got into their fame, it is hardly ever to 
he washed out. When I have said this, yon will believe I am 
oxtremcly concerned to hear, at every visit I make, thnt yom* 
ointmer of wearing your hair is a mere affectation of beauty, ns 
'veffos that your neglect of powder has been a common evil to 
your sex. It is to yon an advantage to show that abundance 
of fine tresses : but I beseech yon to consider, that the force of 
your beauty, and the imitation of you, costs Eleonora great 
sum's of money to her tire-woman for false locks, besides what 
IS allowed to her maid for keeping the secret, that she is grnJ^ 
.1 must take leave to add to this admonition, that you are not 
to reign above four months and odd days longer. Tliorefore, 

, I must desire you to raise and friz your hair a little, for it is 
downright insolence to be thus hnndsome without art ; and 
you will forgive me for intreating you to do now out of com- 
passion what you must soon do out of necessity. I am, madam. 
Tour most obedient, 

and most humble servant.” . 

This person dre->seB just ns slie did before I writ ; yis does 
also the lady to whom I addressed the following billet the 
same day : 

“Madam, 

' “ Lot mo beg of you to take off the patches at the 

lower end of your left cheek, and 1 will allow two more under 
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your Joft ere, ivInVh will contribute more to the eymmeiiy of 
your lace ; c.Tccj)t you would pleaso fo remove the ten black 
ntoifiB on yonr ladyfiliip’s chin, and wear ojie laigc patch 
infctcad of them. If fo, yon maj’ properly enough retain the 
three patches nbo\c mentioned. I am, &c.” 

Ibis, I thonght, Iiad all the civility and rca'^on in the world 
in it ; but whether mj' letters are intercepted, or whatever it 
is, the lady patches ns she used to do. It is to be observed by 
all the charitable society, ns an instruction in their epistles, 
that they tell peoide of nothing but wbat is in their power to 
mend. I shall give another instance of this way of writing ; 
two sisters in Essex Street are etenially gaping out of the 
window, as if they knew not the value of time, or would call in 
companions. Upon which I writ the following line ; 

“Deal Creatures, 

On the receipt of this, shut your casements.” 

^ yesterday, and found them still at the 

window. What can a man do in this case, but go on, and wrap 
himself up m his own integrity, with satisfaction only in this 
melancholy tnitli, that virtue is its own reward ; and that if no 
one IB the better for his admonitions, yet he is himself the 
more vatuoua in that he gave those advices ? 


the TATLER’S strictures. 

No. 71. THURSDAY. ScPTUimm 22, 1709. ' 

* ' |]STERI/n AND SWIFT.J 

I find boie for me the following letter : "" 

“ EsQtri^ BroKimsTArr, 

T n advice and censure to have a j 

eflect, I desire your admonition to our vicar and sebooimS 
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■who, in his prcnching to hiR nmlitor?, stretdtes his jaws so 
wWb, that, instead of instrncling youth, it rather frightens 
them ; likeirisc in rending pniyers, lie iias such a cnrolcss ioH, 
that people are justly oftended at his irreverent posture ; 
hesidcs the extraordinary charge tJiey are put to in sending 
their children to dance, to bring them off of those ill gestures. 
Another evil faculty he has, in making tlio bowling-green his 
daily residence, instead of his chnrch, nhcro Jiis curate reads 
every day. If the weather is fair, his time is spent in 
visiting ; if cold or wet, in bed, or least at homo, though with- 
in a hundred }’orda of the church. These, out of many such n- 
tegnlar practices, T write for hia leclamation : but, two or three 
things more before I conclude ; to wit, that gener.-dl}^ when his 
curate preaches in the aficnioon, he sleeps sotting in the desk, 
on a hassock. With all tins he is so extremely proud, that he 
will go hnfc once to the sick, except they return his visit.” 

I was going on in rending ray letter, when I was interrupted 
hy Mv. Grccnhat, who has hceu this evening at the play of 11 ain- 
let. “ Mr. Bickerstaff,” .«aid ho, “ lind you been to-night at fcho 
play-house, yon had seen the force of action in perfection : your 
admired Mr. Betterton behaved bimseir so well, that, though 
now about seventy, he acted youth; nudby the prevalent power of 
proper manner, gesture, and voice, appeared through the whole 
drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity, and enter- 
prise. The soliloquy, where he began the celebrated sentence 
of, ‘ To he, or not to be ’ the expostulation, where he explains 
with his mother in her closet ; the noble ardour after seeing 
his father’s ghost ; and his generous distress for the death of 
- Ophelia, are each of them civcumstances which dwell strongly 
upon the minds of the audience, and would certainly affect 
their behaviour on any parallel occasions in their own lives. 
Pray, Mr. Bickerstaff, let us have virtue thus represented odl 
the stage with its proper ornaments, oi\lot these ornaments be 
added to her in places more sacred..' ,'As for my part," said be, 

' “ 1 carried my cousin Jerry, this ‘little boy, with me; and shall 
always lore the child for his partiality in all that concerned the 
-fortune of Hamlet. Thisis entering youth into the affections and 
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pasbionsof manhood beforebaiid, and, as it ■wero, antedating tlia 
effects we liopo fi'om a long and liberal education.” 

I cannof, in tiie midst of many other things which piess, 
hide the comfort that this letter from my ingenions kinsman 
gives me. 

“ To my honoured Kinsman, IsA.vo Bickerstait, Esqnire. 

OxTORD, Sept. 18. 

“ Dear Cousix, 

“ I am Sony, thoiigli not surprised, to find that you 
liave rallied the men of dress in vain; that the amber-headed 
cane still maintains its unstable post ; that pockets are but a 
few inches shortened; and a beau is still a bean, from the 
crown of bis night-cap to the heels of his shoes. For your com- 
fort, I can assure you, that your endeavours succeed better m 
this famous seat of learning. By them, the manners of oim 
young gentlemen arc in a fair way of amendment, and their 
very language is mightily refined. To them it is oiling, that 
not a servitor will sing a catch, nor a senior fellow make a puht 
nor a determining batchelor drink a bumper ; and I behove a 
gentleman-commoner would as soon have the heels of his shoes 
red, as his stockings. When a witling stands at a coffee-house 
door, and sneers at those who pass by, to the great improve- 
ment of his hopeful audience, ho is no longer surnnmed ‘ a 
sheer,’ but ‘a man of fiio’ is tho word. A beauty, whose 
liealth is drimk from Heddington to Hiiiksey ; * who has been 
tho theme of the SIusos, her cheeks iiainlod with loses, and 
her bosom planted with oinnge-boughs; has no more tho title 
of ‘lady.’ but reigns an undisputed ‘toast.’ When to the 
plain garb of gown and band a spark adds an inconsistent long 
11 ig, lie do not say now ‘he bothes,’ but ‘ there goes a smart 
fellow.’ If a virgin hln.shes, we no longer cry ‘she blues.’ 
He that du'nks until be stares is no more ‘tow-row,’ but 
‘honest.’ ‘A youngster in a scrape,’ is a wor-d out of date : 
and wlial bright man says, ‘I iTa.s jonbod by a Iloaii ?’ 

* 1 ill igfs in tlio nc.gbliourjjoml of Oxford. 
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‘Bmnboozlhig’ is esplodeil ; ‘n slmt’ is ‘n tatlcr mid if Uio 
mnscnlar motion of ii nmn’s face be violent, no mortal Bays, 
‘ lie raises a liorse,’ bnt ‘ ho is a mcixy fellow,' 

“I congratnlntc jou, my dear kinsman, upm those 
conquesls ; sach as Homan Emperors lamented they could not 
gam; and in which you rival your correspondent Lotus Ic 
Grand, and his dictating academy. 

“Bo yours the glory to perform, mine to record, ms Jfr. 
prydeii has said before me to liis kinsman ; and while you 
enter triumphant into the temple of the Muses, I, as my ofnee 
requires, aull, with iny .staff on inv shoulder, attend and 
conduct, you. 

“ I am, dear cousin, 

“ Your most afl'ectionate kinsraan, 

“ Benjamin BnAHLESTAFc'.’’ 


JEMY DISTAFF. 

No. 75. SATURDAY, Octobbh 1, 1709. 

[Addison and Steele.] 

I am called off from public dissertations by a domestic affair 
of great importance, which is no less than the disposal of my 
sister Jenny for life. The girl is a girl of great merit, and 
pleasing conversation ; but I being born of my father’s first 
wife, and she of his third, she converses with me rather like a 
daughter than a sister. I have hideed told her, that if she 
kept her honour, and hehaved herself in such a manner as be- 
came the Bickerstaflfs, I would get her an agreeable man for 
her husband ; which was a promise I made her after reading a 
passage in Pliny's “ Epistles.” That polite author had been 
employed to find out a comfort for his friend’s daughter, and 
gives the following character of the man ho had pitched upon. 
Aciliam flurmum vtgoris & indttslrUfi giianqiim-i in maxima 
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vemundia ; est illi facies liberalis, mvllo sanguine, mulio ruiore 
suffnsa ; est ingcnua toHiis corporis pukhitudo, & gnidam 
sonafmhis decor, quee ego nequaquam arbiirornegtigenda: debel 
enim hoc casUtati pucllarian quasi prccimiim dari. “ AciliOTius 
(for that was the gentleman’s name) is a man of extraordinary 
vigour and industry, accompanied with the greatest modesty : 
he was very much of the gentleman, with a lively colour, and 
flush of health in his aspect. ITis whole person is finely 
turned, and speahes him a man of quality.: wdiich are qualifica- 
tions that, I think, oiiglit by no means to be over-looked ; and 
should be bestowed on a daughter as the reward of her 
chastity. ” 

A woman that will give heraelf liberties, need not put her . 
parents to so much trouble ; for if she does not possess these 
ornaments in a husband, she can supply herself elsewhere. 
But this is not the case of my sister Jenny, who, I nmy say 
without vanity, is as unspotted a spinster as any in Great 
l^ritain. I shall take this occasion to recommend the conduct 
of our own family in this particular. 

TVe have in the genealogy of our house, the descriptions 
and pictures of our ancestors from the time of king Arthur ; 
in whose days there was one of my own nama, a knight of his ‘ 
round table, and Iniown by the name of Sir Isaac Biokerstaff. 
He was low of stature, and of a very swarthy complexion, nob 
nnhke a Porlugiieso Jew. But he was more prudent than men 
of that height usually are, and would often communicate to his 
friends his design of lengthening and whitening his posterity. 
His eldest son Ralph, for that was his name, was for this reason 
married to a lady who had little else to recommend her, but that 
she was very tall and very fair. The issue of this match, with 
the help of high shoes, madea tolerable figure in the next age ;• 
thongh the complexion of the family was obscure until' the 
fourth generation from that marriage. From which time, 
until the reign of William tlie Conqueror, the females of onr 
house were famous for their needlework and fine skins. In the 
male line, there happened an unluclcy accident in the reign of 
Richard III., the oldest son of Philip, then chief of the family. 
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boinj^ born with an hump-back and very liigh nose. This wn's 
the more astonishing, because none of his forefathers ever had 
sncli a blemish ; nor indeed was there any in tlio neighbour- 
hood of that make, e.\-cept the bnfcler, who was noted for 
round shoulders, and a Eom.an nose : what made the nose the 
less excns.able, was the remarkable smallness of his eyes. 

These several defects were mended by succeeding matches ; 
the eyes were open m the next generation, and the hump fell 
in a centuij and an half : but tlie gi-eatest dilficnlty was how 
to reduce the nose ; which I do not find n ns accomplished 
until about the middle of the reign of Henry TII. or rather 
the beginning of that of Henry VIII. 

But while onr anccstora were thus taken up in cultivating 
the eyes and nose, the face of the BickerstalTs fell down 
insensibly into the chin ; which was not taken notice of, their 
thoughts being so much employed upon the more noble 
features, until it became almost too long to be remedied. 

Bub length of time, and successive care in our alliances, 
have cured tin's also, and reduced our faces into that tolerable 
oval, which we enjoy at present. I would not be tedious in 
this discourse, bub cannot but observe, that onr race .suffered 
very much about three hundred years ago, by the marriage of 
one of our heiresses with an eminent courtier, wlio gave us 
spindlcshauks, and cramps in our bones ; insomuch that we 
did not recover our health and legs until Sir Walter Bicker- 
staff manned Maud the milk-maid, of wliom the then Garter 
Tyin g at Arms, a facetious person, said pleasantly enough, 

“ that she bad spoiled our blood, but mended our constitu- 
tions.” 

Atter this account of tlie effect oiir prudent choice of 
matches has had upon onr persons and featuies, I cannot but 
observe, that there are daily instances of as great changes made 
by marriage upon men’s minds and humours. One might wear 
any passion out of a family by culture, as skilful gardenere blot 
a colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauty. One might pro- 
duce an affable temper out of a shrew, by grafting the mild 
upon the choleric ; or raise a jack-pndding from a prude, by. 
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inoculating mirth and melancholy. It is for want of care in 
the disposing of our children, with regard to onr bodies and 
minds, that we go into an house and see such different com- 
plexionB and humours in the same race and family.' But to 
me it is as plain as a pike-staff, from what mixture it is, that 
this daughter silently lours, the other steals a kind look at you, 
a third is exactly well-behaved, a fourth a splenetic, and a 
fifth a coquette. 

In this disposal of my sister, I have chosen with an eye to 
her being a wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man 
of a sound and excellent judgment, who wiU seldom mind 
what she says when she begins to harangue ; for Jenny’s only 
imperfection is an admiration of her parts, which inclines her 
to be a little, but a very little, sluttish ; and you are ever to 
remark, that we are apt to cultivate most, and bring into 
observation, what we think most excellent in ourselves, or 
most capable of improvement. Thus, my sister, instead of 
consulting her glass and her toilet for an honr and a half after 
her private devotions, sits with her nose full of snuff, and, a 
man’s night-cap on her head, rending plays and romances. 
Her wit she thinks her distinction : therefore Imows notliing 


of the skill of dress, or making her person agreeable. It 
would make you laugh to see me often, with my spectacles on, 
lacing her stays ; for she is so very a wit, that she understands 
no ordinaiy thing in the world. 

For this reason, I linvo disposed of her to a man of business, 
who will soon let her see, that to be well dressed, in good 
humouv, and cheerful in the command of her family, are the 
arts and sciences of female life. I could have bestowed her 
upon a fine gentleman, who e.xtromely admired her wit, and 
would. have given her a coach and six ; but I found it abso- 


lutely necessaiy to cross the strain ; for had they met, they had 
entirely been rivals m discourse, and in continual contention 
Vor the superiority of understanding, and brought forth critios. 

As it is I expect an offspring 
tv, habitation of the city, town, or country ; creatures 

that^arc docile and tractable in whatever wo put them to. 
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To convince men of the necessity of taking this method, let 
any one, even below the skill of an astrologer, behold the tnm 
' of faces he meets as soon as he passes Cheapside Conduit, and 
you see a deep attention and a certain unthinking sharimess 
in every countenance. They look attentive, but their thoughts 
are engaged on mean purposes. To me it is very apparent, 
when I sec a citizen pass by, whether his head is upon noollen, 
silks, iron, sugar, indigo, or stocks. Now this trace of thought 
appears or lies hid in the race for two or three generations. 

I know at this time a person of a vast estate, who is the 
immediate descendant of a fine gentleman, but the great-grand- 
son of a broker, in whom liis ancestor is now revived. He is a 
very honest gentleman in his principles, bnt cannot for his 
blood talk fairly : he is heartily sorry for it ; hut lie cheats by 
constitution, and over-reaches by instinct. 

The happiness of the man who mairies my sister will be. that 
he has no faults to correct in her but her own, a little bias of 
fancy, or particularity of manners, which grew in herself, and 
can be amended by her. Prom such an untainted couple, we 
can -hope to have our family rise to its antient splendour of face, 
air, countenance, manner, and shape, without discovering the 
product of ten nations in one house. Obadiah Greenhat says, 
•'he never comes into any company in England, but he 
distinguishes the different nations of which we are composed.” 
There is scaico such a living creature as a true Briton. "We 
sit down indeed all friends, acquaintance, and neighbours ; 
bnt after two bottles, you see a Dane start up and swear, 
“The_ kingdom is his own.” A Saxon drinks up the whole 
quart, and swears, “He will dispute that with him.” A 
Norman tells them both, “ He will assert his liberty ; ” and a 
■Welchman cries, "They are aU foreigners and intruders of 
yesterday,” and beats them out of the room. Such accidents 
happen frequently among neighbours’ children, and cousin- 
germans. For which reason, I say, study your race ; or the 
soil of your family will dwindle into cits or esquires, or mn np 
into wits or madmen. 
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to have an occasion for it, or be esteemed really, and not 
genteelly, a cripple. I have considered, bnt could never find 
bnt, tlio bottom of this vanity. I indeed have heard of a 
Gascon general, who, by the lucky grazing of a bullet on the 
roll of his Btocldng, took occasion to halt all his life after. 
But as for our ] o lecable cripples, I know no foundation for 
their behaviour, without it may be supposed that, in tins war- 
like age, some think a cane the next honour to a wooden leg. 
This sort of affectation f have knoun ran from one limb or 
member to another. Before the limpers came in, I remember 
a race of lispors, fine persons, who took an aversion to particular 
letters in our language. Some never uttered the letter H : 
and others had ns mortal an aversion to S. Others hare had 
their fashionable defect in their cars, and would make yon 
repeat all you said twice over. I know an ancient friend of 
mine, whoso table is every day surrounded with flatterers, that 
makes use of this, sometimes as a piece of grandeur, and at 
others ns an art, to make them repeat their commendations. 
Such afiectations have been indeed in the world in ancient 
times ; bnt they fell into them out of politic ends. Alexander 
the Great had a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his 
court to carry their heads on one side when they came into 
the presence. One who thought to outshine the whole court, 
carried his head so over complaisaiitly, that this martial prince 
gave him so great a box en the ear,’ ns set all the heads of the 
court upright. 

This humour takes place in our minds ns well as bodies. I 
know at this time a yoimg gentleman, who talks atheistieally 
all day in coffee-houses, and in his degrees of understanding sets 
up for a Bree-thinker ; though it can be proved upon him, ho 
says his prayers every morning and evening. Bnt this class of 
modern wits I shall reserve for a chapter by itself. 

Of the Iflce turn are all your marriage-haters, who rail at the 
noose, at the words, “ for ever and aye,” and at the same time 
are secretly pining for some young thing or other that'makes 
their hearts ache by her refusal. The next to these, are such 
as pretend to govern their wives, and boast how ill they ub<^ 
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them ; when nt the same time, po to their hotiso?, nn'^ yon 
shall see them step as if (he.v feared innhing n noise, and as 
fond ns nn nlderman. I do not know but sometimes these 
pretences may arise from a desire to conceal a contrary defect 
than that they set up for. I remember, when I was a young 
fellow, wc had a conijinnion of a very fearful complexion, nho, 
when wc sat in to drink, would desire ns to take his sword 
from him when he grew fuddled, for it was his misfortune to 
he quarrelsome. 

There are many, many of these evils, which demand ray 
observation ; but because I have of late been thonglit some- 
what too satirical, I shall give them warning, and declare to 
the whole woild, tliat they are not true, but false hypocrites ; 
and make it out tliat they arc good men in their hearts. Tlio 
motive of this monstrous aflectation, in the above-mentioned 
and the like particulars, I take to proceed from that noble ' 
thirst of fame and reputation which is planted in the hearts of 
alt men. As this produces elegant writings and gallant 
actions in men of great abilities, it also brings forth spurious 
productions in men who are not capable of distinguishing 
themselves by things which are really praise-worthy. As tlie 
desire of fame in men of true wit and gallantry shews itself in 
proper instances, the same desire in men who have the 
ambition without proper faculties, runs wild, and discovers 
itself in a thousand extravagances, by which they would 
signalize tbcmselves from others, and gain a set of admirers. 
Wlien 1 was a middle-aged man, there were many societies of 
ambitious young men in England, wlio, in their pnreuits after 
fame, were every night employed in roasting porters, smoakiug 
coblers, knocking down watchmen, overturning constables, 
breaking windows, blackening sign-posts, and the like im- 
mortal enterprises, that dispersed their reputation throughout 
the whole kingdom. One could hardlyiind a knocker at a door 
in a whole street after a midnight expedition of these Beaitx 
Espnts. I -was lately verj’ mnch surprised by an account 
of my maid, who entered my bed-chamber this morning in a 
very great fright, and told me, she was afraid my paidour was 
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hfttmted ; for that she had found several panes of my windows 
broken, and the floor strewed with half-ponce.* I have no’ 
yet a full light into this new way, but am apt to think, that i 
is a generous piece of wit that some of my contemporai le: 
make use" of, to break windows, and leave money to paj ioi 
them. 


GLAIMANTB FOB THE TABLE OF FAME. 

No. 78. SATURDAY, October 8 , 1709. [Steele.] 

As your painters, who deal in history-pieces, often entertain 
themselves upon broken sketches, and smaller flourishes of the 
pencil; so I find some relief in striking out miscellaneous 
hints, and sudden starts of fancy, without any order or con- 
nection, after having spent myself on more regular and 
elaborate dissertations. I am at present in this easy state of 
mind sat down to my serntoir ; where, for the better dis- 
position of my Correspondence, I have writ upon every drawer 
the proper title of its contents 5 as lijpocrisy, dice, patches, 
politics, love, duels, nud so forth. My various advices are 
ranged under such several heads, saving only that I hare a 
particular ho.x for Pacolet, and another for Monoculus. I 
cannot but observe, that my duel-box, which is filled by the 
lettered men of honour, is so very ill spelt, that it is hard to 
decypher their writings. My love-box, though on a quite 
contrary subject, filled with the works of tbe fairest hands in 
Great Britain, is almost as unintelligible. The private drawer, 
which is sacred to politics, has in it some of the most refined, 
panegyrics and satires that any age has produced. 

I have now before me several recommendations for places 

* Gay’s ‘ ‘ TriTha ” wag published about this time ; and from a passage in 
tb.at poem, we Icivni, that there wore Inicha in those days, who took a delight 
in breaking windows uitb halfpence, and were distinguished by the name of 
Kickora. 
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at my Table of rarac. Tlirec of tlicm arc of an extraordinary 
nature, in vvbiub 1 fnul I am inisiimlurstood, tnid shall, there- 
fore, beg leave to produce them. They aic from a qtiahcr, a 
courtier, and a ciiizen. 

“ Isaac, 

" Thy lucubrations, as thou iovest to cull them, have 
been penised by Bcveral of oirr friend":, who have taken ofl'ence : 
forasmuch ns thou excludcst out of the brothethood all persons 
vfho are praiscvcortliy for religion, we arc afraid that thou wilt 
fill thy tabic u ith none but lieathens, and cimnot hoiie to spy a 
brotlier there ; for there are none of ns ivlio esm be placed 
among murdering heroes, or ungodly vvils ; since we do not 
assail otir enemies ivith tlic ann of flesh, nor onr gainsayers 
with the vanity of human wisdom. If, therefore, thou wilt 
demean thyself on this occasion with a right judgment, accord- 
ing to the gifts that arc in thee, we desire thon wilt place 
James Naylor * at the upper cud of thy table. 

“ Ezekiel SiirFR’UJiP.” 


In answer to my good friend Ezekiel, I must stand to it, 
that I cannot break my mle for tlie sake of James Nayler ; 
not knowing, nhether Alexander the Great, who is a choleric 
hero, would not resout his sitting at the upper end of the table 
with his bat on. 

But to my comiicr. 

“Sir, 

“ I am BUi-priscd, that yon lose your time in compli- 
menting the dead, when yon may make your court to the 
living. Let me only tell yon in the ear, Alexander and Ciesar, 
as generous ns they were formerly, have nob now a groat to 


* _Tljis_ visionary as ahout eight or nine years in the Pailiaraent’a army, 
anS rs eaid to have heen converted hy George Fox in 1631 . About six years 
alter, on aceount. oi his rat mgs, ho was apprehendea ntEristoi, and brought 
o£ blasphemy, heforo the House of Commons, 
his toneuo hopilioned, and -whipped in Vjondon and Bristol, to havo 

ImS nTOd-hoIiion, to he hmndea with a B in his 

loreueau, aad eoroimUcd to hard lohour in BndeaeU. 
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dispose of. Fill your table u ith good company : I know j 
jiei'son of ciunliiy that shall give you one hundred pounds for i 
place at it. Be secret, and be rich. Yours, 

“ Yon know my hand.' 

Tliis gentleinan seems to liave the true spirit, without tin 
formality, of an uudcr-courlier ; therefore, I shall be plan 
Avith liini, and let him leave the name of his courtier and on( 
hundred pounds in Jlorjihcw’s hands : if I can take it, I will. 

Illy citizen writes the following : 

“ Mr. Isaac BicicnnsTAFF, 

“ Sir, 

" Your Tatlcr, of the thirteenth of September, I am 
now rending, and in your list of famous men, desire you not to 
forget alderman Whittington, who began the world with a cat, 
and died worth thioo hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, which he loft to an. only daughter three years after his 
mayoralty. If you want any farther particulai’s of dillo aider- 
man, daughter, or cat, let me laiow', and ptr first will advise 
the needful : which concludes, your loving friend, 

“ Lejiueu Legeb.” 

1 shall have all due- regard to this gentleman’s recommen- 
dation ; but cannot forbear observing how wonderfully this 
sort of style is adapted, for the dispatch of business, by leaving 
out insignificant particles ; besides that, the di'opping of the 
first person is an artful way to disengage a man from the guilt 
of rash words or promises. But I am to consider, that a 
citizen’s reputation is ciedit, not fame ; and am to leave 
these lofty subjects for a matter of private concern in the next 
letter before me. 


" Sir, 

, “ I am jnst recovered out of a langnisliing sickn^ 

by the care of ’Hippocrates,*' who visited me lliroughout/ 


* Tlio pliysicjfm lierc alluded to was Garllu 
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whole iUno=«, oiul was so far from (iikiii'T any fee, that he en- 
quired into my circuni'^taiices, and would Imvc relieved mo 
also that wn}, but I did not want it. 1 know no method of 
thanking him, hut recommending it to yon to celebrate -‘■o 
gi-eal humanit}- in the manner you think iU, and to do it ivith 
the spirit and sentiments of a man just lelicied from grief, 
misery, and pain, to joy, satisfaction, and ease : in which von 
will represent the grateful Bcnse of your obedient gervant, 

“ T B.” 

I tbink the writer of this letter has put the matter in as 
good a dress as I can for him ; yet I cannot but add iny 
applause to what this distressed roan bns said. There is not a 
more nsoful man in a commonwealth than a good physician : 
and by consequence no worthier a person than he that uses his 
skill with generosity even to persons of condition, and com- 
passion to those who are in want ; which is the behaviour of 
Hippocrates, who shews as much liberality in his practice, ns 
ho does wit m his conversation, and skill in his piofossiou. A 
wealthy doctor, who can help a poor man, and will not without 
a fee, has less senso of Immauity than a poor luffinn, who kills 
a rich man to supply his necessities. It is something 
monstrous, to consider a man of a liberal education tearing 
out the bowels of a poor faraih’, by taking for a visit what 
would keep them a week. Hippocrates needs not the com- 
panson of such e.vtortion to set off Ins generosity ; but 1 
mention his geueiosity to add shame to such extortion. 
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No. 79. TUESDAY, October 11 , 1709. [Stbkle.] 

Felices, ter et ampUus, 

Quos imipta tend copula ; nee mftlU 
' Diviilsus qnorimoniis, 

Suprcmil citlue i-alvct amor die. 

Hon. 1 Od. lui. 17. 

Tlirico liappj tbcj, in pure delights 
Whom loTO in mutual bonds unites, 

Dnhrohcu by eoinphunls or strife 
Even to the latest hours of life. 

My sister Jenny’s lover, the honest Tranquillns, for that 
shall be his name, has been impatient with me to dispatch the 
necessary directions for his marriage ; that while I am taken 
up with imaginary schemes, as ho calls them, he might nob 
burn witli real desire, and the torture of expectation. When I 
had reprimanded him for the ardour wherein he expressed him- 
self, which I thought had not enough of that vcncralion with 
which the raarriage-hed is to be ascended, I told him, “ the 
day of his nuptials should he on the Saturday following, which 
was the eighth instant.” On the seventh in the evening, poor 
Jenny came into iny chamber, and, having her heart full ot 
the great change of life from a virgin condition to that of a 
wife, she long sat silent. I saw she expected me to entertain 
her on this important subioct, which was too delicate a cir- 
cumstance for herself to touch upon ; whereupon I relieved 
her modesty in the following manner ; “ Sister,” said I, “yon 
are now going from me : and he contented, that you leave the 
company of a talkative old man, for that of a sober young one : 
but take this along with you, that there is no mean in the 
state you are entering into, but you are to bo exquisitely happy 
or miserable, and your fortune m this way of life will he 
wholly of your own making. In all the marriages I have ever 
seen, most of which have been unhappy ones, the great cause 
of evil has proceeded from slight occasions ; and I take it to 
' he the first maxim in a manned condition, that you are to ho 
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above trifles. Wlien two persons bare so g-ood an t 
each other ns to come together for life, they will nc’ 
matters of importance, because they think of each 
respect ; and in regard to all things of consideration 
aflect them, they are pieparcd for mutual assistance a 
in such occurrences. For less occasions, thej’’ form r 
tions, hut leave then minds nnprcpaied. 

“ This, dear Jenny, IS the icason that the quarrel 
Sir Harry lYillit and his lady, nhicli began about her 
is irreconcilable. Sir Harry n as reading a giave autl 
rans into Ins study, and, in a playing Immonr, c’ 
squiriel upon the folio : he threw the animal in a rag- 
floor ; she snatches it up again, calls Sir Harry a sour 
without good nature or good manners. This cast 1 
such a rage, that he threw down the table before him, 
the book round the room ,- then recollected himself ; 
madam,’ said be, ‘why did you luu into such evpressi 
Mas,’ said he, ‘in the highest delight with that nuthc 
yon clapped your squiivel upon my book ; ’ and, smiling 
upon recollection, ‘I have a great respect for your fa 
and pray let us all be friends.’ My lady was so fn 
accepting this apology, tlmt she immediately coiice 
resolution to keeji him under foi ever ; and, M’ith a .'eric- 
replied, ‘Tliero is no icgard to be had to what a man 
M-Iio can fall into so iudecent a rage, and such an abje 
mission, in the same moment, for M-hich I absolutely d 
yon.’ Upon which she rushed out of the room. Sir i 
staid some minutes behind, to think and command hi., 
after which he followed lier into her bcd-chambcr, wl 
was juostrnte upon the bed, tcaiiug her hair, and n'> 
twenty coxcombs who would have used her otherwise, 
proioked him to so high a degree, that lie forbore uothi 
healing her ; and all tlie scrvuiits in the family were at 
seicral stations listening, whilst the be.st man and woni. 

ICS master imd niistrcFS, defamed each other in a way 
not to ho rejjcated even at Hilling'gnto. You know ( his . 
""“t'diate ^parntion : she longs to return lioni 
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knows not liow to do it : lie invites her liomo every dny, and 
lies with ever}' woman he can get. Her husband requires no 
submission of lier j but she thinks her very return will argue 
she is to blame, which she is resolved to be for ever, rather 
than acknowledge it. Thus, dear Jenny, my great advice to 
you is, be guaided against giving or receivmg little provo- 
cations. Gieat matters of offence I have no reason to fear 
either from yon or your husband.” 

' After this, we turned our discourse into a more gay style, 
and parted ; but before we did so, I made her resign her snuff- 
box for ever, and half drown herself with washing away the 
stench of the musty.* 

But the wedding morning arrived, and our family being very 
numerous, there was no avoiding the inconvenience of making 
the ceremony and festival more public, than the modern way 
of celebrating them makes me approve of. The bride ne.xt 
morning came out of her chamber, dressed with all the art and 
care that Sirs. Toilet, the tire-woman, could bestow on her. 
She was on her wedding-day three-and-twenty : her person is 
far from what we call a regular beauty j but a certain sweet- 
ness in her countenance, an ease in her shape and motion, with 
an unaffected modesty in her looks, had attractions beyond 
wbat symmetry and exactness can inspire, without the addition 
of these endowments. ‘When her lover entered the room, her 
features flushed with shame and ]oy ; and the ingenuous 
manner, so full of passion and of awe, with which Trauquillus 
approached to salute her, gave me good omens of his future 
behaviour towards her. The wedding was wholly under my 
cave, Mter the eevewvony at church, I was resolved to enter- 
tain the comjiany with a dinner suitable to the occasion, and 
pitched upon the Apollo, t at the Old-Devil at Temple-Bar, as 
a place saored to mirth tempered with discretion, where Ben 
Jonson and' his sons used to make their liberal meetings. 

* A sort of Bnuff. 

f A large room at tbc Devil Tavern boro this name till tbe hon^e iras 
finally bhut up ; tbo rules of Den's club remained till tliat period in gold 
letters over tuo ciumnei. 
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above tvifleB. TTben two persons bare so good an opinion of 
each other as to come together lor life, they rill not differ in 
matters of iinpoitance, because they think of each other with 
respect ; and in regard to all things of consideration that maj' 
affect them, they are prejiarcd for mutual assistance and relief 
in such occuirences. For less occasions, thej- form no resolu- 
tions, but leave their miuds unprepnicd. 

“This, dear Jenny, is the icason that the quarrel between 
Sir Hany Willit and his lady, which began about her squirrel, 
is irreconcilable. Sir Harry was reading a giave author ; she 
runs into his study, and, in a jilaying humour, claps the 
squiirel upon the folio : he threw the animal in a rage on the 
floor ; she snatches it np again, calls Sir Hany a sour pedant, 
without good nature or good manners. This east him into 
such a rage, that he threw down the table before him, kieked 
the book round the room ; then recollected himself : ‘ Lord, 
madam,’ said he, ‘why did yon run into snch e^plessio^s ? I 
was,’ said he, ‘ in the highest delight with that author, when 
you clapped your squinel upon my book ; ’ and, smiling, added 
upon recollection, ‘I have a great lespeet for your favourite, 
and pray let us all be friends.’ My lady was so far from 
accepting this apology, that she immediately conceived a 
lesolution to keep him under for ever ; and, with a seiious air, 
replied, ‘ There is no i egard to be had to what a man says, 
who can fall into so indecent a rage, and such an abject sub- 
mission, in the same moment, for which I absolutely despise 
you.’ Upon wliich she rushed out of the room. Sir Hany 
staid some minutes behind, to think and command himself ; 
after which he followed her into her bed-chamber, where she 
was prostrate npon the bed, tearing her hair, and naming 
twenty coxcombs who would have used her otherwise. This 
provoked him to so liigli a degree, that he forboic nothing but 
heating her ; and all the servants in the family were at their 
several stations listening, whilst the he.st man .and woman, the 
est master and mistress, defamed each other in a way that is 
not to he repeated even at Uiliingsgato, You know this ended 
in an immediate separation : she longs to rctnrii homo, but 
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knows not liow to do it : lie invites her homo every day, and 
lies with every woman he can get. Her htisband requires no 
submission of her ; but she thinks her very return will argue 
she is to blame, which she is lesolved to be for ever, rather 
than acknowledge it, Thus, dear Jenny, my great adtace to 
you is, be guarded against giving or receiving little provo- 
cations, Great mnltors of oiVence I have no reason to fear 
either from you or your husband,” 

After this, wo turned our discourse into a more gay style, 
and parted : hut before wo did so, I made her resign her snulF- 
box for ever, and lialf drown herself with washing away the 
stench of the musty.* 

But the wedding morning arrived, and onr family being veiy 
numerous, there was no avoiding the inconvenience of making 
the ceremony and festival more public, than the modern way 
of celebrating them makes me approve of. The bride ne.vt 
morning came out of her chamber, i;esEed with all the art and 
care that Airs. Toilet, the tire-woman, could bestow on her. 
She was on her wedding-day three-aud-twenty ; her person is 
fur from what we call a regular beauty ; but a certain sweet- 
ness in her conntenance, an ease in her shape and motion, with 
an unaffecled modesty in her looks, had attractions beyond 
what symmetry and exactness can inspire, without the addition 
of these endowments. "When her lover entered the room, her 
fealnres flushed w'ith shame and joy ; and the ingenuous 
manner, so full of passion and of awe, with which Trauquillns 
approached to salute her, gave me good omens of his future 
behaviour towards her. The wedding was wholly under my 
care. After the ceiemony at church, I was resolved to enter- 
tain the company with a dinner suitable to the occasion, and 
pitched upon the Apollo,t at the Old-Devil at Temple-Bar, as 
a place sacred to mirth tempered with discretion, where Ben 
Jonson and his sons used to mate their liberal meetings, 

, * A sort of snuff 

A lai^e room, ot- tho De>nl Tavern "bore tins name till tlic hovise vraa 
finally shut up , the rules o£ Ben’s club remained till that period in gold 
letters over tiio cUiinnoy. 
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Here tlie chief of the Staflian race appeared ; and as goon as 
the compauj’ were come into that ample room, Lepidus Wag- 
staff began to make me compliments for choosing that place, 
and fell into a discourse upon the subject of pleasure and 
entertainment, drawn from the rules of Ben’s club, which are 
in gold letters over the chimney. Lepidus has a way very un- 
common, and speaks on subjects on which any man else would 
certainly offend, with great dexterit}'. He gave us » large 
account of the public meetings of all the well-tnnicd minds 
who had passed through this life in ages past, and closed his 
pleasing narrative with a discourse on marriage, and a 
repetition of the following verses out of Milton.* 


“ Hail, wedded love i mystenons law I trne source 
0£ human offspiing, sole piopriety 
lu paradise, of all things common else. 

By thee adnlt’rous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 
Founded m reason, loyal, just and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the chanties 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Rerpetnal fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bod is undefil’d and chaste pionouno’d, 
Piesont or past, as saints or patri.arohs us’d. 

Here Love hU golden shafts employs ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple iviiigs : 
Reigns here, and revels not m the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, uncnde.ar’d, 

Casual fruition ; nor in court amours. 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight b.all, 
Or serenade, which the starv’d loier sings 
To his proud fail, best quitted with disdain." 


In these verses, all the im.nges that can come into a young 
woman’s head on such an occasion are raised ; but that in so 
chaste and elegant a manner, that the bride thanked him for 
his agreeable talk, and we sat down to dinner. 

Among the rest of the company, there was got in a fellow 
yon call a Wag. This ingenious person is the usual life of all 
feasts and merriments, by spealdng absurdities, and putting 
everybody of breeding and modesty out of countenance. As 


Paradise Lout, iv. 750. 
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And Bearching irits, of more mechanic parts, 
IVtio grac’d their age mth neir-inventcd arts ; 
Those who to n ortb their bounty did extend ; 
And those who knew that bonntj to commend, 


Thebe are two kinds of immortality ; that which the soul 
really enjoys after this life, and that imaginaiy existence by 
which men lire in their fame and reputation. The best and 
greatest actions hare proceeded from the prospect of the one 
or the other of these ; but my design is to treat only of those 
who hare chiefly proposed to themselves the latter, as the 
principal reward of their labours. It was for this reason that 
I excluded from my Tables of Fame all the great founders and 
rotaries of reli gion ; and it is for this reason also, that I am 
more than ordinary anxious to do justice to the persons of 
whom I am now going to speak ; for, since fame was the only 
end of all their enterprizes and studies, a man cannot be too 
scrupulous in allotting them their due proportion of it. It 
was this consideration which made me call the whole body of 
the learned to my assistance ; to many of whom I must own 
my obligations for the catalogues of illustrious persons, which 
they have sent me in upon this occasion. I yesterday em- 
ployed the whole afternoon in comparing them with each 
other ; which made so strong an impression upon my imagina- 
tion, that they broke my sleep for the first part of the following 
night, and at length threw me into a very agreeable Yision, 
which I shall beg leave to describe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundless 
plain, that was covered with prodigious multitudes of people, 
which no man could number. In the midst of it there stood 
a mountain, with its head above the clouds. The sides were 
extremely steep, and of sneh a particular structure, that no 
creatuie which was not made in an human figure could possibly 
ascend'it. On a sudden there was lieard from the top of it a 
sound like that of a trumpet ; but so exceeding sweet and 
harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those who heard it with 
raptures, and gave such high and delightful sensations, as 
seemed to animate and raise human nature above itself. This 
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made me very mnch amazed to find so verj' few in that innn- 
merable multitude, who had ears fine enough to hear, or relish 
this music with pleasure : hnt my wonder abated, when, upon 
looking round me, I saw' most of tliem attentive to thicc 
Syrens, clothed like Goddesses, and tlistinguished by the 
names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They w'ere seated 
on three rocks, amidst a beautiful variety of groves, meadows, 
and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the mountain. While 
the base and groveling multitude of different nations, ranks, 
and ages wore listening to these delusive Deities, those of a 
more erect aspect, and exalted spirit, separated themselves 
from the rest, and marched in great bodies towards the moun- 
tain from u hence they beard the sound, which still grew 
sweeter, the more they listened to it. 

On a sudden methougbt this select band sprang forward, 
with a resolution to climb the ascent, and follow the call of 
that heavenly music. Every one took something with him 
that he thought might bo of assistance to him in his march. 
Several had their swoids di’awn, ‘some carried rolls of paper in 
their hands, some had compasses, others quadrants, others 
telescopes, and others pencils. Some had lam els on their 
heads, and others buskins on their legs ; in short, there was 
Bcarc.e any instrument of a mechanic art, or liberal science, 
which was not made nse of on this occasion. My good 
Dairoon, who stood at my right hand during the course of this 
whole vision, observing in me a burning desire to join that 
glorious company, told me, “ he highly apiivoved that generous 
ardour with which I seemed transported ; but at the same 
time advised me to cover my face with a mask all the while, I 
was to labour on the ascent.” I took his council, without en- 
quiring into his reasons. The whole body now bioke into 
different parties, and began to climb the precipice by ten 
thousand different paths. Several got into little alleys, which 
did not reach far up the hill, before they ended, and led no 
farther ; and I observed, that most of the artisans, which con- 
siderably diminished our number, feH into these paths. 

' . We left another considerable body of ndventm-ers behind ns, 
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\\ ho thought they had discovered by-rvays up the hill, which 
proved so very intiicate and perjdexed, that, after having 
advanced in them a httle, the}' were quite lost among the 
several turns and windings ; and though they were as active 
as any in their motions, they made but little progress in the 
ascent. These, as my guide informed me, were men of subtle 
tempers, and puzzled polities, who would supply the place of 
real wisdom with conning and artifice. Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some that by one 
false step fell backward, and lost more ground in a moment 
than they had gained for many hours, or could be ever able to 
recover. We were now advanced very high, and observed that 
all the different paths which ran about the sides of the moun- 
tain began to meet in two great roads ; which insensibly 
gathered the whole multitude of travellers into two great 
bodies. At a little distance from the entrance of each road 
there stood an hideous phantom, that opposed onr farther 
passage. One of these apparitions had his right hand filled 
with darts, w Inch he brandished in the face of all who came up 


that way. Crowds ran back at the appearance of it, and cried 
out. Death. The spectre that guarded the other road was ' 
Envy. She was not armed with weapons of destruction, like 
the former ; but by dreadful hissings, noises of reproach, and 
a horrid distracted laughter, she appeared more frightful than 


Death itself, insomuch, that abundance of our compa^'jvere 
discouraged from passing any farther, and some a J^gjjjgd 
ashamed of having come so far. As for myself, I gpjj, 
fess, my heart shrunk within me at the siglit of these g^ 
appearances ; hut, on a sudden, the voice of the trumpet'®" ^ 

■ more Ml upon us, so that wo felt a new resolution revivii®® . 
us ; and in proportion as this resolution grew, the 
before us seemed to vanish. Most of the compauy, who 
swords in their hands, marched on with great spirit, anth" 
air of defiance, up the road that was commanded by Beat' 


wliile others, who had thought and contemplation in tht 


looks, went forward in a more composed manner up the re 
possessed hy "Bury. The way above these apparitions gr 
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smootli and nniform, and was so delightful, that the travellers 
went on with pleasure, and in a little time arrived at the top 
of the mountain. They here began to breatlie a delicious kind 
of fflther, and saw all the fields about them covered with a 
fa'nd of purpie light, that made them reflect with satisfaction 
on tlieir past toils ; and diffused a secret joy through tlie 
whole assembly, which showed itself in every look and feature. 
In the midst of these happy fields there stood a palace of a very 
glorious structure. It had four great folding-doors, that faced 
the four several quarters of the world. On the top of it was 
enthroned the Goddess of the mountain, who smiled upon her 
votaries, and sounded the silver trumpet which had called them 
• up, and cheered them in their passage to her palace. They 
had now formed themselves into several divisions ; a band of 
historians taking their stations at each door, according to tlie 
persons whom they were to introduce. 

On n sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sounded only 
a march, or a point of war, now swelled all its notes into 
triumph and exultation. The whole fabric shook, and the 
' doors flew open. The fiist who stepped forward was a beauti- 
ful and blooming hero, and as I heard by the murmurs round 
me, Alexander the Great. He was conducted by a crowd of 
historians. The person who immediately walked before him 
was remarkable for an embroidered garment, who, not being 
well acquainted with the place, «as conducting him to an 
apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The 
name of this false gnide was Qnintiis Curtins. But Aivian 
and Plutarch, who knew better the aveimes of this palace, con- 
ducted him into the great hall, and placed him at the upper 
end of the first table. My good Daemon, that I might see the 
whole ceremony, conveyed me to a corner of this room, where I 
'might peiceivc all that passed, witiiont being seen myself. The 
next who entered was a charming virgin, loading in a vener- 
able old man that was blind. Under her left arm she bore a 
harp, and on her head a garland. Alexander, who was very 
well acquainted with Homer, stood up at his entrance, and 
; Placed him on his right hand. The virgin, who it seems wtis 

> . K 
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one of tbe nine Bisters that attended on tlic Goddess of Fame, 
smiled with an uieffable grace at their meeting, and retirett 
Julius Ctesar was now coming forward ; and thongn m 
of the historians olTered their scrrice to introduce him, ho e 
•them at the door, and would have no conductor bnt himscU- 
The next who advanced was a man of an homely but cheer 
ful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure than any 
that appeared on tins occasion. Plato was on his right nan , 
and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to Homer, and sat down ^ 
by him. It was e.vpected that Plato would himself have tahen 
a place nest to his master Socrates ; bnt on a sudden there was 
heard a gi'cat clamour of disputants at the door, who appeare 
with Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, wit 
some rudeness, but gieat strength of reason, convinced the 
whole table, that a title to the fifth place was his dne, and took 
it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat'down, when the same beautiful virgin that 
had introduced Homer brought in another, who hung hack at 
the entrance, and would have excused himself, hod not his 
modesty been overcome by the invitation of all who sat at the 
table. His guide and behaviour made me easily conclude it was 
Virgil. Cicero next appeared, and took his place. ' He had 
inquired at the door for one Lucceius to introduce him ; but, not 
finding him there, he contented himself with the attendance of 
many other writers, who all, except Sallust, appeared highly 
pleased with the office. 

'We waited some time in e.\-pcclation of the next worthy, who 
came in with a great rotiuno of historians, whose names I could 
not loam, most of them being natives of Carthage. The per- 
son thus conducted, who was Hannibnl, seemed much disturbed, 
and could not forbear complaining to the board of tbe alVronts 
he bad met with among the Eoman historians, "who attempted,” 
Says he, “ to enn-y me into the subterraneous apartment ; and, 
perhaps, would have done it, had it not been for the impartial- 
ity of this gentleman,” pointing to Polybius, “ who was tbe only 
person, except my own conntiymen, that was willing to con- 

.'nct mo hither.” 

10 ». 
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Tlic Carfchngininn took his and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own person, and preceded by several his- 
torians. Lucan the poet was at the head of them, who observ- 
ing Homer and Virgil at the table, w.ns going to sit down him- 
self, had not the latter w’hispered him, that whatever pretence 
he might otherwise have had, he forfeited his claim to it, by 
coming in ns one of the historians. Lucan was so exasperated 
with the repulse, that he muttered something to himself ; and 
was heard to say, " that since he could not have a seat among 
them himself, he would bring in one who alone had more merit 
than their whole assembly upon which he went to the door, 
and brought in Cato of Utica. That great man approached 
the company with such an air, that showed he contemned the 
honour which he laid a claim to. Observing the seat opposite 
to Caesar was vacant he took possession of it, and spoke two or 
three smart sentences upon the natme of precedency, which, 
according to him, consisted not in place, but in intrinsic merit; 
to which he added, “ that the most virtuous mau, wherever he 
was seated, was always at the upper end of the table.” Socrates, 
who had a great spirit of railleiy with his wisdom, could not 
forbear smiling at a virtue which took so little pains to make 
itself agreeable. Cicero took the occasion to make a long dis- 
course in praise of Cato, which ho uttered with much vehe- 
mence. Cmsar answered him with a great deal of seeming 
temper ; but, as I stood at a great distance from them, I was 
not able to hear one word of what they said. But f could not 
forbear taking notice, that, in all the discourse which passed at 
the table, a word or nod from Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause, Augustus appeared, looking round liim 
with a Serene and affable coimtenance upon all the writers of 
his age, who strove among themselves which of them should 
shew him the greatest marks of gratitude and respect., Virgil 
rose from the table to meet him ; and though he was an accep- 
table guest to all, he appeared more such to the learned, than 
the military worthies. 

The next man astonished the whole fable with his appear- 
ance. He was slow', solenm, and silent in his behaviour. 

w 2 
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and ’srore a raiment cnrionsly wrought with bierogljp|^’‘^ 
Ab he came into the middle of the room, he threw bac' 
the skirt of it, and discovered a golden thigh. Socrates, a 
the sight of it, declared against keeping company with anj 
who were not made of flesh and blood ; and, therefore, desired 
Diogenes the Laertian to lead him to the apartment allotted 
for fabulous heroes, and worthies of dubious existence. Athis 
going out, he told them, “ that they did not know whom they 
dismissed ; that he rvas now Pythagoras, the first of philoso- 
phers, and that formerly be had been a very brave man at 
the siege of Troy .” — “ That may be very true,” said Socrates ; 
“but you forget that you liavc likewise been a very great 
harlot in your time.” This exclusion made way for ArchimedeS; 
who came forward with a scheme of mathematical figures in Ins 
hand ; among which I observed a cone and a cylinder. Seeing 
this table fall, I desired my guide, for variety, to lead me to 
tlie fabulous apartment, the roof of which was painted with 
Gorgons, Chimmras, and Oentanrs, with many other emblema- 
tical figures, which I wanted both time and skill to unriddle. 
The first table was almost Ml : at the upper end sat Hercules, 
leaning an arm upon his club ; on his right hand were Achilles 
and TJlysses, and between them .^neas ; on his left were Hec- 
tor, Theseus, and Jason : the lower end had Orpheus, iEsop, 
Phalaris, and Musmus. The ushers scorned at a loss for a 
twelfth man, when, methonght, to my great joy and surprise, I 
heard some at the lower end of the table mention Isaac Bicker- 
staff ; but those of tlie upper end received it witli disdain ; and 
said, “if they must have a British noithy, they would have 
Robin Hood.” 

While I was transported with the honour that was done me, 
and bnrning with envy against my competitor, I was awalconcd 
by the noise of the cannon which were then fired for the taking 
of Mons.' L should have been very much troubled at being 
thrown out of so pleasing a vision on any other occasion ; but- 
thought it an agreeable change, to have my thoughts diverted 

* Tho to^rn of Alona wuircndorcd Oct. 21, irO0. 
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from the greatest among the dead and fabulous heroes, to the 
most famous among the real and the living. 


CEITICISMS ON THE “TABLE OF FAME.” 

No. 83. THURSDAY, October 20, 3 709. [Steele.] 

Senilis atultitvi, quae dcliratio appelhn solct, Botuim levium est, non 
omnium.— M. T. Cia 

That\\lucK is usually called dotage is not tlic foiblo of all old men, but 
only oX aucli as arc lemailablc for tbcir leiity and inconstancy. 

It is my frequent practice to visit places of resort in this 
town where I am least known, to observe what reception my 
works meet with in the world, and what good efiects I may 
jiromise myself from my labours ; and it being a privilege 
asserted by monsieur Montaigne, and others, of vain-glorious 
memory, that we writers of essays may talk of ourselves ; I 
take the liberty to give an account of the remarks which I find 
are made by some of my gentle readers upon these my disserta- 
tions. 

I happened this evening to fall into a coffee-house near the 
E.Kchange, where two persons wei-e reading my account of the 
" Table of Fame.” 

The one of these was commenting ns lie read, and explaining 
who was meant by this and the other worthy ns he passed on. 

I observed the person over against him .wonderfully intent and 
satisfied with his explanation. Whm he came to Jubus Oiesar, 
who is said to have xefused any conductor to the Table ; “ No, 
no,” said he, “ he is in the right of it, he has money enough to 
be welcome wherever he comes ; ” and then whispered, “ he 
means a certain colonel of the Train-bands.” Upon reading 
that Aristotle made his claim with some rudeness, but great 
strength of reason ; “ Who can that be, so rough and so reason- 
able ? It must be some Whig, I warrant you. There is nothing 
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but party in these public papers." Wliere Pythagoras is said 
to have a golden thigh, “ Ay, ay,” said “he, he has money enough 
in his breeches ; that is tlie alderman of our ward,” yon must 
know. Whaterer he read, I found lie interpreted from his own 
way of life and acquaintance. I am glad my renders can con- 
strue for themselves these difficult points ; but, for the benefit 
of posterity, I design, when I come to write my last paper of 
this kind, to make it an explanation of all my fonner. In that 
piece, yon shall have all I have commended, with their proper 
names. The faulty characters must be left as they are, 
because we live in an age wherein vice is very general, and 
virtue very particular ; for whicli reason the latter only wants 
explanation. 

But I must turn my present discourse to what is of yet 
greater regard to me than the care of my writings ; that is to 
say, the preservation of a lady’s heart. Little did I think I 
should ever have business of this kind on my hands more ; but, 
as little as any one who knows me would believe it, there is a 
lady at this time who professes love to me. Her passion and 
good hnraour you shall have in her own words. 


“ Mr. Biokerstaff, 


“ I HAD formerly a very good opinion of myself ; but 
it is now withdrawn, and I Lave placed it upon you, Mr. 
Bickerstaff, for whom I am not ashamed to declare I have a 
very great ijassiou and tenderness. It is not for your face, for 
that I never saw ; your shape and height 1 am equally a 
stranger to ; but your understanding charms me, and I am 
lost if you do not dissemble a little love for me. I am not 
Twithout hopes ; because I am not like the tawdry gay things 
that are fit only to make bone-lace. I am neither childish- 
young, nor beldam-old, but, the world says, a good agreeable 
woman. 


“ Speak peace to a troubled heart, troubled only for you ; 
and in your next paper let me find your thoughts of me. 

'T)o not think of finding out who I am, for, notwithstanding 
yom interest in dmmous, tliey cannot help you cither to my 
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name, or a sight of my face ; Ihereforo, do not let them deceive 
yon. 

“I can bear no discoiUBC, if 3-011 arc not the subject ; and 
believe me, I knom more of love than r-ou do of astronomy. 

“ Pray, say some civil things in return to my generosit}-, and 
yon shall have my very best pen employed to tl)aak you, and I 
vmU confirm it. I am 

“ Your admirer, 

"HlAniA.’' 

There is something wonderfully pleasing in the favour of 
women ; and this letter has put mo in so good an humour, that 
nothing could displease me since I received it. My bo}’ breaks 
glasses and pipes ; and instead of giving him a knock on tlie 
pate, as my way is, for I hate scolding at servants, I only say, 
“Ah, Jack ! thou hast a head, and so has a pin,” or some such 
merry expression. But, alas ! how am I mortified when he is 
putting on my fourth pair of stockings on these poor spindles 
of mine? “The fair-one imderstands love better than I 
astronomy ! ” -I am sure, without life help of that art, this 
poor meagre trunk of mine is a very ill habitation for love. 
She is pleased to speak civillj’ of my sense, but Ingenmn malh . 
habitat is an invincible dilficulty in cases of this nature. I had 
always, indeed, fi-om a passion to please the eyes of the fair, a 
great pleasure in dress. Add to this, that I have writ songs 
since I was sixty, and have lived with all the circumspection of 
an old beau, as I am. But ray friend Horace has very well 
said, “Every 3-ear takes something from us and instructed 
me to form my pursuits and desires according to the stage of 
my life : therefore, I have no moic to value myself upon, than 
that I can converse with young people without peevishness, or 
wishing myself a moment younger. For which reason, when I 
am amongst them, I rather moderate than interrapt their diver- 
sions. But though I have tliis complacency, I must not pre- 
tend to write to a lady civil things, as Maria desires. Time 
was, when I could have told her, “ I had received a letter from 
her fair hands 5 and, thas if this paper trembled-as she read it, 
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It then best expressed its author,” or some other gay conceit. 
Though I never saw her, I could hove told her, “ that good 
sense and good humour smiled m her eyes : that constancy and 
good-nature dwelt in her heart ; that beauty and good ‘breed- 
ing appeared in all her actions.” IVhen I was five-and-twenty, 
upon sight of one syllable, even wrong spelt, by a lady I never 
saw, I could tell lier, “ that her height was that which was lit 
for inviting our approach, and commanding our respect ; that 
a smile sat on her lips, which prefaced her expressions before 
she uttered them, and her aspect prevented her speech. All 
she could say, though she had an infinite deal of wit, was hut 
a repetition of what was expressed by her form ; her fonn ! 
which struck her beholders with ideas more moving and forcible 
than ever were inspired by music, painting, or eloquence.” At 
this rate I panted in those days ; but, all 1 sixty-three ! I 
am vciy sorry I can only return the agreeable Maria a passion 
expressed rathei from the head than the heart. 

“Dear Madait, 

"You have already seen the best of me, and I so 
passionately love you, that I desire we may never meet. If 
3 'ou will examine your heart, you will find that you join the 
man with the philosoplier : and if you have that kind opinion 
of my sense as you pretend, I question not but you add to it 
complexion, air, and shape : but, dear Mollj", a man in his 
grand climacteric is of no sex. Be a good girl j and conduct 
yourself with honour aud virtue, when you lore one younger 
than myself. I am, with Uie gre.atest tenderness, 

" Your innoeeut lover, 

“1. B.” 
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No. 85. TUESDAY, Octobeu ‘25, 1709. [Steet.e.] 

ilY brother TranquilluB, who is a man of business, came to 
me this raoraing into my study, and after very many civil ex- 
piessions in return for what good oiTicc-s I had done him, told 
me, “he desired to carry lua wife, my sister, that very morning 
to his own house." I readily told him, “ I would wait uxK)n him,” 
without ashing why ho was so impatient to rob us of bis good 
company. He went out of my chamber, and I thought scorned 
to have a little heaviness upon him, which gave me some dis- 
quiet. Soon after my sister csime to me, with a very matron- 
like air, and most sedate satisfaction in her looks, which spoke 
her very much at case ; but the traces of her countenance seemed 
to discover that she had been lately in a passion, and that air 
of content to flow from a certain triumph upon some advantage 
obtained. She no sooner sat down by me, but I perceived she 
was one of those ladies who begin to be managers wiUiin the 
time of their being brides. — ^Without letting her speak, which 
I saw she had a mighty inclination to do, I said, “ Here has 
been your husband, who tells me he has a mind to go home this 
very morning, and I have consented to it." — “ It is well," said 

she, “ for you must know’ ” “ Nay, Jenny," said I, “ I beg 

your pardon, for it is you must know — You are to understand, 
that now is the time to affix or alienate your husband’s heart 
for ever ; and I fear yon have been a little indiscreet in your 
expressions or behaviour towards him, even here in my house.” 
— “There has,” says she, “been -some words : but I will be 
judged by you if he was not in the wrong : nay, I need not 
be judged by anybody, for he gave it up himself, and said not 
a word when he saw me grow passionate, but, ‘ Madam, you 

- are perfectly in the right of it : ’ as you shall judge ” “ Nay, 

madam,” said I, “ I am judge already, and tell you, that you are 
perfectly in the wrong of it ; for if it was a matter of import- 
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ance, I know he has better sense than you ; if a trifle, you know 
what I told you on your wedding-day, that you were to he 
above little provocations.” She knows very well I can be sour 
upon occasion, therefore gave me leave to go on. 

“ Sister,” said I, “ I mil not enter into tlie dispute between 
you, which I find his prudence pnt an end to before it came to 
extremity ; but charge you to have a care of the first quarrel, 
as yon tender your happiness ; for then it is that the mind will 
reflect harshly upon every circumstance that has ever passed 
between you. If such im accident is ever to happen, which I 
hope never will, be sure to keep to the circumstance before 
you ; make no allusions to what is passed, or conclusions 
referring to what is to come : do not shew an hoard ot 
matter for dissension m your breast ; but if it is necessary, 
lay before him the thing as you undeistand it, candidly, 
without being ashamed of aelcnowledging an error, or 
proud of being in the right. If a young couple be not 
careful in this point, they will get into an habit of wrangb’ng ; 
and when to displease is thought of no consequence, to please 
is always of ns little moment. There is a play, Jenny, I have 
formerly been at when I was a student : we got into a dark 
corner with a porringer of brandy, and threw raisins into it, 
then set it on fire. My chamber-fellow and I diverted our- 
selves with the sport of venturing our fingers for the raisins ; 
and the wantonness of the thing was, to see each other look 
like a demon, as we burnt ourselves, and snatched out the 
fiTiit. This fantastical mirth was called Snap-Dragon. You 
may go into many a family, where you see the man and wife at 
this sport : every word at their table allndes to some passage 
between themselves ; and you see by the paleness and emotion 
in tbeir countenances, that it is for your sake, and not their 
own, that they forbear playing out the whole game in burning 
each other’s fingers. In this case, the whole purpose of life is 
mverted, and the ambition turns upon a certain contention, 
who bRuU contradict best, and not upon an inclination to excel 
m 'indncss and good offices. Therefore, dear Jennv’, remember 

me, and avoid Snap-Dragon.” 
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“I thank 3 'on, brother,” said she, “ but j-ou do not Icnowhou 
he loves TOC ; I find I can do anj'thing with him.” — “ If you can 
so, why sliould you desire to do anything but please him ’ but 
1 have a woid or two more before you go out of the room ; for 
I see you do not like the subject I am upon : let nothing pro- 
voke you to fall upon an imperfection he cannot help ; for, if 
he has a resenting spirit, he will think your aversion as immov- 
able as the imperfection with which you upbraid him. But, 
above all, dear Jenny, be careful of one thing, and you will be 
something more than woman ; that is, a levity ymi are almost 
all guilty of, which is, to take a pleasure in your power to give 
pain. It is even in a mistress an argument of meanness of 
spirit, but in a wife it is injustice and ingratitude. When a. 
sensible man once observes this in a woman, he must have a 
very great, or very little spirit, to overlook it. A woman 
ought, therefore, to consider very often, hoiv few men there are 
who will regard a meditated offence as a weakness of temper.” 

I was going on in my confabulation, when Tranquillns 
entered. She cast all her eyes upon him with much shame 
and confusion, mixed with great complacency and love, and 
went up to him. He took her in his arms, and looked so many 
soft things at one glance, that I could see he was glad I bad 
been talking to her, sony she had been troubled, and angry at 
himself that he could not disguise the concern he was in on 
hour before. After which he says to me, with an air awkward 
enough, but methought not unbecoming, “ I have altered my 
mind, brother ; we will live upon you a day or two longer." I 
replied, “ That is what I have been persuading Jenny to ask of 
you, but she is resolved never to contradict your inclination, 
and refused me.” 

We were going on in that way which one hardly Jenows how 
to express ; as when two people mean the same thing in a nice 
case, hut come at it by talking as distantly from it as they can ; 
when very opportunely came in upon us an honest inconsider- 
able fellow, Tim Dapper,* a gentleman well Icnown to ns both. 

* Tiio following account of Tim Dapper seems to be given, as a true picture 
of tbo ebaracter and dress of a country bean, in 1709. 
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Tim is one of tliose ivlio nre verj' nece'J^aiy, by being reiy in- 
considerable. Tim dropped in at an incident, ivlien we bnew 
not bow to fall into either a grave or a merry way. My sister 
took this occasion to make oflj and Dapper gave ns an account of 
all the company be had been in to-day, who nas, and who was 
not at home, nhere he visited. This Tim is the head of a 
species : he is a little out of his element in this town ; bnt lie 
is a relation of Trauquilltis, and his neighbour in the country, 
which is the true place of residence for this species. The habit 
of a Dapper, when he is at home, is a light broad cloth, with 
calamanco or red waistcoat and breeches ,- .and it is remarkable, 
that their wigs seldom hide the collar of their coats. They 
li.avc always a peculiar spring in their arms, a wriggle in their 
bodies, .and a tiip in their gait. All which motions they ex- 
press at once in their drinking, bowing, or saluting ]adio.s ; for 
a distant imitation of a forward fop, and a resolution to over- 
top him in his way, are the distinguishing marks of a Dapper. 
These nndcr-cbaracters of men, are parts of the sociable world 
by no means to be neglected : they are like pegs in a building} 
they make no figure in it, bnt hold the structure together, 
and are as absolutely necessary as the pillars and columns. I 
am sure we found it so this morning ; for Tranquillus and I 
should, perhaps, have looked cold at each other the whole 
day, but Dapper fell in with his brisk way, sliook ns both 
by the hand, rallied the bride, mistook the acceptance he 
met with amongst us for extraordinary perfection in him- 
self, and heartily pleased, and was pleased, all the while 
he staid. His company left iis all in good humour, and we 
were not such fools as to let it sink, before we confirmed it by 
great cheerfulness and openness in our. carriage the whole 
evening. 
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SIR H/iRRY QUICKSET. 

No. 86. THTJESDAY, October 27, 1709. 

[Addisok akd StkeijE.J 

'When I came home Inst night, my serriint delivered me the 
following letter : 

Ocloler 24. 

“Sir, 

“I have orders from sir Ilnrrj' Quickset, of StafTordshiic, 
baronet, to acquaint yon, that his honour sir Harry himself, sir 
Giles Wheelbarrow, knight, Thomas Itcntfree, esquire, justice 
of the quorum, Andrew Windmill, esquire, and Jlr. Nicholas 
Doubt, of the Inner Temple, sir Harry’s grandson, will wait 
upon yon at the hour of nine to-rooiTow morning, being Tues- 
day the twenty-fifth of October, upon business which sir Hany 
will impart to you by word of month. T thought it proper to 
acquaint you before-hand so many peisons of quality came, that 
you might not be surprised therewith. Wliieh concludes, though 
by many years absence since I saw you at Stafford, unlmown, 
sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“John Thrifty." 


3 received this raessago with less surpiise than I believe klr. 
Thrifty imagined ; lor I knew the good company too well to 
feel any palpitations at their approach : but I was in veiy 
great concern bow I should adjust the ceremonial, and demean 
myself to all these groat men, who perhaps had not seen any- 
thing above themselves for those twenty years last past. I am 
sure that is the case of sir Harry. Besides which, I was sen- 
sible that there was a great point in adjusting my behaviour to 
the simple squire, so as to give him satisfaction, and not dis- 
oblige the justice of the quorum. 

The hour of niue was come this morning, and I had no 
sooner set chairs, by tbe steward’s letter, and fixed my tea- 
' equipage, but I heard a knock at my door, which was opened, 
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bnt no one entered ; niter which followed n long Pilence, which 
was broke at Inst by, “ sir, I beg yonr pardon ; I think I know 
better and anotlier voice, “nai-, good sir Giles — ” I looked 
out from my window, and saw the good company all with their 
hats off, and arms spread, o/Tering the door to each other. 
After many ofl'ers, they entered w ith much solemnity, in the 
order Mr. Thrifty was so kind as to name them to me. But 
they are now got to my chamber-door, and I saw my old friend 
sir Harry enter. I met him with all the respect dne to so 
reverend a vegetable ; for, you arc to know, that is my sense of 
a person who remains idle in the same place for half a century. 
I got him with great success into his chair by the fire, without 
throwing down any of my cups. The knight-bachelor told me, 
“ he had a great respect for my whole famil}*, and would, with 
my leave, place himself next to sir Harry, at whose right hand 
he had sat at every quarter sessions those thirty years, unless 
he was sick.” The steward in the rear whispered the young 
Templar, “That is true, to my knowledge.” I had the misfor- 
tune, as they stood cheek by jole, to desire the sqnire to sit 
down before the justice of the quorum, to the no small satis- 
faction of the former, and resentment of tlic latter. Bat I saw 


my error too late, and got them as soon as I could into their 
seats. “ "Well,” said I, “ gentlemen, after I have told you how 
glad I am of this great honour, I am to desire you to drink a 
dish of tea.” They answered one and all, “ that they never 
drank tea in a morning.” — " Not in a morning ! ” said I; staring 
jronnd me. Upon which the pert jackanapes, Nic Doubt, tipped 
me the wink, and put out his tongue at his grandfather. Hero 
followed a profound silence, when the steward in his boots and 


whip proposed, “ that we should adjourn to some public-house, 
where everybody might call for what they pleased, and enter 
^on the business.” We all stood up in an instant, and sir 
filed off from the left, very discreetly, countermarching 
chairs towards the door. After him, sir Giles in 
®irople squire made a sudden start to 
the stanri'lr vv *^he quorum wliipped between upon 

■ ®taw8. A maid, going up uith coals, made us 
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halt, and put ub into such confusion, that we stood all in a heap, 
without nnj’ -risible possibility of recovering our order ; for the 
young jackanapes seemed to make a jest of this matter, and had 
so contrived, by pressing amongst ns, under pretence of making 
way, that his grandfather was got into the middle, and he knew 
nobody wa.s of quality to stir a stop, until sir Harry moved 
first. "We were fixed in this perple.vity for some time, until 
we heard a very loud noise in the street ; and sir Harry asking 
what it was, I, to make them move, said, “ it was fire.” Upon 
this, all ran down as fast as they could, without order or 
ceremony, until we got into the street, where we drew np in , 
very good order, and filed off down Sheer-lone j the imperti- 
nent Templar driving ns before him, as in a string, and point- 
ing to his acquaintance who passed by. 

I must confess, I love to use people according to their own 
sense of good breeding, and therefore wliipped in between the 
justice and the simple squire. He could not properly take this 
ill ; but I overheard him whisper the steward, “ that he thought 
it hard, that a common conjurer shonld take place of him, 
thongh an elder squire.” In this order we marched down 
Sheer-lane, at the upper end of which I lodge. When we 
came to Temple-bar, sir Harry and sir Giles got over ; but a 
run of the coaches kept the rest of ns on this side of the street ; 
however, we all at last landed, and drew up in very good order 
before Ben Tooke’s* shop, who favoured our rallying with great 
humanity ; from whence we proceeded again, until we came to 
Dick’s coffee-liouse, where I designed to carry them. Here n o 
were at our old difficulty, and took up the street upon the same 
ceremony. We proceeded through the entiy, and were so ne- 
cessarily kept in. order by the situation, that we were now got 
into the coffee-honsc itself, where, as soon as we arrived, we 
repeated our civilities to each other j after which, we marched 
up to the high table, which has au ascent to it inclosed in the 
middle of the room. The whole house was alarmed at this 
entry, made up of persons of so much state and lusticity. '. Sir 

* Then .-i celebrated booltBoUer, in Fleet Street, 
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Horry called for a mng of ale, and Dyer’s Letter.* The hoy 
brought the ale in an instant ; but said, “ they did not take in 
the Letter.” — “ No ! ” says sir Hfirry, ‘ ‘ then take back your nnig ; 
we are like indeed to have good hquor at this house ! ” Here 
the Templar Upped me a second wink, and, if I liad not looked 
very grave upon him, I found he was disposed to bo very 
familiar with me. In short, I observed after a long pause, that 
the gentleman did not care to enter upon bnsincss until after 
their morning draught, for which icason I called for a bottle 
of mum ; and, finding that had no effect upon them, I ordered 
a second, and a third, after which sir Harry reached over to 
me, and told me in a low voice, “that the place was too public 
for business ; but he would call upon me again to-mon-ow 
morning at my own lodgings, and bring some more friends 
with him.” 


A PASTOEAL LETTER. 

No. 89. THURSDAY, Notember 3, 1709. [STECLr..] 

Kuta mihi placeanl, riguiquc in valhbns .Tinne? 

1‘liitnina amem sjlvasque luglorins 

Vino (rroBo. ji. iS5. 

3\ty next desire is, void of caic nnO stnfe, 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life 
A country cottiigc near a crj'stal flood, 

A umdiDg valley, and a lofty wood. 

I HAvn received this short epistle from an unknown hand. 


“ Sir, 

“ I have no more to trouble j-on ivith, than to desire 
you -uonld in your navt liclp me to some answer to the inclosed 


ot a written newsp-aper, under tlio title ef 


eaid By Addison to 
nuokrain the nation, na the greatest stat 


Djei’s 

bo “ iiisll j loohcd upon by ail tbo 
staleamau our couutrj* hag produced,*' 
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concerning j’onrself. In tlie mean time I congratniate yon 
upon tJic increase of your fame, wliicii 3-011 see )ias extended 
iteclf bcj-ond the bills of mortnlitj.” 

"Sin, 

" That the country is barren of nowi has been the 
Gxcnee, time out of mind, for dropping a correspondence ivith 
our friends in London ; ns if it were impossible out of a colfee- 
honsc to write an agreeable letter. I am too ingenuous to 
endeavour at the covering of my negligence with so common 
an e.vcuso. Doitbtless, amongst friends, bred, as we have been, 
to the knowledge of books as well ns men, a letter dated from 
1 garden, a grotto, a fountain, a wood, a meadow, -jr the banks 
if a river, may be more entertaining timn one from Tom’s, 
IVill’s, White’s, or Saint James’s. I promise, therefore, to be 
Trequent for fclte future in my rural dates to you. But for fear 
poll sbonld, from what I have said, ho induced to believe I slum 
the commerce of men, I must inform yon, that there is a fresh 
topic of discoiu'sc lately arisen amongst the ingenious in onr 
part of the world, and is become the more fashionable for the 
ladies giving into it. This we owe to Isaac Bickerstaff, wbc 
is very much censured by some, and as much justified by others. 
Some criticise his st3-lo, his humour, and his matter ; others 
admire the whole man. Some pretend, from the informations 
of their friends in town, to decypher the author ; and others 
confess they are lost in their guesses. For my. part, I must 
own myself a professed admirer of the paper, and desire yon to 
send mo a complete set, together with 3mur tlioughts of the 
squire and his lucubrations.’' 

There is no jileasure like that of receiving praise from the 
praise-worthy ; and I own it a very solid happiness, that these 
my lucubrations are approved by a person of so fine a taste as 
the author of this letter, who is capable of enjoying the world 
in the simplicity of its natural beauties. This pastoral letter, 
if I may so call it, must be written by a man who carries his 
entertainment wherever he goes, and is undoubtedly one of 
those liappy men who appear far otherwise to ■ the vulgar. I 
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dare say, he is not enricd by tlie vicious, the vain, the frolic, 
and the loud ; bnt is continually blessed with that strong and 
Eerious delight, which flows from n well-tanght and liberal 
mind. With great respect to comitr}- sports, I may say, this 
gentleman could pass liis time agreeably, if there were not a 
hare or a fox in his county. That calm and elegant satisfaction 
■a Inch the vulgar call melancholy is the true and proper delight 
of men of knowledge and virtue. Wliat we take for diveraioii, 
which is a kind of forgetting ourselves, is but a mean way of 
entertainment, in comparison of that which is considering, 
knowing, and enjoying ourselves. The pleasures of ordinary 
people are in their passions ; but the seat of this delight is in 
the reason and understanding. Such a frame of mind raLses 
that sweet enthusiasm, which warms the imagination at the 
sight of every work of nature, and turns all round you into a 
picture and landscape. I shall bo ever proud of advices from 
this gentleman ; for 1 profess writing news from the learned, 
as well as the busy world. 

As for my labours, which he is pleased to inquire after, if 
they can but wear one impertinence out of human life, destroy 
a single vice, or give a morning’s cheerfulness to an honest 
mind ; in short, if the world can be bnt one mtue the better, 
or in any degree less vicious, or receive from them the smallest 
addition to their innocent diversions ; I shah not think my 
pains, or indeed my life, to have been spent in vain. 

Thus far as to my studies. It will be expected I slionld in 
the next place give some account of my life. I shall therefore, 
for the satisfoction of the present age, and the benefit of 
posterity, present the world with the following abridgement 
of it. 

It is remarkable, that I was bred by hand, and eat nothing 
but milk until I was a twelve-month old ; from which time, to 
the eighth year of my age, I was observed to delight in 
pw ding and potatoes ; and indeed I retain a benevolence for 
tiup ^°i*^ ^ ^'S’uember that I dis- 

Bkili'^nf thing at tho.se years, but by my great 
aw, or which I was so barbarously used, that it lias 
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over since given me tin aversion to gaming. In my twclflli 
year, I suffered very much for two or tlirce false concouls. Ai, 
fifteen I was sent to the nniversity, and staid there for some 
lime ; but a drum p.assing by, being a lover of music, I lulistcd 
myself for a soldier. As years came on, I began to examine 
things, and grow discontented at the titnes. Tiiis made me 
quit the sword, and take to the study of the occult sciences, in 
which I was so wrapped up, that Oliver Gromuell had been 
buried, and taken up again, five years before I lieard lie was 
dead. This gave me first the reputation of a conjnier, which 
has heeu of great disadvantage to me ever since, and Icejit me 
out of aU public employments. The greater part of my later 
years has been divided between Dick’s coffee-honse, the Ti'um- 
pot in Sheor-lano, and my own lodgings. 


LOVE. 

N'o. 90. SATUEDAY, Notembek 5, 1709. 

[Steele aed Aedison.] 

Amoto qnnsranms noria ludo. 

Hob. 1 Sat i. 27. 

Let 113 now 

With graver air our serious tbomo pursue, 

And yet preserve our moral full in view. 

The pas.sion of love happened to be the subject of disconrso 
between two or three of us at the table of the poets this 
evening;^ and, among other observations, it was remarked, 
“ that the same sentiment on this passion had run tlirough all 
languages and nations.” Memmius, who has a veiy good 
taste, fell into a little sort of dissertation on this occasion. 
" It IS,” said he, ‘^remarkable, that no passion has been treated, 
by all who have touched upon it, with the same bent of design 
but this. The poets, the moralists, the painters, in all their 
descriptions, allegories, and pietures, have represented it as a 
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soft torment, a bitter ,‘?wcet, a pleasing pain, or an agreeable 
distress ; and have only expressed the same thought in a 
different manner.” 

The joining of pleasure and pain together in such devices, 
seems to me the only pointed thought I ever read which is 
natural ; and it must have proceeded fiora its being the 
universal sense and experience of mankind, that they have all 
spoken of it in the same manner. I have, in my own reading, 
remarked an hundred and three epigrams, fifty odes, and ninety- 
one sentences, tending to this sole purpose. 

It is certain, there is no other passion which does produce 
such contrary effects in so great a degi'ce. But this may be 
said for love, that if yon strike it ont of the soul, life would he 
insipid, and our being but balf-nnimated. Human nature 
would sink into dcadness and lethargy, if not quickened with 
some active principle ; and as for all others, whether ambition, 
envy, or avarice, which are apt to possess the mind in ihe 
absence of this passion, it must be allowed that they have greater 
pams, without the compensation of such exquisite pleasures ns 
those we find in love. The great skill is to heighten the 
satis&ctions, and deaden the sorrows of it ; which lias been 
the end of many of my labours, and shall continue to be so, for 
the service of the world in general, and in pardcnlar of the 
^air sex, who are always the best or the worst part of it. It is 
uf^'ity that a passion, which has in it a capacity of making life 
linppy, should not be cultivated to the utmost advantage. 
Reason, prudence, and good-nature, rightly applied, can 
thoroughly accomplish this great end, provided they liave 
always a real and constant love to work upon. But this sub- 
ject I shall treat more at large in the history of my married 
sister, and in the mean time shall conclude my reflection on the 
pains and pleasures which attend this passion, with one of the 
finest allegories which I think I Jiave ever read. It is invented 
by Uie divine Plato, and, to sliow the opinion he himself had 
o it, ascribed by him to his admired Socrates, whom he repre- 
scTv 8 M discoui-sing with his friends, and giving the history of 
Hove m the following manner. 
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“ At the birth of Beauty,” says he, “ there was a great feast 
made, and many guests invited. Among the rest, was the god 
Plenty, who was the son of the goddess Prudence, and inherited 
■’■'any of his mother’s virtues. After a full cntertainnieut, he 
retired into the garden of Jupiter, which was hung with a 
great variety of ambiosial fruits, and seems to have been a very 
proper retieat for such a guest. In the mean time, an unhappy 
female called Poverty, having heaid of this great feast, repaired 
to it, in hopes of finding relief. The first place she lights upon 
was Jupiter’s garden, uhich generally stands open to people of 
all conditions. Povcity enters, and by chance finds the god 
Plenty asleep in it. She was immediately fired with liis 
charms, laid herself down by his side, and inimaged matters so 
well, that she conceived a child by him. The world was very 
much in suspense upon the occasion, and could not imagine to 
themselves what would be the nature of an infant that was to 
have its original from two sncIi parents. At the last, the child 
appears ; and who should it be but Love. This infant grew 
up, and proved in all his hehaviottr, what he redly was,<i com- 
pound of opposite beings. As be is the son of Plenty, who 
was the offspring of Prudence, he is subtle, intriguing, full of 
stratagems and devices : as the son of Poverty, ho is fawning, 
begging, serenading, delighting to lie at a threshold, or beneath 
a window. By the father, ho is audacious, full of hopes, 
conscious of merit, and therefore quick of resentment. By the 
mother, he is doubtful, timorous, mean-spirited, fearful of 
offending, and abject in submissions. In the same hour you 
may see him transported with raptures, talking of immortal 
pleasures, and appearing satisfied as a god ; and immediately 
after, as the mortal mother prevails in his composition, you 
behold him pining, languishing, despairing, dying.” 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with fables, 
allegories, and the like inventions, which the poh'test and the 
best instructors of mankind have always made use of. They 
take off from the severity of instruction, and infoice it at the ' 
same time that they conceal it The supposing Love to be • 
conceived immediately after the birth of Beauty ; the parentage 
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of Plenty; and the inconsistency of this passion with its self 
so naturally derived to it, are great master-strokes in this fahle ; 
and if they fell into good hands, might furnish out a more 
pleasing canto than any in Spenser. 


A TOP TOAST’S TOIT. 

No. 91. TUESDAY, Novemdek 8, 1709. [StBEOE.] ■ 

I WAS very much surpiised this evening with a visit from 
one of the top toasts of the town, who came privately in a 
chair, and bolted into my room, wliiJe I was reading a chapter 
of Agiippa upon the occult sciences; but, as she entered with 
all the air and bloom that nature ever bestowed on woman, I 
threw down the conjuroi’, and met the charmer. I had no 
sooner placed her at my right hand by the fire, but she opened 
to me the reason of her visit. “ Mr. Bickerstaff,” said the fine 
creature, “ I have been your correspondent some time, though 
I never saw you before ; I have* writ by the name of Maria. 
You have told me, you were too far gone in life to think ot 
love. Therefore, I am answered as to the passion I spoke of ; 
and,” continued she, smiling, “I will not stay until you grow 
young again, as you men never fail to do in your dotage ; but 
am come to cousult you about disposing of myself to another. 
My person you see ; my fortune is very considerable j but I 
am at present under much perplexity how to act m a great 
conjuncture. • I have two lovers, Crassus and Lorio ; Orassus 
is prodigiously rich, but has no one distinguishing quality ; 
though at the same time he is not lemarkable on the defective 
Bide. Loiio has travelled, is well bred, pleasant in discourse, 
discreet in his conduct, agreeable in his person ; and with all 
this, ho has a com]^)etency of fortune without superfluity, 
vhou I consider Lorio, my mind is filled with an idea of the' 
grea Balisrnctions of a pleasant couveisution. When I thiuk, 
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of Graesns, my equipage, luimerons Ecrvnnts, gay liveries, and 
various dresses, are opposed to the charms of Itis rival. In a 
word, when I cast my eyc.s upon Lorio, I forget and despise 
fortniio j when I behold Crassns, I think only of plcasmg my 
vanity, and enjoying an uncontrolled o.vpenco in all the 
pleasures of life, except love.” She paused here. 

“ iladara,” said I, “ I am confident you have not stated 
yonr case with sincerity, and there is some secret pang which 
you have concealed from me ; for I see by your aspect the 
generosity of your mind ; and that open ingenuous air lets mo 
know, that you have too great a sense of the generous passion 
of love, to prefer the ostentation of life lu the arms of Crassns, 
to the entertainments and conveniences of it in the company 
of your beloved Lorio ; for so ho is indeed, madam ; yon speak 
Ins name with a difleront accent from the rest of your discourse. 
The idea his imago raises in yon gives neiv life to yonr features, 
andiiewgrace to your speech. Nay,blush not, madam 5 llieroisno 
dishonour in loving a man of merit ; I assure you, I am grieved 
at this dallying with yourself, when you put another in com- 
petition uith him, for no other reason but superior wealth." — 

“ To tell you, then,” said she, “ the bottom of my hearty there 
is Clotilda lies by, and plants herself in the way of Crassns, 
and I am confident will snap him if I refuse him. I cannot 
bear to think that she will shine above me. When our coaches 
meet, to see her chariot hung behind with /oar foottmn, and 
mine with but Iwo : hers, jwivdcrcd, gay, and sancy, kept only 
for show ; mine, a couple of careful rogues that ai-e good for 
something : I own, I cannot bear that Clotilda should be in 
all the pride and wantonness of wealth, and I only m the ease 
and affluence of it.” 

Here I interrupted : "Well, madam, now I see your whole 
affliction ; you could be happy, but that you fear another 
would be happier. Or rather, yon could be solidly happy, but 
that another is to bo liaiipy in appearance. This is an evil 
uliich you must get over, or never know happiness. We ^11 
pub the case, madam, that you married Ornssus, and she Lorio.” 
She answered, “ Speak not of it. I could tear lier eyes out at 
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the mention of it .” — “ Well then, I pronounce Lorio to be the 
man; but I must tell you, that uhat u'e call settling in. the 
world is, in a kind, leaving it ; and yon must at once resolve 
to keep your thoughts of happiness within the reach of your 

fortune, and not measure it by comparison with othei'S 

But, indeed, madam, when I bcliold that beauteous form of 
ours, and consider the generality of your sex, as to their dis- 
posal of themselves in marriage, or their parents doing it for 
them without their own approbation, I cannot but look upon 
all such matches as the most impudent prostitutions. Do but 
observe, when you arc at a pla}', the familiar wenches that sit 
laughing among the men. These appear detestable to you m 
the boxes. Each of them would give np her jicrson for a 
guinea ; and some of you would take the worst there for life 
V, for twenty thousand. If so, how do you difl'er but in price? 
- As to the circumstance of maiiiage, I take that to bo hardly 
an alteration of the case ; for wedlock is but a more solemn 
'jiostitution, whore there is not an union of minds. Xou 
would baldly believe it, but there have been designs even 
upon me. 

“A neighbour in this very lane, who knows I liare, by 


leading a very nary life, laid up a little money, had a great 
mind to many me to his daughter. I was frequently 
invited to their table : the girl was always very pleasant and 
agreeable. After dinner, miss Jlolly would be sure to fill my 
pipe for me, and put more sugar tlian ordinary into ray collbe ,- 
for she was sure I was good-natmed. If 1 chanced to liem, 
the mother would applaud my vigour ; and has often said on 
that occasion, ‘ I wonder, jVfr. Bickerstatf, you do not marry, 
I am sure 3 'ou would have children.’ Things went so far, that 
my mistress presented me with a ivrowjht night-cap and a 
laced band of her own working. I began to think of it in 


earnest ; but one day, having an occasion to ride to Islington, 
as two 01 - three people were lifcing me upon my pad, I spied 
her at a convenient distance laughing at her lover, with a 
paixicl of romps of her acquaintance. One of them, who I 
uppose bad the same design upon me, told me she said, “ Du 
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you Bco how briskly iny old gentlemon moiiuts ? " TJiis made 
me cut off my nmoui', and to reflect witli injsoU, (ii.d no 
married life could bo so unhappy, ns where the wit’o pioposcs 
no other ndvanlngo from her husband, than that of making 
herself fine, and keeping her out of the dirt.” 

5Iy fair client burnt out n laughing at the account I gave 
her of my c'-cape, and went away .seoiningly convinced of the 
reasonableness of my discom-so to her. 


FALSE PEAISE. 

Iso. 92. THURSDAY, NovEiinnn 10, 1709. [Steele.] 

Fahua honor jnvat, elmcnd!ix infamk leirot 

Qiieni nisi incniloium et mcnilnccm 1 

Hob. I Ep. x\i. 

F.ilso praibo c,an please, and «ilamny nfTnght, 

None i»Ht the ricioas .and the hjpoente. 

I KNOW no manner of speaking so olfensivc as that of giving 
praise, and closing it with an exception ; which proceeds (where 
men do not do it to introduce malice, and make calumny more 
efl’ectnal) from the common error of considering man as a per- 
fect creature. ' But, if wo rightly examine things, we sliall find 
tliat there is a sort of ccconomy in Providence, that one .shall 
excel where nnotiior is defective, in order to make men more 
useful to each other, and mix them in society. This man hav- 
ing this talent, and that man another, is as nccossaty in 
conversation, as one professing one trade, and another another, is 
beneficial in commerce. The happiest chiiiatc does not pro- 
duce all things ; and it was so ordered, that one part of the 
earth should want the product of another, for uniting mankind 
in a general correspondence and good nnderstauding. It is, 
therefore, want of good sense as well as good nature, to say 
Simplicius has a better judgment, but not so much wit as 
Latins ; for that these have not each other’s capacities is no 
more a diminution to either, than if you should sa}, Simplicius 
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isnotLatius; or Latius not Simpliciup. Tlio licatlion world 
had so little notion that perfection n as to be ex])cctcd awongst 
men, that among them any one quality or endowincnt in an 
heroic degree made a God. Hercules had strength ; but it was 
never objected to Inm that he wanted wit. Ajiollo presided 
over wit, and it was nerer asked whether ho bad strength. 
We hear no exceptions against the beauty of Jliiierva, or the 
wisdom of Yentis. These wi^e heathens acre glad to immor- 
talize any one serviceable gift, and overlook all imperfections 
in the person who had it. But with ns it is far otherwise, for 
we reject many eminent virtues, if tlicj’ are accompanied with 
one apparent weakness. 

The reflecting after this manner made me account for the 
strange delight men take in reading lampoons and scandal, with 
which tlie age abounds, and of which I receive frequent com- 
plaints. Upon mature consideration, I find it is principally for 
this reason, that the worst of mankind, tlic libellers, leccivcso 
much encouragement in the world. The low rnco of men take a 
secret pleasure in finding an eminent character levelled to their 
condition by a report of its defects ; and keep themselves in 
countenance, though they arc excelled in a thousand virtues, if 
they behove they Lave in common with a great person any one 
fault. The libeller bills in with this humour, and gratifies this 
baseness of temper, iihich is naturally an enemy to extra- 
ordinary merit. It is from this, that libel and satire aie pro- 
miscuonsl}' joined together in the notions of the vnlgar, though 
the satirist and libeller differ as much ns the magistrate and the 
muiderer. In the consideration of human life, the satirist never 
falls upon pel sons who are not glaiiiigly faulty, and thebbeller 
on none but who are conspicuously commendable. Were I to 
e.vposo any vice in a good or great man, it should certainly he by 
correcting it in some one where tliat crime was the mostdistin- 
guishmg part of the character ; as pages arc chastised for the 
admonition of princes.’' When it is performed otherwise, the 

“ rractice Jong prcinlont ju England of nliiinjmg the rojal 
Tolin ifn,,? curiono may find an acconnt of this cusloin in Sir 

John UaaUm s “ History of Jlinsic,” aol. lii. i> 252. 
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■vicious arc kept in credit, by placing men of merit in tbc pome 
accTisation. But nil tlio pnsquils, lampi'oup, iiiul libels we meet 
■with now-a-elnye, arc tv sort of playing with the fonr-aiul-twcnty 
letters, and throwing Ibetn into natives and (‘Imractorp, witliout 
sense, tmtb, or wit. In this caao, 1 tmi in great perplexity to 
know whom they mean, and shonld he in distress for Iho-o 
they abuse, if I did not see their judgment and ingenuity in . 
those they commend. This is the true way of examining a 
libel ; and when men consider, that no one man living think.s 
the better of their heroes and patrons for the paiicgyric given 
them, none can think themselves lesEcued by their invective. 
The hero or patron in a libel is but a scavenger to carry off Ute 
dirt, and by that very emplovmont is the fillhic-it creature in 
the street. Dedications and panegyrics arc frequently r-idicu- 
lons, let them he addrc'scd where they will ; hut at tlio front', 
or in the body of a liltol, to commend a man, is saying to the 
persons applauded, " My lord, or sir, I have pulled down all 
men that the rest of the world think great and houourahlo, and 
'here is a clear stage ; you may, us yon please, ho valiant or 
wise ! you may choose to ho on the military or civil list ; for 
there is no one bravo who commands, or just who has power, 
you may rule the world now it is empty, which exploded j'ou 
when it was full ; 1 liavc knocked out the brains of all whom 
mankind thought good for anything ; and I doubt not hut you 
will reward that invention, which found out the only expedient 
to make yotir lordship, or your worship, of any cousidevation.’’ 

Had I the honour to he in a libel, and had escaped tbc 
probation of the author, 1 should look upon it .exactly in this 
manner. But though it is n thing thus perfectly indifferent 
who is exalted or dobasctl in such porformnnees, yet it is not 
so with relation to the authors of them ; therefore, I shall, for 
the good of my country, hereafter take upon mo to punish 
these wretches. 'What is already passed may die away accord- 
ing to its nature, and continue in its present oblivion ; hut, for 
the future, I shall take notice of - snob enemies to honour and 
virtue, and preserve them to immortal infamy. , Then- names 
shall give liesh offence many ages hence,. and he detested a 
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tlionsand years after the commission of tlieir clime. It shall 
not avail, that these children of infamy iiuhlish their vrorka 
under feigned names, or under none at all ; for I am so per- 
feebly rvell acquainted with the styles of all my contemporaries, 
that I shall not fail of doing them justice, with their proper 
names, and at their fall length. Let these -miscreants, there- 
fore, enjoy their present act of oblivion, and take care how they 
offend hereafter. 

But, to avert our eyes from such objects, it is methinks but 
requisite to settle our opinion in the case of praise and blame. 
I believe, the only true way to cure that sensibility of reproach, 
iihich IS a common wealeness with the most virtnonsmon, is to 
fix their regard firmly upon onlj' what is strictly true, in rela- 
tion to their advantage, as well as diminution. For if I am 
pleased with conunendation which I do not deserve, I shall 
from the same temper be concerned at scandal I do not deserve. 
But he that can think of false applause with as much con- 
tempt as false detraction, will ceitainly be prepared for all 
adventures, and will become all occasions. Undeserved p'aise 
can phase only those who want met it, and vndeserved rejjroach 
frighten only those who want sincerity. I have thought of this 
with so much attention, that I fancy there can be no other 
method in nature found for the cure of that delicacj^ which 
gives good men pain under calumny, but placing satisfaction 
no where but in a just sense of their own integrity, without 
regard to the opinion of others. If we have not such a foun- 
dation as this, there is no help against scandal, but being in 
obscurity, which to noble minds is not being at all. The 
truth of it is, this love of praise dwells most in great and 
heroic spirits ; and those wlio best deserve it have generally 
the most exquisite relish of it. Methinks I see tlic renowned 
Alexander, after a painful and laboiuous march, amidst the 
'eats of a parched soil and a burning climate, sitting over the 
ea of a fountain, and, after a draught of water, pronounce 
“ Oh I AtheMans ! How much do I 
that ii'j! of nio ? ” The Athenians were 

e learned of the woild, and their hbels against 
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Alexander ■were written, ns he \rn.s n profc.ssed enemy of their 
Btnte But how monstrous would such invectives have ap- 
pealed in ^lacedoninns ! 

As love of reputation is a darling passion in great men, so 
the defence of them in this particular is the business of every 
man of honour and honesty. "We should run on .such an occa- 
sion, ns if a public building was on fire, to their lolief ; and all 
who spread or publish such detestable pieces ns traduce their 
merit should be used like incendiaries. It is the common cause 
of our country to support the reputation of those who preseiwe 
it against invaders ; and every man is attacked m the pcrsoi 
of that neighbour who deserves well of him. 


A MONITOR. 

Ho. 95. TITOIISDAY, NovEMnER 17, 1709. [Steele.] 

Intorca dnlccs pondent circum osouliv nnti, 

Casto pudicitiam aervat domas 

Vina. Georg, ii. fl23. 

His cares .aro eas’d iritli intervals of bliss j 
His little cbildron, climbing for a kiss, 

Welcomo tUoir fatber’a Into return at nigkt ; 

His faithful bod is crown’d with ehasta deliglit. 

There are several persons who have many pleasures and en- 
tertainments in thoii' possession, which they do not enjoj'. It 
is, therefore, a kind and good ofiice to acquaint them with their 
own happiness, and turn their attention to such rnstances of their 
good fortune as they are apt to overlook. Persons in the mar- , 
ried state often want such a monitor ; and pine away their 
days, bv looking upon the same condition in anguish and 
murmur, which carries with it in the opinion of others a com- 
plication of all the pleasures of life, and a retreat from its in- 
quietudes. 

1 am led into this thought by a visit I made an old friend. 
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who wns formerly my schoolfellow. He came to town Inst 
^\cek with his family for the winter, and ye.sterdny morning 
sent me word his wife expected me to dinner. I am ns it were 
at home at that honso, and every member of it knows me for 
their well-wisher. I cannot indeed express the ploasnrc it is, 
to bo met by the children with .so much joy ns I am when I go 
thither. Tlie hoys and girls strive who shall come first, wlien 
they think it is I that am knocking at that door ; and that child 
winch loses the lace to me runs back again to tell the father it 
is Jfr. BickcrstalT. This day I was led in by a pretty girl, that 
we all thought must have forgot me ; for the family has been 
out of town these two years. Her knowing me again was a 
mighty subject with us, and took iiji onr discourse at the first 
entiance. After which, they began to rally me upon a thou- 
sand little stories they heard in the countiy, about my marri- 
age to one of my neighbour’s daughters. Upon which the 
gentleman, my ftaend said, “Nay, if Mr. Bickerstalf marries a 
child of any of his old companions, I hope mine shall have the 
preference ; there is Mrs. Maiy is sixteen^ and would make 
him as fine a widow as the best of them. But I know him too 
well j he is so enamoured with the very memory of those who 
flourished in onr youth, that ho will not so much as look upon 
the modem beauties. I remember, old gentleman, how often 
you went home in a day to refresh yonr countenance and dress, 
when Teraminta reigned in your heart. As we came up in the 
coach, I repeated to my wife some of your verses on her.” 

With such reflections on little passages which happened long 
ago, we passed our time, during a cheerful and eleg.ant meal. 
After dinner, his lady left the room, ns did also the children. 
As soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand ; “Well, my 
good friend," saya he, “ I am heartily glad to see thee I was 
afraid you T^onld never have seen all the company that dined 
to-day again. DoVot you tiiink the good woman of 
altered, sin^ you followed her from the play- 
fall down ^ ” ^ perceived a te.ar 

But to apokX which moved me not a little. 

- ' discourse, I bruL “She is not indeed quite that 
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crcatnro she was, when she returned me the letter I carried 
from yon and told me, ‘she hoped, ns I was a gentleman, I 
would ho employed no more to trouhlc her, who had never of- 
fended mo ; but would bo so much the gentleman’s friend, as 
to dissuade him from a pursuit, which he could never BUcrced 
in.’ You may remember, I thought her in earnest ; and you 
were forced to employ yoiu- cousin TTill, who made bis sister 
get acquainted with lier, for yon. Yon cannot e.vpect her to 
be for ever fifteen.” — “ Fifteen ! ” replied my good friend : 
“Ah you little understand, yon that have Jived a bachelor, 
how gieat, how exquisite a plcasnro there is, in being really 
beloved 1 It is impossible, that tho most beauteous face in 
nature should raise in mo snch pleasing iden.s, as when I look 
upon that e.xcelleut woman. That fading in her countenance 
is chiefly caused by iier watching with me, in my fever. This 
was followed by a fit of sickness, which had like to have car- 
ried her off last winter. I tell you sincerely, I have so many 
obligations to her, that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, 
think of her present state of health. Bub as to what you say 
of fifteen, she gives me every day pleasures beyond what I ever 
knew in the possession of her beauty, when I was in tho vigour 
of youth. Every moment of her life brings me fresh instances 
of her complacency to my inclinations, and her prudence in 
regard to my fortune. Hor face is to mo much more beautiful 
than when I fiist saw it ; there is no decay in any feature, 
which I cannot truce, from the very instant it was occasioned 
by some anxious concern for my welfare and interests. Thus, 
at the same time, methinks, the love I conceived towards her 
for wlint she was is lieightcned by my gratitude for whaf she 
is. The love of a wife is os much above the idle passion com- 
monly called by that name, as the loud laughter of buffoons is 
inferioi to tlic elegant mirth of gentlemen. Oh 1 she is an 
inestimable jewel. In her eyaminabion of her household affairs, 
she shews a ceriain fearfulness to find a fault, which'makes her 
servants obey her like children ; and tho meanest we have, has 
an, ingenuous shame for an offence, nob always to be -seen in 
children in other families. I speak freely to yon, my oldfiiondl 
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over since her sickness, fcliings that gave me tlie quickest joy 
before turn now to a certain anxiety. As tiie cliildren play in 
the next room, I know the poor things by their steps, and am 
considering what they must do, should they lose their mother 
in their tender years. The pleasure I used to take in telling 
my boy stones of battles, and asking m)' girl questions about 
the disposal of her babj-, and the gossiping of it^ is turned into 
inwaid reflection and melanehol}'.’’ 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the good 
lady entered, and with an iuc.'qiressiblo sneetness in her coun- 
tenance told us, “ she had been searching bor closet for somc- 
tlmig reiy’ good, to treat such an old friend as I was.” Her 
liusband’a eyes sparkled witli pleasure at the nlicerfnlncss of her 
countenance ; and I saw all bis fears vanish in an instant. The 
lady obseiving something in onr looks which shewed we had 
been more scrions than ordinary, and seeing her husband 
receive her with great concern under a forced cbeerfulno.ss, im- 
mediately guessed at what we had been talking of j and apiily- 
ing herself to me, eoid, with a smile, "Mr. Bickerstaff, do not 
believe a word of what bo tells you ; I shall still live to have 
you for my second, as I have often promised yon, unless he 
takes more care of himself than he has done since his coming to 
town. You must know, he tells me tlint he finds London is a 
much more healthy place tlian the coimtry ; for he sees several 
of his old acquaintance and schoolfellows ore here youm/ fellows 
toiVi fair full-boltomcd j/nitviffs, I could senreo keep him this 
morning from gomg out open breasted." My friend, who is 
always extremely delighted with her agreeable hnmonr, made 
her sit down with ns. Sbo did it vrith that easiness which is 
pecnliai’ to women of sense ; and, to keep up the good humour 
she had brought in with her, turned her raillery upon me. 
“ Mv. Bickerstaff, you remember you followed me one night 
from the play-house ; suppose you should cany me tliither to- 
night, and load me into the front-box.” This put us 
field of discoiu^e about the beauties, uho wore 
at'o boxes twenty years 
° • d her, “ 1 ’n-as glad she had trnusfoiTed so many of 
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her charms, mid I did not question but her eldest daughter was 
i\ithin half a year of being a Toast.” 

We were ideasing onrsolves with this fantastical preferment 
of the young lady, when on a sudden wo were alarmed with the 
noise of a dnnn, and immediately entered my little godson to 
give me a point of war. His mother, between langhing and 
chiding, would have put him out of the room ; but I would not 
part with him so. I found upon conversation with him, though 
he was a little noisy in his mirth, that the child had excellent 
parts, and was a great master of all the Icaming on the other 
side eight years old. I perceived him a very great historian in 
iEsop’s Fables ; but he frankly dccinrod to me his mind, " that 
he did not delight in that learning, because he did not believe 
they were tone j ” for which i-eason I found he had very much 
hn ned his studies, for about a twelve-month past, into the lives 
and adventures of don Bcllianis of Greece, Guy of Warwick, the 
Seven Champions, and other historians of that age. I could 
not but observe the satisfaction the father took in the forwardness 
of ins son ; and that these diversions might turn to some profit, 

I found the hoy had made remarks, which might he of service 
to him during the course of his whole life. He would tell you 
the mismanagements of John Hickatlivift, find fault with the 
passionate temper in Bevis of Southampton, and loved Saint 
George for being the champion of England ; and by this means 
had his thoughts insensibly moulded into the notions of discre- 
tion, virtue, and honour. I was e.xtolling his accomplishments, 
when the mother told me, “that the little girl who led me in 
this morning was in her way a better scholar than he. Betty, 
says she, “ deals chiefly in fairies and sprights ; and sometimes 
in a winter-night will terrify the maids ivith her accounts, until 
they are afraid to go up to bed.” 

I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in merry, 
sometimes in serious discouise, with this particular pleasure, 
which gives the only true relish to all conversation, a sense 
that every one of us liked each other. . I went home, consider- 
ing the different conditions of a married life and that of a 
bachelor ; and I must confess it strack me with a secret con- 
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corn, to reflect, that vihcnever f £(ooiri slia’I leave DO trace-'* 
behind me. 


DEAD 

No 90 SATURDAY, Nt.vininmi 19, 1709. [AnPiFOX.] 

inilw tii'nimn vucre f't fnn .vniiuA >n}t.*lur, qiii aliqtio iic-THfio intenbis 
pr.cchiri facinoiis iiul iKm?} fam m qticnt --SalI/ Jk'H. C.U. 

In my o])mion, lie onh nny he truly (o live, and enjo^' hp IiOincr, 
n onin^cd in ‘loiuc 1 luJable ptir^uit, and acquire^ a tnTne by some illu'^tnous 
action, or uecful art. 


It has cost mo very nmch carc and thonglit to mar'lial and 
fix the people under tiicir proper denominations, and to range 
Ihotw according to theiv respective charneterB- These iny 
ondcavouis have liccn received with unexpected success in one 
kind, but noglcctod in another: for tlioiigli I liavo manj 
readers, I liavc bub few converts. This must certainli* proceed 
horn a false opinion, that what I nrife is designed r.nther to 
amuse and entertain, than convince and instnict. I entered 
upon my Essajs with a declaration that I should consider man- 
kind in quite anotlier nmuuer than they had hitherto been 
lepresented to the ordinary world ; and as.scrtcd, that none hut 
an useful life should be, with me, any life at all. But, lost this 
doctrine should have made this small progress towards the con- 
viction of mankind, because it may have appeared to the un- 
learned light and whimsical, I must lake leave to unfold the 
wisdom and antiquity of my first proposition in these ny 
' Essays, to wit, that “ every worthless man is a dead man.” 
This notion is as old as Pythagoras, in whose school it was a 
point of disciphno, that if among the 'AkSsikoI, or probationers, 
>ere were any who grew, weary ol studying to bo useful, and 

to regard them ns dead ; 
’ their departing, to perform thou- obsequies, and 
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raisp them tombs, with inscriptions to warn otlicrs of the like 
mortality, and quicken them to resolutious of refining their 
souls above tliat wretched state. It is upon a like supposition, 
that young ladies, at this very time, in Eoman Catholic 
countries, arc received into some nunneries with their coffins, 
and with the pomp of a fonnal funeral, to signify, that hence- 
forth they are to bo of no farther u.<! 0 , .and con«equently dead. 
Nor was Pythagoras himself the lirst author of this symbol, 
witli wliom, and with the Hebrews, it was generally received. 
Jlnch more might be offered in illustration of this doctrine 
from sacred authority, which I recommend to my reader’s owm 
reflection ; who will easily recollect, from places whicli I do 
not think fit to quote here, the forcible manner of applying the 
word dead and liidng, to men as they are good or bad. 

I have, therefore, composed the following scheme of existence 
for the benefit both of the living and the dead ; though chiefly 
for the latter, whom I must desire to read it with all possible 
attention. In the number of the dead I comprehend all per- 
sons, of what title or dignity soever, who bestow most of their 
time in eating and drinking, to support that imaginary exist- 
ence of theirs, which they call life ; or in dressing and adorn- 
ing those shadows and apparitions, which arc looked upon by 
the vulgar as real meu and women. In short, wliocver resides 
in the world without having any business in it, and passes away 
au age wdtbout ever thinkiug on the errand for which ho was 
sent hither, is to me a dead man to all intents and purposes ; 
and I desire that he may be so reputed. The living are only 
those that aio some way or other laudably' employed in the 
impiovoment of, tlioir own minds, or for the advantage 
of others ; and even amongst these, I shall only reckon into 
their lives that part of their time which has been spent in the 
manner above mentioned. By these means, I am afraid, we 
shall find the longest lives not to consist of many monlhs, and 
the gicatest part of the earth to ho quite unpeopled. Accord- 
ing to this system we may observe, that some men are born at 
twenty years of age, some at thiity, some at Ihreescoie, and 
some not above an hour before they die : nay, we may obseiwo 
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multitudes tliat die without ever being bom, as well as many 
dead persons that fill up the bulk of mankind, and make a 
better figure in the eyes of the ignorant, than those who are 
alive, and in their proper and full state of health. However, 
since there may he many good subjects, that pay their taxes, 
and live peaceably iu their habitations, who are not yet bom, 
or have departed this life several years since, my design is, to 
encourage both to join themselves as soon ns possible to the 
number of the living. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

No. 07. TUESDAY, NovnjDJnn 22, 1709. [Addtson’.] 

UJod ranim genws cst oonim, qm* nnfc exceUente ingenu magn?* 

tadinc, aiit pncclain cruditione atquo doctrtn.l, aut ntrdquo ro ornati, spatiinu 
dchberandi habaerunt, quern potHsimhm Mtxe enrsnm sequi relleut. — 
TtTLI OfBc 

There are TeT7 fevr persons of extraonlinarj" genius, or eminent for learning 
and other noble endowments, nho hare had sufficient time to consider hat 
particular course of life they ought to pursue. 

Having swept away ^ prodigious mnltitudes in my last 
papei’, and brought a gient destruction upon my own species, I 
must ende.avonr in this to raise fresh recruit's, and, if possible, 
to supply the places of the unborn and the deceased. It is 
said of Xenves, that when he stood upon a hill, and saw the 
whole countiy round him covered with his ai-my, he burst out 
into tears, to think that not one of that multitude would bo.-- 
nhve an hundred years after. For my part, when I talcc a 
smvey of this populous city, I can scarce forbear weeping, to 
see how few of its inhabitants are now liiing. It was with 
this thought that I drew up my last bill of mortality, and 
to set out in it the great number of persons wlio 
of “ distemper, commonly known by the name 

uesa. \Nh5ch has long raged in the world, and destroys 
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more in every great town than the plagne has done at Dant- 
zick."f To repair the mischief it has done, and stock the world 
with a iiclter race of mortals, I have more hopes of bringing to 
life those that are young, than of reviving those that are old. 
For nhich reason, I shall here set down that noble allcgoiy 
which was written by an old author called Prodicus, but re- 
commended and embellished by Socrates. It is the description 
of Virtue and Pleasure, making their court to Hercules under 
the appearance of two beautiful women. 

When Hercules, says the divine moralist, wa-s in that part of 
his youth, in which it was natural for him to consider what 
course of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired into a 
deseit, where the silence and solitude of the place very mucli 
favoured his meditations. As he was musing on his present 
condition, and very much perplexed m himself on the state of 
life he should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature 
than ordinary approaching towards him. One of them had u 
very noble air, and graceful deportment ; her beauty was 
natural and easy, her person dean and unspotted, her eyes cast 
towards the ground with an agreeable reseive, her motion and 
behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment ns white as snow. 
The other had a great deal of health and floridness in her 
countenance, which she had helped with an artificial white and 
red ; and endeavoured to appear more graceful than ordinary 
in her mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her gestures. 
She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in her looks, and 
all the variely of colours in her dress that she thought were 
most proper to shew lier complexion to an advantage. She 
cast her-eyes upon herself, then turned them on those that 
were present, to see how they liked her, and often looked on 
the figure she made in her owu shadow. Upon her nearer 
approach to Hercules, she stepped before the other lady, who 
came forward with a regular composed carriage, and running 
up to him, accosted him after the following manner : 

“ My dear Hercules,” says she, “ I find you are very much 

* In 1709 Dantzic was visited bj tbc pligu^ wMob swept off aboio 40,000 
of its mbabitaiite. 
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diviikd in yonr own tiioii<:Uts 115^111 tlio wiy of hft' ^ 

oiij^ht to clio(j!-c. Bo iny fiicnd, nnd ibllfiv,- nic : i '>'0' 
you into Hie of plfa‘-tirc. .'tiul out of tbe * j. 

puiu, and icinove j<>ri fioni all the rioi'-e nnd disqnitdnc 5 0 
buRinc's, Tlio (itr.iir*! of eulicr war or pcrsirf f-lndl 
power to dif-linb you. Youi whole empioynV'nt s^bail 
ninkc M'ur life easy, nnd to eiitwtiiin c'''cry senFC iviHi i s 
projiei orntificatioii. Suniptuoim InMrs. beds of rose=!, clotn » 
of yciUimes, LoncertP of nniMC, crowds of bwiutiV, ore no ’f* 
rc.idine-.s to leceivo you Cerne nlon^tj witli me into fliisrcyien 
oi deliglits, Hub world of pleasure, jind bid farewell for cvci'l® 
CMC, to pniu, to bnsinc-s.” 

Ifercnle.s, lioariug the lady tnlk ntier this muiiner, desired to 
know her umuu ; to wbieh .she answered, “ jMy friends, m'd 
those wbo lue well ncqiuiinted with we, call ino Hniipiness ; 
but my eueuiies, and those who would injure my repnlntitm, 
have given mo the name of I’leaEUie.” 

By this time the other lady was eoino up, wlio addressed hcr- 
BoU to the youug hero in a very ditVeient manner. 

“Hoicules,” says she, “I oiler myself to you, because I 
know younio descended from the Gods, and gho proofs of that 
descent by your love to viitue, and application to the studies 
proper for your age. This makes me hope you w ill gain both 
for youv.sclf nnd me an immortal loputalion. But, before I 
invito you into my society and friondsbip, I will be open and 
smecro with you, and must lay down tin's ns an cstnbb'slied 
truth. That there is nothing trulg vahmhJe, U'hMi can ho jiin- 
chased ivitJmd pains and labour. The Gods liavo set a price 
upon every real and noble pleasure. If you would gain the 
f.ivour of the Deit}’, you must bo at the pains of worshipping 
him ; if the friendship of good men, you must study to oblige 
them ; if you would be lionourcd by your country, yon must 
take care to serve it. In short, if you would be eminent in 
war or peace, yon must become master of all tlie qualifications 
that can make you so. These are the, only terms and con- 
ditions upon which I can projiose happiness.” The Goddess 
hinKleasuro here broke in upon her discouTBe. “ You see,” 
of idlem 
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said she, “ Ilei'unle;;. bj’ lifr own coufcRsion, the flay to her 
pleasure is Ioulj and diUicu’t, whercaa that winch I pioposc is 
short and easy.” — “Alas!’’ said the other lady, a hose visage 
glowed with a passion made up of scorn and pitj-, “what aio 
the plea.sures you propo>-o ? To eat befoie you arc hungry, 
drink before you are a-thirst, sleep befoic you arc a-tiied, to 
gratify appetites before they arc raised, and raise such appetites 
as nature never planted. Yon never heard the most delicious 
mueie, which is the praise of one’s seif ; nor saw the most 
benutiful object, which is the work of one’s own hands. Your 
votaries pass away their youth in a dream of mistaken 
pleasures, while they arc hoarding up angmsh, torment, and 
remorse for old age. 

“ As for me, I am the friend of the Gods and of good men, 
an agreeable companion to the artisan, an household guardian 
to the fathers of families, a pation and protector of servants, 
an associate in ail true and generous friendships. The banquets 
of my votaries are never costly, but always delicious ; foi none 
eat or drink at them who are not invited by hunger and thirst. 
Their slumbers are sound, and theirwakings cheerful My young 
men have the pleasnro of hearing themselves praised by those 
who are in years j and those who are in years, of being honoured 
by those who are young. In a word, my followers are favoured 
by the Gods, beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by 
their countrj', and, after the close of their labours, honoured by 
posterity.” 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to which of 
these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and I believe, every 
one who reads this will do him the justice to approve his 
choice. 

I very much admire the speeches of these ladies, as contain- 
ing in them .the chief arguments for a life ot virtue, or a life of 
pleasure, that could enter into the thoughts of an heathen ; 
but am particularly pleased with the different figures he gives 
the tivo Goddesses. Oar modem authors have represented 
Pleasure or Vice with an alluring face, but ending in snakes 
and monsters. Here she appeals in all the charms of beauty, 
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though they are all false and borrowed ; and by that means 
composes a vision entirely natural and pleasing. 

I have translated this allegory for the benefit of the youth 
of Great Biitain ; and particularly of those who are still in tlie 
deplorable state of non-existence, and whom I most earnestly 
intreat to come mto the world. Let my embrios shew the 
least inclination to any single virtue, and I shall alloiV it to be 
a struggling ton ards birth. I do not expect of them that, 
like the hero in the foregoing story, they should go about as 
soon as they are born, witli a club in their Imnds. and a lion s 
skin on their shoulders, to root out monsters, and destroy 
tyrants ; but, as the finest author of all antiquity has said upon 
this veiy occasion, though a man has not the abilities to dis- 
tinguish himself in the most shining parts of a great chameter, 
he has certainly the capacity of being just^ faithful, modest, 
and temperate. 


A VISION. 

No. 100, TUESDAY, November 29, I70n. [AnnisON.j 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeuut Silurnia regiai.— Vir.o. Eel. iv. ver. 0. 

Reluming justice brings n golden ago. 

I WAS last week taking a solitaiy walk in the garden of 
Lincolu’s-Inn (a favour that is indulged me by several of the 
bencheis, who are ray intimate friends, and grown old with 
me in this neighbourhood) when, according to the nature of 
men in years, who have made but little progress in the advance- 
ment of their fortune or their fame, I was repining at the 
sudden rise of many persons who arc ray juniors, and indeed 
at the unequal distribution of wealth, honour, and nil other 
CMiugs of life. 1 was lost in this thought, when the night 
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came upon me, and drew my mind into a far more ngrceaidc 
contcmplntion. The heaven above mo ujipeaved in aU its 
glories, and presented me with svieh an hemisphcic of stars, us 
made the most agreeable prospect imaginable to oitc who de- 
lights in the study of nature. It, happened to he a freezing 
night, which Imd purified the nholc body of air into such n 
bright transparent cethcr. as made every coufetcllatiou visible ; 
and at the same time gave such a particular glowing to the 
stars, that 1 thought it the richest sky I had eVer seen. I 
could not behold a scene so wondei fully adoi ned mid lighted 
np, if I may be allowed that expression, without siutuble medi- 
tations on the author of such illustiioiis and amti'/.ing objccls : 
for on these occasions, philosophy suggests motives to religion, 
and religion adds pleasure to philosophy. 

As soon as I had recovered my nsnal temper and serenity ot 
soul, I retired to my lodgings, with the satisfaction of having 
passed away a few hours in the proper omploymenis of a 
reasonable creature •, and promising myself that my slumbers 
would be sweet, 1 no sooner fell into them, but I dreamed a 
dream, or saw a vision, for I know not which to call it, that 
teemed to rite out of my evening-meditation, and had soiiie- 
thing in it so solemn and serious, that I cannot forbear eom- 
inunicating it ; though, I must confess, the wildness of imagi- 
nation, which in a dream is always loose and iiregular, dis- 
covers itself too much in several parts of it, 

Methought I saw the same azure .sky diversified with tho 
same glorious Inminaries which had entertained mo a little 
before I foil asleep. 1 was looking very attentively on that 
siga in the heavens which is called by the name of the Balance,* 
when on a sudden there appeared in it an ovtiaordinary light, 
as if the sun should rise at midnight. By its increasing in 
breadth and lustre, I soon found that it approached towards 
the earth ■, and at length could discern sometbing like a shadow 
hovering in the midst of a gieab glory, which in a little time 

* Iiibrti, or tbo Balftnee, is next to tho sign Virgo, into wliioli Astea the 
go'ldesa oi jusliou, '"■w translated, when she could no loaner stav nr, 
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\ poroeivetl to he the figure of a woman. I 

Hinrm m I‘*"o hecii tlio angel, or intelligence 

nmnf O fiom ,sh.ch it descended; but, 

wliicli'Mio^'^*!i/i^*^"!-^ *'*^^'’*'*' >'*11 flic emblems with 

tenanee <^'8 of justice is utnally described. Her coun- 

beautifiil ‘ ® majestic, bnt exquisitely 

Imrsnls to behold it • 

de.siiair. Slip f rapture, her frowns terrified to 

quahties ir H T i'** "^'^' •‘and a mirror, endowed with the same 
itre I’^t^tersput into the hand of truth, 

from all the snl ri + 1 *” tight, which distinguished itself 
of Imhtmno' j surrounded her, more than a flash 

m S nnf T-^ of day-hght. As she moved -it 

When he w Jieavens, the air, or the earth. 

she threw darkneRn'o ‘‘PP‘*'"'‘™ce more sujiportablc, 

plied that lustre, vhich^was befotTf^^ T'^ 
a variety of milder glories' ^ ^ dazzling, into 

babtat'r:f“tlietd7l^r”^“’^“^“™’-^ the in- 
that I seemed to have H 'f “ spacious plain ; so 
voice wL hriJ f M ^'®, Ws before my eyes. A 
visit, which was to°restorp'^ declaiing the intention of this 
what was his due The “PPropnato to oveiy one living 

appeared in that great aimblF^ftTfl 

are not to be expressed " THp u “fter this solemn declaration 

“ That all titles and cltims hi Pv<monuced, 

of them, should belmtXLb tted^^ 7 

Upon this, the inhabitants or (lio n iightful oiiner.” 

of their tenure, whether in naiohiiF'"i- * instiunients 

form of conveyau e imd a ,p na’ ^'^P^'’ «'^y«ther 

which she held tale' the niin-or of 
tl'wed from it fell npon ^liP '‘™ir7i ‘ho light which 
«iveini instruments bv^the h^ Umy examined Hie 

y setting fire to all forgery and false- 
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liood. The blaze of papers, the melting of seals, and ciaelcling 
of parchments, miulo a very odd sccuo. Tlie fire very oiien ran 
tiirongh two or three lines only, and then stopped. Though I 
conid not but observe tiiat tiie flames chiefly broke out among 
the interlineations and codicils ; the light of the mirror, ns it 
, was turned up and down, jiierced into all the dark corners and 
recesses of ttie univeise, and by that means detected many writ- 
ings and records which had hcou hidden or buried by time, 
chance, or design, ^'his occasioned a wonderful revolution 
among the people. At the same time, the spoils of extoition, 
fraud, and robbery, with all the fruits of bribery- and corrupt,. >n, 
wore thrown together into a prodigious pile, tiiat ah. OoC 
reached to the clouds, and ivas called “ The mount of restitu- 
tion j ” to which all injured persons were invited, to receive 
what belonged to them. 

One might see crowds of people in tattered garments come 
up, and change cloaths with others that were dressed with lace 
and embroidery. Several who were Plums, or very near it, be- 
came men of moderate fortimes ; and many others, who were 
overgrown in wealth and possessions, had no more left than 
what they usually spent, "Wlint moved my Concern most was, , 
to see a certain street of the greatest credit in Europe ■* from 
one end to the other become bankrupt. 

The no.xt command was, for the whole body of mankind to 
separata themselves into tlioir proper families ; which was no 
sooner done, but an edict was issued out, requiring all children 
“ to repair to their true and natural fathers.” This jmt a great 
part of the assembly in motion ; for as the mirror was moved 
over them, it inspired everyone with such a natural instinct, as 
directed them to their real parents. It was a very melancholy 
spectacle to sec the fathers of very.large families become child- 
less, and bachelors undone by a charge of sons and daughters. 
You might see a presumptive heir of a great estate ask blessing 
of his coachman, and a celebrated toast paying her dutv to a 
mlcf do cJmmhc. Many, under’ vows of celibacy, iq.peared 


Alluding to tlio bankers in liombard Slteel. 
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Burronndecl wifcli a nninerons iBsne. This change of i^nrcntage 
would have caused great lamentation, but that the calamitywas 
pretty common ; and that generally those who lost their 
children, had the satisfaction of seeing them put into the 
hands of their dearest friends. Men were no sooner settled in 
their right to their possessions and their progeny, but there 
was a third order proclaimed, “That all the posts of dignity 
and honour m the univei'se should be conferred on persons oi 
the gi-eatest merit, abilities, and perfection.” The handsome, 
the strong, and the wealthy, immediately pressed forwaid ; hut, 
not being able to bear the splendour of the mirror, wiiich 
played upon their faces, they immediately fell back among the 
crowd : but as the goddess tried the multitude by lior glass, as 
the eagle does its young ones by the lustre of llio sun, it was 
remarkable, that evciyone turned away his face from it, who 
had not distinguished iiimself either by virtue, knowledge, or 
capacity in business, either military or civil. This select 
assembly was drawn up in the centre of a prodigious multitude, 
which was diffused on all sides, and stood observing tliem,^ as 
idle people use to gather about a regiment that are exercising 
their anns. They were drawn up in three bodies : in the first, 
were the men of virtue ; in the second, men of Icnowlcdgo ; and 
in the third, the men of business. It was impossible to look 
at the fast column without a secret veneration, their aspects 
were so sweetened with humanity, raised with contemplation, 
emboldened with resolution, and adorned uitb the most agree- 
able airs, which are those that proceed from secret habits of 
virtue. I could not but take notice, that there were many faces 
among them which were unknown, not only to the multitude, 
bub even to scveial of their own body. 

In the second column, consisting of the men of knowledge, 
there bad been great disjnitcs before they fell into the ranks, 
vbich they did not do at last without the iwsitivo command of 
tlio goddess who presided over the assembly. Slio liad so 
ordered it, that men of the greatest genius and strongest sciiso 
were placed at the head of the column. Behind these were 
such as had funned their minds very niueli on liie thoughts 
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The ranie ■world were dismissed by the goddess of jnsfice, 
and disappeared, wiieii on a sudden the wliole plain ivas 
covered ivith Tromen. So cliarming a mnltitnde filled my 
heart with unspeakable pleasure ; and as the celestial light of 
the mirror shone upon their faces, several of them seemed 
rather persons that descended in the train of the goddess, than 
such who were bronght before her to their trial. The clack of 
tongues, and coufnsion of voices, in this new assembly, wore 
so very great, that the goddess was forced to command silence 
several times, and with some severity, before she could make' 
-them attentive to her edicts. They wore all sensible that the 
most important affair among woman-kind was then to bo 
settled, which every one knows to be the point of ptdcc. This 
had raised innumerable disputes among them, and put tlio 
whole PCX into a tumult. Every one produced her claim, and 
pleaded her pretensions. Birtt, bcaul;/, wit, or wmWt, were 
words that rung in ray ears from all pm Is of the plain. Some 
boasted of the merit of their husbands ; otliers of their own 
power in governing them. Some pleaded their nnspotted 
virginity, others their numerous issue. Some valued 1 hem- 
selves ns they Trere the motlicm, and otlmrs as they were the 
daughters, of considerable persons. There was not a single 
aeccnuplihliment mimentioncd. or unpz'actiscd. The whole 
conc:i cgntion was fall of singing, dancing, tossing, ogling, 
sqne.akmg, smiling, fighting, fanning, frowning, and nil those 
iri'csi.sHble nrls which women pnl in practice, to enptivntc the 
hearts of rea'-'onnble creatures, Ttw- goddcps, to end tlii-i 
dispute, caused it to lie proelnimcd, '■ that, everyone should 
fake pl-.o'* .according os she wils more or less bc.'mtifiil.” This 
declaration gase great P,atisfnction to ilio wliole nsseinliiy, 
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wliich hnnicdiately bridled up, and appealed in all its beauties. 
Such as believed tbeinsolves graceful in their motion fomul an 
occasion of falling back, advancing foraaul. or making a f.iKe 
step, that they might show their persons m the most becoming 
air. Such as had fine necks and bo.soms were wonderfully 
curions to look over the heads of the multitude, and observe 
the most dist.ant p.arts of the assembly. Several cl.apt their 
hands on their foichcads, as heli'ing their sigiit to look upon 
the glories that siirrouiided the goddess, but in reality to slien 
fine hands and arms. The ladic.s were yet better pleased, when 
they heard “ that, in Ihedeci.sion of this gieat controversy, each 
of them fihonld he iicr own judge, and take her place nccord- 
, itig to her own opinion of her.sclf, when .she consulted her 
looking-glass.” 

The goddess then let down the min or of truth m a golden 
chain, which appeared laiger in proportion ns it descended and 
approached ncaier to the ej'cs of the beholdcr.s. It was the 
.particular property of thus looking-glass, to banish all f.ilso 
appearances, and shew people what they are. The whole 
woman n as represented, without regard to the usual external 
features, which were made entirely conformable to their real 
characters. In short, tho most accomplisliod, taking in the 
whole circle of female perfections, were the most beantifiil ; 
and the most defective, the most deformed. The goddess so 
v.aricd the motion of the glass, and placed it in so many 
different lights, tliat each had an opportunity of seeing hciself 
in it. 

It is impossible to describe the rage, the pleasure, Or 
astonishment, that appeared in eacii face upon its representa- 
tion in the mhror ; wiiltibudcs Bteutod at tlioir own form, and 
w'onld have broke tho glass if they conld have reached it. 
!Mauy saw their blooming features wither as tlicj' looked upon 
them, and thcii self-admiiation turned into a loathing and nbhor- 
lence. Tho lady who was thought so agieeable ui her anger, 
and was so often celebrated for a woman of fire and spirit, was 
frinhted at her own image, .and fancied she saw a Fury in tlio 
■ glass. The interested mistress beheld a Harpj-, and the subtle 
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jilt n Spliinx. I •wrb very much trouWed in my own ' heart, to 
.see such a destruction of fine faces ; but at the same time had 
the pleasure of seeing several improved, which I had before 
looked upon as the greatest mnster-jacco of nature. I observed, 
that some few were so bumble as to be surprised at their own 
eiiamis, and that many a one, who had lived in the retirement 
and severity of a Yestul, shined forth in all the graces and 
attractions of a Siren. 1 was ravisiied at the sight of a par- 
ticnlar image in the mirror, which I tlnnlr the most beautiful 
object that my eyes ever beheld. There was something more 
than human in her countenance ; her eyes were so full of light, 
that they seemed to beautify everything they looked upon. 
Her face was enlivened with such a florid bloom, as did not so 
properly .seem the mark of health, as of immortality. Her 
shape, her stature, and her mien, were such as distinguished 
her even there, where tlio whole fair sex was assembled. 

I was impatient to sec the lady represented by so divine an 
image, whom I found to be the person that stood at my right 
hand, and in tlie same point of view with myself. This was a 
little old woman, who in her prime had been about five feet 
high, though at present shrunk to about three quarters of 
that measure. Her natural aspect was puckered up with 
wrinkles, and her head covered with graj' hairs. I had 
observed all along an innocent cheerfulness in her face, which 
was now heightened into rapture, ns she beheld herself in the 
glass. It was an odd circumstance in my dream, but I canuot 
forbear relating it, I conceived so great an inclination towards 
her, that I bad tliongbts of discoursing her upon the point of 
marriage, when on a sudden she was can-ied from me ; for the 
word was now given, that all who were pleased with their own 
images should separate, and place themselves at the liead of 
their sex. 

This detachment was afterwards divided into three bodies, 
consisting of maids, wives, and widows ; the wives being 
[..placed in the middle, with the maids on the right, and widows 
400? the left, though it was with diflionlty that these two last 
'cs were hindered from falling into the centre. This 
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separation of those who liked their real selves not having 
lessened the number of the main body so considerably os it 
might hove been wished, the goddess, after having drawn up 
her mirror, thought fit to make new distinctions among those 
who did not like the figure which they saw in it. She made 
sevei'al wholesome edicts, which are slipped out of my mind ; 
but there were two which dwelt upon me, as being very extra- 
ordinary in their kind, and executed with great severity 
Their design was, to make an e.xample of two extremes in the 
female world ; of those who arc very severe on the conduct of 
others, and of those who are very regardless of their own. The 
first sentence, therefore, the goddess pronounced was, that all 
females addicted to censoriousness and detraction should lose 
the use of speech ; a punishment which wonld be the most 
grievous to the offender, and, what should be the end of all 
punishments, effectual for rooting out the crime. Upon this 
edict, which was as soon executed as published, the noise of 
the assembly very considerably abated. It was a melancholy 
spectacle, to see so many who had the reputation of rigid virtue 
struck dumb. A lady who stood by me, and saw my concern, 
told me, “ she wondered how I cordd be concerned for such a 

pack of .” I found, by the shaking of her head, she was 

going to give me their characters ; but, by her saying no more, 

I perceived she had lost the command of her' tongue. This 
calamity fell very heavy upon that part of women who are 
distinguished by the name of Prudes, a courtly word for female 
hypocrites, who have a short way to being virtuous, by showing 
that others are vicious. Tire second sentence was then pro- 
nounced against the loose part of the sex, that all should 
immediately be pregnant, who in any part of their lives had 
tun the hazard of it. This produced a very goodly appear- 
ance, and revealed so many miscondncls, that made those who 
were lately struck dumb repine more than ever at their want'- 
of utterance ; though at the same time, ns afflictions seldom 
come single, many of the mutes were also seized with this new 
calamity, dlhe Indies were now in such a condition, that they 
would have wanted room, had not the plain been large enough 
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to let them divide their ground, and extend their lines on all 
sides. It was a sensible affliction to me, to see sneh a multi- 
tude of fair ones, cither dumb or big-bellied. But I was some- 
thing more at ease, when I fonnd that they ngieed upon several 
regulations to cover sneh misfortunes, .^jnong others, that it 
should he an established maxim in all nations, that a woman’s 
first child might come into the world witlun six months after 
her acquaintance with her linsband ; and that grief might 
retard the birth of her last until fourteen months after bis 
decease. 

This vision lasted until my usual hour of waking, which I 
did with some sniprise, to find myself alone, after having been 
engaged almost a whole night in so prodigious a multitude. I 
could not but reflect with wonder at the partialitj’ and 
extravagance of my vision j which, according to my thoughts, 
has not done justice to the sex. If virtue in men is more 
venerable, it is in women more lovely ; which Milton has very 
finely expressed in his Paradise Lost, where Adam, speaking of 
Eve, after having asserted his own pre-eminence, as being first 
in creation and internal faculties, breaks out into the following 
rapture : 

Yet when I appronch . 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself compleat, so well to Imow 
Her own, that what she wills, or do, or say, 

Seems wisest, virtnouscst, discrectest, best. 

All hicrher knowledge in her presence falls 
Hegradcd, wisdom in. discourse with hei 
Loses discountenanced, and like folly ahftwe. 

Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended firet, not after made 
Occasionally. And, to consummate all, 

• Gre.'itness of mind, and nobleness, their scat 
Ludd m her loveliest, and cre.ate an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac’d. 
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Garrit anilea 

Ex ro fatollas . Hon. 2 Sat. ri. 78. 

Ho tolls an old vnfo’s talo very pertinently. 

Mt brother Ti-anqiiillua being gone out of town for some 
days, my sister Jenny sent me word slie would come and dine 
with me, and therefore desired me to have no other company. 

1 took care accordingly, and was not a little pleased to see her 
enter the room with a decent and matron-like behavioirr, which 
I thought very much became her. I saw she had a great deal 
to say to me, and easily discovered in her eyes, and the air of 
her conntenance, that she bad abundance of satisfaction in her 
heart, wliich she longed to communicate. However, I was 
resolved to let her break into her disconrse her own way, and 
reduced her to a thousand little devices and intimations to 
bring me to the mention of her hnsbnnd. But, finding I was 
resolved not to name him, she began of her own accord. “ My 
husband,” said she,, "gives his humble service to you;” to 
which I only answered, " I hope he is well ; ” and, without 
waiting for a reply, fell into other subjects. She at last was 
out of all patience, and said, with a smile and manner that I 
thonght had more beauty and spirit than I had ever observed 
before in her, " I did not think, brother, yon had been so ill- « 
natured. You have seen, ever since I came in, that I had a 
mind to talk of my husband, and you will not be so kind as to 
give me an occasion.” — “ I did not know,” said I, " but it might 
be a disagreeable subject to you. Yon do not take me for so 
old-fashioned a fellow as to think of entertaining a young 
lady with the discourse of her husband. I Icnow, nothing is 
more acceptable than to speak of one who is to be so ; but to 
speak of one who is so 1 indeed, Jenny, I am a better bred man 
than yon think me.” She shewed a little dislike at my rail- 
lery ; and, by her bridling up, I perceived she expected to be 
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treated hcrenflcr nol as Jenny Distnfr, but 
I vfns very well pleased with Ihjs change in her 
upon talking with her on tcvcral subjects, I conldnot but « . 
that I paw a great deal of her hnsband’fi wnj inai®t 
her reiunrks, her pbra'c?, the tone of her voice, and J, 
nir of her countenance. This gave me an unsjieakahlesa a 
tion, nol only bccansc I had found her an husband, from w o 
ahe could learn many things that were laiidahlc, 
tjccausc I looked upon her imitation of him as an infalh 
sign that she entirely loved him. . 

This is an observation that 1 never knew fail, though I do no 
remember that any other has mode it. The natural shyness Q 
her sex hindered her from telling me the gi'calncss of her 
passion ; but I ea.«ily collected it from the representation she 
gave me of his. '‘Ihavc everything,'' says she, “in Tran- 
qnillns, that I can wisli for ; and enjoy in him, whnfc indeed 
you have told mo were to ho met witli in a good husband, 
the fondness of a lover, the tenderness of a parent, and the 
intimacy of a friend.” It transported me to see her eyes 
swimming in tears of affection when she spoke. “And is 
there not, dear sister,” said I, “ more plcasnrc in the posses- 
sion of such a man, than in all the little impertinences of balls, 
assemblies, and equipage, which it cost mo so much pains to 
make you contemn ? ” She answered, smiling, “Tranqnillns 
has made me a sincere convert in a few weote, though I am 
afraid yoa could not have done it in your whole life. To toll 
you truly, I have only one fear hanging npon me, which is apt 
to give me trouble in the midst of all my satisfactions : I am 
afraid, you must know, tliat I shall not always make the same 
amiable appearance in his eye that I do at present. You know, 
brother BickerstalT, that yon have the reputation of a conjurer ; 
and if you have any one secret in your art to make your sister 
always beautiful, I should he happier than if I were mistress of all 
the worlds you have shown me in a starry night.” — “ Jenny,” 
said I, "Tvithout having recourse to magic, I shall give you 
one plain rule, that will not fail of making you alwaj's amiable 
o a man who has so great a passion for you, and is of so equal 
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nnd reasonable a temper as Tranqnillns. Endeavour to please, 
and yon must please ; be alwaj-s in the same disposition as you 
are when you ask for this secret, nnd you may take my word, 
yon rvill never want it. An inviolable fidclit}', good humour, 
and complacency of temper, out-live all the charms of a fine 
face, and make the decays of it invisible.” 

We discoursed veiy long upon this head, which was equally 
agieeable to us both ; for I must confess, as I tenderly love 
her, I take ns much pleasure m giving her instructions for her 
welfare, as she herself does in receiving them. I proceeded, 
therefore, to inculcate these sentiments, by relating a very 
particular passage that happened within my own knowledge. 

There were several of us making mony at a friend’s house 
in a country village, when the sexton of the parish church 
entered the room in a sort of surprise, nnd told us, “ that as he 
was digging a grave in the chancel, a little blow of his pick- 
axe opened a decayed coffin, in which there were several written 
papers.” Our curiosity was immediately raised, so that we went 
to the place whore the sexton had been at work, and found a 
great concourse of people about the giave. Among the rest, 
there was an old woman, who told us, the person buried there 
was a lady whose name I do not think fit to mention, though 
thoie is nothing in the story but what tends very much to her 
honour. This lady lived several yeai’s an exemplary pattern of 
conjugal love, and, dying soon after her husband, who every 
way answered her character in virtue and affection, made it her 
death-bed request, “ that all the letters which she had received 
from him both before and after her marriage should be buried 
in the coffin with her.” These, I found upon examination, 
were the papers before us. Several of them had suffered so 
much by time, that I could only pick out a few words ; as my 
soi/l/ lilies! roses! dearest a7i{/el ! and the like. One of 
them, which was legible throughout, ran thus : 

“iilADAM, 

“ If you would know the greatness of my love, con- 
sider, that of your own beauty. That blooming countenance, 
that snowy bosom, that graceful person, return every moment ^ 
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to my imagination ; the brightness of your ey® add ' 

me from closing mine since I last saw you. Ion gl^ 

to your beauties by a smile. A frown will mako me 
wretched of men, as I am the most passionate of lovere. 

It filled the wliolc company with a deep melancholjj o_ 
pare the description of the letter witli the person 
it, who was now reduced to a few crumbling bones and a 
mouldering heap of earth. With much ado I decyp 
another letter, which began with, “ Jly dear, dear wife. ’ 
gave me a curiosity to sec how the style of one written 
marriage diflered from one written in courtship. To ny 
surprise, I found the fondness rather augmented than lessenc >. 
though the panegyric turned njion a diflerent accomplishmen ■ 
The words were as follows ; 

“ Before this short absence from you, I did not hnow that I 
loved yon so much as I really do ; though, at the same time, I 
thought I loved yon as much as possible. I am under great 
apprehension, lest yon should have any uneasiness whilst I am 
defrauded of my share in it, and cannot think of tasting any 
pleasures that you do nob partake with me. Pray, my dear, be 
careful of your health, if for no other reason, but because yon 
know I could not outlive you. It is natural in absence to 
make professions of an inviolable constancy ; but towards so 
much merit, it is scarce a virtue, es^iccially when it is but a 
bare return to that of which yon have given me such continued 
liroofs ever since our first acquaintance. I am, ifcc.” 

It happened that the daughter of these two excellent persons 
was by when I was rending this letter. At the sight of the 
coffin, in which was the body of her mother, near that of her 
father, she melted into a flood of tear& As I had heaid a great 
character of her virtue, and observed in her this instance of filial 
piety, I conld not resist my natural inclination of giving advice 
to young people, and therefore addressed myself to her. 

iedy,” said I, “you see how short is the possession of 
f in which nature has been so liberal to you. Ton 

e melancholy sight before you is a contiadiction to the 
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first lotter Hint you heard on that subject ; whereas yon may 
observe, the second letter, which celebrates your mother’s con- 
stancy, is itself, being found in this place, an argnment of it. 
But, madam, I ought to caution you, not to think the bodies 
that lie before you your father and your mother. Know, their 
constancy is rewarded by a noblicr union than by this mingling 
of their ashes, in a state wlieie there is no danger or possibility 
of a second separation.” 


SELF EESPECT. 

Ho. 108. SATUEDAY, December 17, 1709. [Addison.] 

Pronaquo oiim spccteiit animalia ccctcra torram, 

Oa Iioinini sublime dcdit : CrolOuique tuen 

Juaait . Ovid. Met. i. 85. 

Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Tlioir sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 

It is not to be imagined how great an effect well-disposed 
lights, with proper forms and orders in assemblies, hare upon 
some tempers. I am sure I feel it in so extraordinaiy a manner, 
that I cannot in a day or two get ont of my imagination any 
very beantifnl or disagreeable impression which I receive on 
such occasions. For this leason I ireqnently look in at the 
playhouse, in order to enlarge my thoughts, and warm my 
mind with some new ideas, that may be serviceable to me in my 
Lucubrations. 

In this disposition I entered tbe theatre the other day, and 
placed myself in a corner of it very convenient for seeing, 
without being myself observed. I found the audience hushed 
in a very deep attention, and did not question but some noble 
tragedy was just then in its crisis, or that an incident was to bB_ 
unravelled, which would determine the fate of a hero. While 
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I was in this suspense, expecting every moment to see my old 
friend Mr. Betterton appear in all the majesty of distress, to my 
unspeakable amazement there came np a monster with a face 
between his feet ; and as I was looking on, he raised himself 
on one leg in such a perpendicular posture, that the other ^ew 
in a du'ect line above his head. It afterwards twisted itself 
into the motions and wreathings of several diffeient animals, 
and after great variety of shapes and transformations, went off 
the stage in the figure of a human creature. The admiration, 
the applause, the satisfaction of the audience, dining this 
strange entertainment, is not to be expressed. I was very 
much out of countenance for my dear countrymen, and looked 
about with some apprehension, for fear any foreigner should be 
present. Is it possible, thought I, that human nature can 
rejoice in its disgrace, and take pleasure in seeing its own 
figure turned to ridicule, and distorted into forms that raise 
hon-or and aversion ? There is something disingenuous and 
immoral in the being able to bear such a sight. Men of 
elegant and noble minds are shocked at seeing the characters 
of persons who deserve esteem for them virtue, knowledge, or 
services to their country, placed in wwong lights and by mia-e- 
presentation made the subject of bufiboneiy. Such a nice 
abhorrence is not indeed to be found among the vulgar ; but 
methinks it is wonderful, that those who have nothing but the 
outward figure to distinguish them as men should delight in 
seeing humanity abused, vilified, and disgraced. 

I must confess, there is nothing that more pleases me, in all 
that I read in books, or see among manlriud, than sucli passages 
as represent human nature in its proper dignity. As man is a 
creature made up of different extremes, he has something in 
him very great and very mean. A skilful artist may draw an 
excellent picture of him in either of these idews. The finest 
authors of antiquity have taken him on the more advantageous 
side. They cultivate the natural grandeur of the soul, raise in 
her a generous ambition, feed her with hopes of immortality 
and perfection, and do all they can to widen the partition 
ctncen the \iiluous aud the vicioiis, by maldng the difference 
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betm’ixt them as great as between gods and brntes. In short, 
it is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tally, and a thousand 
other ancient moralists, without being a greater and a better 
man for it. On the contrary, I could never read any of our 
modish French authors, or those of our own country, who are 
the imitators and admirers of that trifling nation, without being 
for some time out of humour with myself, and at every thing 
about me. Their business is, to depreciate human nature, and 
consider it under its woist appearances. They give mean 
interpretations aud base motives to the worthiest actions : they 
resolve virtue and vice into constitution. In short, they 
endeavour to malce no distinction between man and man, or 
between the species of men and that of brutes. As an instance 
of this kind of authom, among many others, let any one examine 
the celebrated Rochefoucault, who is the great philosopher for 
administering of consolation to the idle, the envious, and 
worthless part of mankind. 

I remember a young gentleman of moderate understanding, 
hut great vivacity, who hy dipping into many authors of this 
nature, had got a little smattering of knowledge, just enough 
to make an atheist or a free-thinker, but not a philosopher or 
a man of sense. "With these accomplishments, he went to visit 
his father in the country, who was a plain, roiigli, honest man, 
and wise, thongh not learned. The son, who took all oppor- 
tunities to shew his learning, began to establish a new religion 
in the family, and to enlarge the narrowness of their country 
notions ; in which he succeeded so well, that he had seduced 
the butler by his table-talk, and staggered his eldest sister. 
The old gentleman began to be alarmed at the schisms that 
arose among his children, but did not yet believe his son’s 
doctrine to he so pernicious as it really was, until one day 
talking of his settiug-dog, the son said, “ ho did not question 
hut Trey was as immortal as any one of the family ; ” and in 
the heat of the argument told his father, “ that, for his own 
part, he expected to die like a dog.” Upon which, the old man 
starting up in a very great passion, cried out, “ Then, sirrah, 
you shall live like one and taking his cane inliis hand, end 
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gelled him out of his system. This had so' good an effect upon 
him, that he took up fiom that day, fell to reading good hooks, 
and is now a bencher m tlie Middle Temple. 

I do not mention this cudgelling part of the story "with a 
design to engage the secular arm in matters of this nature ; 
but certainly, if it ever eierts itself in affairs of opinion and 
speculation, it ought to do it on such shallow and despicable 
pretendeis to knowledge, who endeavour to give man dark and 
uncomfortable prospects of his being, and destroy those prin- 
ciples which are the support, happiness, and glory of all public 
societies, as well as private persons. 

I think it is one of Pythagoras’s golden sayings, “ That a 
man should take caie above all things to have a due respect 
for himself.” And it is certain, that this licentious sort of 
authors, who are for depreciating mankind, endeavour to 
disappoint and undo what the most refined spirits have been 
labouring to advance since the beginning of the world. The 
very design of dress, good-breeding, ontwmfi ornaments, and 
ceiemony, were to lift up human nature, and set it off to an 
advantage. Architecture, painting, and statuary, were invented 
with the same design ; as indeed every art and science contri- 
butes to the embellishment of life, and to the wearing off and 
throwing into shades the mean and low parts of our nature. 
Poetry cairies on this great end more than all the rest, ns may 
be seen in the following passage taken out of sir Francis 
Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning,” which gives a truer and 
better account of this art than all the volumes that were ever 
written upon it. 

“ Poetry, especially lieroical, seems to be raised altogetlier 
from a noble foundation, which makes much for the dignity of 
man’s nature. For seeing this sensible world is in digniiy’ 
inferior to the soul of man, poesy seems to endow human 
nature with that which history denies ; and to give satisfaction 
to the mind, with at least the shadow of things, where the 
Bubstonce cannot be had. For if the matter be thoroughly 
considered, a strong argument may be drawn from poesy, that a 
more Btately greatness of things, a more perfect order, and a 
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more beantifal varici.y, delights the soul of mmi, than anj’ way 
can be found in nature since the fall. Wherefore, seeing the 
acts and events, wbicb‘aro the snbiccts of true liistoiy, arc not 
of that amplitude as to content the mind of man ; poes}’ is 
ready at hand to feign acts more heioical. Because true 
histoiy reports the successes of business not proportionable to 
the merit of virtues and vices, poesy corrects it, and presents 
events and fortunes according to desert, and according to the 
law of Providence . because true history’, through the frequent 
satiety and similitude of things, works a distaste and misprision 
in the mind of man ; poesy cheareth and refresheth the soul, 
chanting things rare and various, and full of vicissitudes. So 
as poesy serveth and conferreth to delectation, magnanimity, 
and morality ; and, therefore, it may seem deservedly to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise the 
mind, and exalt the spirit with high raptures, by proportioning 
the shews of things to the desires of the mind, and not sub- 
mitting the mind to things, as reason and histoiy do. And by 
those allurements and congruities, whereby it cherisheth the 
soul of man, joined also with consort of mnsic, whereby it may 
more sweetly insinuate itself it hath won such access, that it 
hath been in estimation even in rude times, and barbarous 
nations, when other learning stood excluded.’’ 

But there is nothing which favours and falls in with this 
natural greatness and dignity of human nature so much as 
religion, which does not only pronuse the entire refinement of 
the mind, bnt the glorifying of the body, and the immortality 
of both. 


SIE HANNIBAL. 

No. 115. MONDAY, Januaht 2, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

I CAME in here [White’s Ohocolate-house] to-day at an hour 
when only the dead appear in places of resort and gallantry, 
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and saw hung fhc escutcheon of Sir Ilannibal,'* a gentleman 
who used to frequent this place, and was taken np and inten-ed 
by the company of upholders, as having been seen here at an 
unlicensed hour. The coat of the deceased is, three bowls and 
a jack in a green field ; the crest, a dice-box, with the king of 
clubs and pam for supporters. Some days ago the body was 
carried out of town witli great pomp and ceremony, in orderto 
be buried with his ancestors at the Pca?e. It is a maxim in 
morality, that we are to siieak nothing but tnith of the living, 
nothing but good of the dead. As I have carefully observed 
the first during his lifetime, I shall acquit myself as to the 
latter now he is deceased. 

He was knighted very young, not in the ordinary form, but 
by the common consent of mankind. He was in his person 
betneen round and square; in the motion and gesture of 
his body he was unaffected and free, ns not having too great 
a respect for superiors. He was in bis discourse bold and 
intrepid ; and as every one has an excellence, as well ns a 
failing, which distinguishes him from other men, eloquence 
was his predominant quality, which he had to so great 
perfection, that it was easier to him to speak, than to hold 
his tongue. This sometimes exposed him to the derision of 
men who had much less parts than himself : and indeed his 
great volubility, and inimitable manner of speaking, as well as 
the great courage he shewed oa those occasions, did sometinies 
betray him into that figure of speech which is commonly dis- 
tinguished by the name of gasconade. To mention no other, 
he professed in this very place, some days before he died, 
“ that he would he one of the six that would undertake to 
assault me ; ” for which reason I have had his figure upon my 
wall untU the hotur of his death : and am resolved for the 
fatm-c to bury every one forthwitli who I hear has an intention 
to kill me. 

Since 1 am upon the snhject ot my adversaries, I shall here 
pnohdi a short letter, which 1 have i-eceived from a well- 
wisher, and is as follows 

* Sir James Baker, commonly caUed llio Km'glit of tho Peak. 
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“Sage Sir, 

“ You cannot but know, there are many Bcribblers, 
and others, who revile yon and yonr writings. It is wondered 
that you do not exert yourself, and crush them at once. I am, 
sir, with great respect, 

" Your most hnmble admirer and disciple.” 

In answer to this, I shall act like my predecessor iEsop, and 
give him a fable instead of a reply. 

It happened one day, ns a stout and honest mastiff, that 
guarded the village where he lived against thieves and robbers, 
was very gravely walking, with one of his puppies by his side, 
all the little dogs in the street gathered about him, and barked 
at him. Tlie little puppy was so oflended at this affront done 
to his sire, that he asked him why he would not fall upon 
them, and tear them to pieces? To which the sire answered, 
with great composure of mind, “If there were no curs, I 
should be no mastiff.” 


' THE PETTICOAT. . 

No. 116. THUESDAY, Jakuaey 5, 1700-10. [Addison.] 

Pars minima osfc ipsa pnclla sui. Ovid. 

Tlio young lady is tlio least part of liorsolf. 

The court being prepared for proceeding on the cause of the 
petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a criminal, who was taken 
up as she went out of the puppet-show about three nights ago, 
and was now standing in the street,- with a great concourse of 
people about bcr. "Word was brought me, that she had 
endeavoured twice or thiice to come in, but could not do it by 
reason of her petticoat, which was too largo for the entrance of / 
my house, though I had ordered both the folding doors to, be 
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thrown open for its reception. Upon this, I desired the jniy 
of matrons, who stood at my right-hand, to inform themselves 
of her condition, and know whether there were any private 
reasons why she might not make her appearance separate from 
her petticoat This was managed with great discretion, and 
had sncli an effect, tliat upon the return of the verdict from the 
bench of matrons, I issued out an order forthwith, “ that the 
criminal should be stripped of her incumbrances, until she be- 
came little enough to enter my house.” I had before given 
directions for an engine of several legs, that eonld contract or 
open itself like the top of-an ttmbrclla, m order to place the 
petticoat upon it, by which means I might take a leisurely 
survey of it, as it should appear in its proper dimensions. 
This was all done accordingly ; and forthwith, upon the 
closing of the engine, the petticoat was brought into court. I 
then diiected the machine to be set upon the table, and dilated 
in such a manner as to shew the garment in its utmost cir- 
cumference; but my great hall was too narrow for the 
esperimeut j for before it was half unfolded, it described so 
immoderate a circle, that the lower part of it brushed upon my 
face as I sat in my chair of judicature. I then inquired for 
the person that belonged to the petticoat ; and, to my great 
surprise, was directed to a very beautiful young damsel, with 
so pretty a face and shape, that I bid licr come out of the 
crowd, and seated her upon a little crock at my left hand. 
“ My pretty maid,” said I, “do you own yourself to have been 
the inhabitant of the garment before us ? ” The girl, I found, 
had good sense, and told me with a smile, that, “notwith- 
standing it was her own petticoat, she should be very glad to 
see an example made of it ; and that she wore it for no other 
reason, but that she had a mind to look as big and burly as 
other persons of her quality ; that she had kept out of it as 
long as she could, and until she began to appear little in the 
eyes of her acquaintance ; that, if she laid it aside, people 
would think she was not made like other women.” 1 always 
give great allowances to the fair sex npon account of the 
fashion, and, therefore, was not displeased w'ith the defence of 
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my pretty criminal. I then ordered the resit irhich stood 
before ns to be drawn up by a pulley to the top of my (jreat 
hall, and afterwards to be spread open by the engine u was 
placed upon, in sneh a manner, that it formed a very splendid 
and ample canopy over our heads, and covered the whole court 
of judicature with a kind of silken rotunda, in its form not 
unlike the cupola of Saint Paul's. I entered upon the \\diole 
cause w'ith great satisfaction as I sat under the shadow of it. 

The counsel for the petticoat were now ctilled in, and ordered 
to produce what tliey had to say against the popular cry which 
■was raised against it. They answered the objections with 
great strength and solidity of argument, and expatiated in veiy 
florid harangues, which they did not fail to setoff and furbelow, 
if I may be allowed the metaphor, with many periodical sen- 
tences and turns of oratory. The chief arguments for their 
client were taken, first, from the great benefit that might arise 
to our woollen manufactory from this invention, which was 
csksJMod ss The eamimB pettieeat has set a^are 

font yards in the circumference ; whereas this over our heads 
had more in the semi-diameter ; so that, by allowing it twenty- 
four yards in the circumference, the five millions of woollen 
petticoats which, according to Sir "William Petty, supposing 
what ought to bo supposed in a well-governed state, that all 
petticoats are made of that stuff, would amount to thirty mil- 
lions of those of the ancient mode. A prodigious improvenient 
of the woollen trade ! and what could not fail to sink the power 
of Ikance in a few years. 

To introduce the second argument, they begged leave to 
read a petition of the ropemakers, wherein it was represented, ^ 
“ that the demand for cords, and the price of them, were much 
risen since this fashion came up.” At this, all the company 
who were present lifted up their ej-es into the vault ; and I 
must confess, we did discover many traces of cordage, which 
were interwoven in the stifibning of the drapery. 

A third asgument was founded upon a petition of the Green- 
land trade, which likewise represented the great consumption 
of whalebone which would be occasioned by the present fashion, 
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and the benefit which would thereby accrue to that branch ot 
the British trade. 

To conclude, they gently touched upon the weight and nn- 
wieldiness of the garment, which, they insinuated, might be of 
great use to preseiwe the honour of families. 

These arguments would have wrought very much upon me, 
as I then told the company in a long and elaborate discouree, 
had I not considered the gi’eat and additional expense which 
such fashions would bring upon fathers and husbands ; and, 
therefore, by no means to be thought of until some years after 
a peace. I farther urged, that it would be a prejudice to the 
ladies themselves, who could never expect to have any money 
in the pocket, if they laid out so much on the petticoat. To 
this I added, the great temptation it might give to virgins, of 
acting in security like married women, and by that means give 
a check to matrimony, an institution always encouraged by wise 
societies. / 

At the same time, in answer to the several petitions pro- 
duced on that side, 1 shewed one subscribed by the women of 
several persons of quality, humbly setting forth, that, since 
the introduction of this mode, their respective ladies had, 
instead of bestowing on them their cast gowns, cut them into 
shreds, and mixed them with the cordage and buclcram, to 
complete the stiffening of their under petticoats.” Por which, 
and sundry other reasons, I pronounced the petticoat a for- 
feiture : but, to shew that I did not make that judgment for 
the sake of filthy lucre, I ordered it to be folded up, and sent 
it as a present to a widow-gentlewoman, who has five 
daughters ; desiring she would make each of them a petticoat 
out of it, and send me back the remainder, which I design to 
cut into stomachers, caps, facings of my waistcoat-sleeves, and 
other garnitures suitable to my age anS quality. 

I would not be understood, that, whh 3 .J discard this mon- 
strous invention, I am an enemy to the prbper ornaments of 
the fair sex. On the contrarj', as the hanu of nature has 
poured on them such a profusion of charms Vand graces, and 
sent them into the world more amiable and finished than the 
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rest of her ivories ; so I would have them bestow upon them- 
selves all the additional beauties that art can supply them with, 
provided it docs not interfere with, disguise, or pervert those 
of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, that may 
be adorned with furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores 
and silks. The lynx shall cast its skin at her feet to make 
her a tippet ; the peacock, parrot, and swan shall pay con- 
tributions to her muff ; the sea shall be searched for shells, 
and the rocks for gems ; and every part of nature furnish out 
its share towards the embollislunent of a creature that is the 
most consummate work of it. A.11 this I shall indulge them 
in ; but as for the petticoat I have been speaking of, I neither 
can nor will allow it. 


ON DELIVERANCE FROM DANGER. 

Ko. 117. SATURDAY, Jakoahy 7, 1709-10. [Addison.] 

I Darate, ofc voamot rebus serrate seenndus. 
j Vasa Ain. 5. 211. 

j Emlure tlic liarHsliips of jour present state, 

f Live, and rosciro yourselves for better fate. 

When I look into the frame and constitution of my own 
mind, there is no part of it which I obseiwe with greater 
satisfaction, than that tenderness and concern which it bears 
for thCj good and hapiiiness of mankind. My own circum- 
stances are indeed so narrow and scanty, that I should taste 
but very little pleasure, could I receive it only from those 
enjoyments which are in my own possession ; but by this 
great tincture of humanity, which I find in all my thoughts 
and reflections, I am happier than any single person can be, 
with al the wealth, strength, beauty, and success, that can 
be ednf^red upon a mortal, if he only relishes such a proper- 
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tion of thc=?o l)lc£«ingp as is rested in liitncelf, and in i)i= - 
private property. By lliis means, every man that does liimsci 
otiy real sei sice does me n kindnesi. I come in for jny sBare 
in all the good Hint linppens to a man of merit and rirtne, 
nnd partake of many gifts of fortune and power that I n'as 
, never bom to. There is nothing m particular in which I 
much rejoice as the deliveinncc of good and generous spint® 
out of dangers, diilicnlties, nnd distresses. And bceanso the 
■world does not supply instances of this kind to famish out 
suflicienL cnteifaininciita for snch an hnmnnity and beiicvo- 
lencc of temper, I have ever delighted in reading the history 
of ages past, which draws together into a narrow compass the 
great occurrences and events that arc but thinly sown in those 
tracts of time, which lie within our own loiowlcdgo and 
observation. 'IVhen I see the life of a great man, who has 
deserved well of his country, nilcr having straggled through 
all the oppositions of prejudice and envy, breaking, ojiit with 
lustre, and shining forth in all the splendour of siihccss, I 
close my hook, and am an happy man for a uhole ereuijag. 

But since in history events .are of a mixed nature, arid often 
hapjien alike to the worthless and the deserving, in/goinneh 
that we frequently see a virtuous man dying in the rJndst of 
disappointments and calamities, nnd the vicious endiifto- their 
days in prosperity and peace ; I love to amuse mysa'if with 
the accounts I meet with in fabulous histories and lit ctious •• 
for in this kind of -writing we have always the plea4.5jire of 
seeing vice punished, and virtue rewarded. Indeed, U/ etc -'U'e 

we 


able to view a man in the whole circle of his existe; 
should have the satisfaction of seeing it close with hnf' 


jjee, 

or misery, according to his proper merit; but tho nf’SroS 
■new of him is interrupted by death before the finisf 
his adventmes, if I may so speak, we may be sure tl 
conclusion and catastrophe is altogether suitable to 
bavionr. On the contrary, tho whole being of a ra-.i — gQn- 

sideted as an hero or a knight-errant, is comprehendeep 
the limits of 


'king 

hishe- 


limits of a poem or romance, and, therefore nlwJ 


to OUT salisraotion ; so that inventions of this kind P 
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food and excrci.se to a good-nafcnred disposition, irhicli they 
please and gratify at the same time that they nourish and 
strengtlien. The greater the affliction is in -which ive see 
our favourites in these relations engaged, the greater is the 
plcasnre -we take in seeing tlicm relieved. 

jiVmong the many feigned histories which I have met with 
. in my reading, there is none in which the hero’s perplexity is 
greater, and the winding onfc of it more difficult, than that in 
a French author whoso name I have forgot. It so happens, 
that the hero’s mistress was the sister of his most intimate 
friend, who for certain reasons, was given out to be dead, 
while he was preparing to leave his country in quest of ad- 
ventures. Tlie hero having heard of his fi-iend’s death, 
immediately repaired to his mistress, to condole with her, 
and comfort her. Upon his arrival in her garden, he dis- 
covered at a distance a man clasped in her arms, and embraced 
with the most endearing tenderness. Wliat should he do? 
It did not consist with the gentleness of a knight-errant either 
to kill his mistress, or the man whom she was pleased to 
favour. At the same time, it would have spoiled a romance, 
should ho have laid -violent hands on himself. In short, he 
immediiitely entered upon his adventures ; and after a long 
series of' exploits, found out by degrees that the person he saw 
in his mistress’s arms was her own brother, taking leave of 
her before ho left his country, and the embrace she gave him 
nothing else hut the aifectionate farewell of a sister : so that 
he had at once the two gi'catest satisfactions that could enter 
into the heart of man, in finding his friend 'alive, whom ho 
thought-dead ; and In's mistress faithful, whom he had believed 
inconstaUt. 

There are indeed some disasters so- very fatal, that it is 
impossible for any accidents to rectify them. Of this kind 
was tha*fc of poor Lncretia ; and yet we see Ovid has found 
an expedient even in this case. ' Ho describes a bcaatiM and 
royal virgin walking on the sea-shore, where she was discovered 
by FTeptnne, and violated after a long and xrasaccessful impor- 
tunity. Jto mitigate her eoitow, he ofl’ers her whatever she 
f o 2 ‘ 
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conld wisli for. Never certainly was the wifc of wonUm more 
puzzled in finding out a stratagem to retrieve her honour- 
Hnd she desired to bo changed into n stock or stone, a hens , 
fish, or fowl, she wonld have been a loser by it : or had s o 
desired to have been made a sea-nympli, or a goddess, he 
immortality would but have perpetuated her disgrace. “ 
me, therefore,” said she, “ sneh a shape .as may make me ■ 
incapable of suffering again the like calamity, or of heiDn 
reproached for what I have already suffered.” To he shor , 
she was turned into a man, and, by that only means, avome 
the danger and imputation she so mneh dreaded. 

I was once myself in agonies of gi-ief that are unutterable, 
and in so gi'cat a distraction of mind, that I tbongbt mysel 
even out of the possibility of receiving comfort. Tlie occasion 
was as follows. fVben I was a youth in a part of the army 
which was then quartered at Dover, I fell iu love with au 
agreeable young woman, of a good family in those parts, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing my addi-essos kindly received, 
which occasioned the perplexity I am going to relate. . 

We were in a calm evening diverting ourselves upon tho 
top of the cliff with the prospect of the sea, and trifling a'i^ay 
the time in such Uttle fondnesses as are most ridicnlous to 
people in business, and most agreeable to those in love.' 

In the midst of these our innocent endearments, she snatched 
a paper of verses out of my hand, and ran away witll them. 
I was following her, when on a sudden the ground, though at 
a considerable distance from the verge of the prccipide, sunk 
under her, and threw her down from so prodigious an height 
upon such a range of rocks, as would have dashed laer into 
ten thousand pieces, had her body been made of ndamint. It 
is much easier for my reader to imagine my state ( if mind 
upon such an occasion, than for mo to express it. I said to 
myself, it is not in the power of heaven to relieve me ,! when 
' I awaked, equally transported and astonished, to see'' myself 
drawn out of an nllUction which, tho very moment* before, 
appeared to me altogether inextricable. 

Tlio impreBsions' of grief and horror were «» lively on this 
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occasiou, that while they lasted they made me more miserable 
than I was at the real death of this beloved i)ersou, which 
happened a few months after, at a time when the match 
between us was concluded ; inasmuch ns the imaginary death 
was untimely, and I myself in a sort an accessary ; whereas 
her real decease had at least these alleviations, of being natmul 
and inevitable. 


PENELOPE PEBI. 

No. 118, TUESDAY, JANUARy 10, 1709-10. [Steeue.J 

Y^iien I came home this evening, a very tight middle-aged 
woman presented to me the following petition : — 

“ To the ‘Worshipful Isaac Biokeestaff, 

Esejuire, Censor of Great Britain. 

" The humble Petition of Penelope Priji, Widow, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioner was bred a clear-stnrcher and semp- 
stress, and for many years worked to the Exchange, and to 
several aldermen’s ivives, lawyers’ clerks, and merchants’ 
apprentices. 

“That through the scai'city caused by regratoi’s of bread 
com, of which starch is made, and the gentry’s immoderate 
frequenting the operas, the ladies, to save charges, have their 
heads washed at home, and the beaux put out their linen to 
common laundresses. So that your petitioner has little or no 
work at her trade : for want of which, she ‘is reduced to such 
necessity, that she and her seven fatherless children must 
inevitably perish, unless relieved by your worship. 

“That your petitioner is informed, that in contempt of 
your judgment pronounced on Tuesday the thii-d instant 
against the new-fashioned petticoat, of old-fashioned fardingal, 
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the Indies dc.sign to jro on in lliivl drc.ss. And since it is 
pre.'uraed your worslnp will not .suppress Uicm by force, yont 
petitioner iuimiily dcsire.s you would order, tlmt rnfis may be 
added to the dre.ss ; and that she may be lieard by her connsel, 
who has assured your petitioner, lie lias such cogent reasons 
to oiler to your court, tliat lufTs and fardingals arc inseparable, 
that he questions not but two-thirds of the greatest beauties 
about town will liave cambric collars on their necks before 
the end of Easter term next. He farther says, that the design 
of onr great grandniotliers in tliis ]ietticoat, was to appear 
mncli bigger than the life ; for wliich reason they Imd false 
shoulder-blades, like wings, and the ruff above mentioned, to 
make the njiper and lower parts of their bodies appear pro- 
portionable ; uhereas the figm'c of a woman in the present 
dress bears, ns he calls it, the figure of a cone, which as he 
advises, is the same with that of an cxtingiushor, with a little 
knob at the upper end, and widening dou nwnrd, tmti) ifc ends 
in a basis of a most enormous circumference. 

" Your petitioner, therelbre, most iiumbfy prays, tfiat yon 
would restore the ruff to the fardingnl, which in their nature 
ought to bo as inseparable ns the two Hungarian twins." 

“ And your petitioner shall ever iiray.” 


I have examined into the allegations of this petition, and 
find, by several antient pictures of my own predecessors, 
particularly that of dame Deborah Bickerstafli my great grand- 
mother, that the ruff and fardingal are made use of as abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the symmetiy of the figm-e j and 
Mrs. Pyiamid Bickeretafl’ her second sister, is recorded in 
our family-book, with some observations to her disadv.mtage, 
as the fiist female of our house that discovered, to any besides 
her nurse and her husband, an inch below her chin, or above 
her instep. This convinces me of the reasonableiieBs of 


ticlen and Judith, tno united twin-sistcre, ucro bom at ^iVnnl 
Hungary Oelohor 26lh, 1701 , lived to the age of twonly.ono, and d,ed ** 
eouvent at Tresburgh, February Sard, 1723. Tbo.=:o tuius were e.\b,i,;, V ^ 
a bouse in the Strand, near Charing Cross, in 1703 “‘lUitod at 
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Mrs. Prim’s dcraanil ; and, therefore, I shall not allow tho 
reThing of any one part of that antient mode, except the 
whole IS complied with. Mrs. Prim, is therefore, heioby 
impowered to carry home raffs to such as she shall see in the 
above-mentioned petticoats, and requite payment on demand. 


A DEEAM OF HUMAN LIFE. 

hfo. 120. SATURDAY, January 14, 1709-10. [Addison..] 

Vclnt silvi'!, ubi pissim 

Piilrmtia etroi' ccrto dc Ir.vmito pellit , 

Ille sinistrorenm, Iiio dcxtrorsuni abit 

Hon. 2 Sat. iii. 4S. 

When, in a wood, wo lo.a^o tho cerbain w-ay, 

Ouo orior fools us, though -wo various stray, 

Some to the left, and some to t’other side. 

Instead of considering any iiaitionlar passion or character 
in any one set of men, my thoughts were last night employed 
on the contcmiilation of human life in general ; and truly it 
appears to me, that the whole sjiecies are hurried on by the 
same desires, and engaged in the same pursuits, according to 
the different stages and divisions of life. Youth is devoted te 
lust, middle age to ambition, old age to avai-ice. These arc 
the three general motive.s and principles of action both in 
good and had men ; though it must bo acknowledged, but they 
change their names, and refine their natnies, according to the 
temper of the person whom they direct and animate. For with 
the good, lust becomes virtuous love ; ambition true honour ; 
and avarice, the care of posterity. This scheme of thought 
amused me very agreeably until I retired to rest, and after- 
wards foimed itself into a pleasing and regular vision, whicli I 
shall describe in all its circumstances, as the objects presented 
tbemselves, whether in a serious or ridiculous manner. 

I dreamed that I was in a wood, of so prodigious an extent, • 
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find ent inlo ^tlch a rnriffj- of wfill:? and nllcvs, ^ 

hind were Ic^t and licnildored in it. .Vfter having wnder 
np and down FOine tinio, I came into the centre of li; _ 
Ofwncd into a wide plain, filled with niiiltiludfS of hotli sexte- 
I here discovered three grc.it road.s, vciy wide and long, tn^' 
led into three difl'crcnt parts of the forest. On a sadden, tun 
wliole nniltitndc broke into three jmrts, according to their 
diilerent ages, and marched in their respective bodies into the 
three great roads tlint la\' before them, .its I had a mind to 
know how each of tlie‘-e roads terminated, and whither thej 
would load those who piuxsed throngh them, I joined luvseu 
with the n.‘semhly that were in the flower and vigour of tlicir 
age, and called themselves “ the band of lovers,” I found, to 
iny great purjiriso, chat several old men besides myself had 
intruded into this agreeable company ; as I had before 
observed, there wore some yonng men who lind nnited thcni- 
selvos to " the band of misers,” and were walking up the path 
to avarice ; tliongh both made a veiy ridiculous figure, and 
were as much laughed at by those they joined, ns by those they 
forsook. The walk which we marched np, for thickness of 
shades, embroidery of flowers, and melody of birds, with the 


distant purling of streams, and falls of water, was so wonder- 
fully delightful, that it charmed our senses, and intoxicated 
our minds with plcasiU'c. We had not been long here, before 
every man singled out some woman, to whom he offered his 
addresses, and piofessed himself a lover ; when on a sudden 
we perceived this delicious walk to grow more narrow as we 
advanced into it, niitil it ended in many intricate thickets, 
mazes, and labyrinths, that were so mixed with roses and 
brambles, brakes of tborns, and beds of flowers, rocky paths, 
and pleasing grottos, that it was hard to saj, whether it gave 
greater delight or perplexity to tliose who teavelled in it. 

It was here that the lovers began to be eager in their pur- 
suits. Some of their mistresses, who only seemed to retii-c for 
the sake of form and decency, led them into plantations that 
were disposed into diflerent walks; wliere, after they had 
wheeled about in some turns and windings, tho^ sulTored them- 
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selves to bo overtaken, and gave their hands to those who 
pursued them. Others •withdrew from their followers, into 
little wildernesses, ivhere tliere were so many patlis interwoven 
with each other in so much confusion and irregularity, that 
several of the lovers quitted the pnrsnit, or broke their hearts 
in the chase. It was sometimes voi-y odd to see a man pur- 
suing a fine woman that was following another, whose eye w'os 
fixed upon a fourth, that had her own game in "view in some 
other part of the wilderness. I could not hut observe two 
things in this place which I thought very particular. That 
several persons, who stood only at the end of the avenues, and 
cast a careless eye upon the nymphs during their whole flight, 
often catched them ; when those who pressed them the most 
warmly, through all their turns and doubles, were wholly un- 
successful : and that some of my own age, who were at first 
looked upon with aversion and contempt, by being well 
acquainted with the -wilderness, and by dodging their women in 
the particular corners and alleys of it, catched tliem in their arms, 
and-took them from those whom they really loved and admired. 

There was a particular grove, which was called “ the labyrinth 
of coquettes : ” where many were enticed to the chase, but few 
returned with purchase. It was pleasant enough to see a cele- 
brated beauty, by smiling upon one, casting a glance upon another, 
beckoning to a third, and adapting her charms and graces to 
the several follies of those that admired her, drawing into the 
labyrinth a whole pack of lovers, that lost themselves in the 
maze, and never could find their way out of it. However, it 
was some satisfaction to me, to see many of the fair ones, who 
bad thus deluded their followers, and left tliom among the 
ino.icacies of the labyrinth, obliged, when they came out of it, 
to surrender to the first partner that offered himself. I now 
had crossed over all the difficult and perplexed passages that 
seemed to bound our walk, when on the other side of them I 
saw the same great road running on a little way until it was 
terminated by two beautiful temples. I stood here for some 
time, and saw most of the multitude -who had been dispersed 
amongst the thickets, coming out two by two, and marching 
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np in pairs towards tlie temples that stood befoie m. The 
strncfcurc on ilio right hand was. as I afterwards found, co - 
crated to virtuous love, and could not be entered but by s 
ns received a ruig, or some other token, from a person w 
was placed ns a guard at the gate of it. He wore a garlan 
roses and myrtles on his head, and on his shoulders . 
like an imperial mantle, white and unspotted all over, excep 
ing only, that where it was clasped at his breast, there 
bTO golden turtle-doves that buttoned it by their bills, which 
were wrought in rubies He was called by the name oi 
Hymen, and was seated near the entrance of the temple, in n 
delicious bower, made up of several trees, that were embraced 
by woodbines, jasmines, and amaranths, whieh were as so many 
emblems of marriage, and ornaments to the tiunks that sup- 
ported them'. As I was single and unaccompanied, I was not 
permitted to enter the temple, and for that reason am a 
stranger to all the mysteries that were performed in it. 

I had however, the curiosity to observe how the several 
couples that entered were disposed of ; which was after the 
following manner. There were two great gates on the backside 
of the edifice, at which the whole crowd was let out. At one 
of these gates were two women, extremely beautiful though in a 
different kind, the one having a very careful and composed 
air, the other a sort of smile and ineffable sweetness in her 
countenance. Tlie name of the first was Discretion, and of 
the other Complacency. All who came out of this gate, and 
put themselves under the direction of these two sisters, were 
immediately conducted by them into gardens, groves, and 
meadows, which abounded in delights, and wore furnished 
with everything that could make them the proper seats of 
happiness. The second gate of this temple let out all the 
couples that were unhappily married, who came out linked 
together with chains, which each of them strove to break, but 
could not. Several of these were such as had never been 
acquainted with each other before they met in the groat wallr, 
or had been too well acquainted in the thicket. The entrance 
to this gate was possessed by tlirec Bibters, who joined them- 
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Beh'cs witli these irretclies, and occasioned most of their 
misoncB. The youngest of theso sisters was known hy the 
name of Levity, vrho, ■with the innocence of a virgin, had the 
diess and behaviour of a harlot. The name of the second was 
Contention, who bore on her right arm a inuff made of the 
skin of a porcupine ; and on her loft carried a little lap dog, 
that harked and snapped at every one that passed by her. 

The oldest of the sisters, who seemed to have an hauglity 
and imperious air, was always accompanied with a tawny 
Cupid, who generally marched before her with a little mace on 
his shoulder, the end of which was fashioned into the horns of 
a stag. Her garments were yellow, and her complo.vion pale. 
Her eyes were piercing, hut had odd casts in them, and that 
particular distemper, which makes persons who are troubled 
with it, see objects double. Upon inquiry, I was informed 
that her name was Jealousy. 

Having finisiied my observations upon this temple and its 
votaries, I repaired to that which stood on the left hand, and 
was called “ the temple of lust.” The front of it was raised 
on Corinthian pillam, with all the meretricious ornaments that 
accompany that, order ; whereas that of the other was com- 
posed of the chaste and mutron-Iike Ionic, The sides of it 
were adorned with several grotesque figures of goats, sparrows, 
heathen gods, satyrs, and monsters made up of half man half 
beast. The gates were unguarded, and open to all that had a 
mind to enter. Upon my going in, I found.tlie windows were 
blinded, and let in only a kind of twilight, that served to dis- 
cover a prodigious number of dark corners and apartments, 
into which the whole temple was divided. I was here stunned 
with a mixed noise of clamour and jollity. On one side of me 
I heard singing and dancing ; on the other brawls and clashing 
of swords. In short, I was so little pleased with the place, 
that I was going out of it ; but found I could not return by 
the gate where I entered, which was barred against all that 
were come in, with bolts of iron, and locks of adamant. There 
was no going back from this temple through the paths of 
pleasure which led to it. All who passed through the cere- 
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monies of the pinco, went onb at an iron vrichet, wbicb '!rft 
kept by a dreadful giant, called Remorse, that held a 
of scorpions in his Iiand, and drove them into tlie only on e 
from that temple. This was a passage so mgged, so uneven, 
and choked with so many thorns and briars, that it tvas a 
melauclioly spectacle to behold the pains and difficnlties whic i 
both sexes sntfered who walked through it The men, though 
in the prime of their youth, appeared weak and enfeebled with 
old age. The women mamg their bands, and tore tbeit hair ; 
and several lost their limbs before they could extricate them' 
selves out of the perplexities oi' the path in which they were 
engaged. The remaining part of this vision, and the adven- 
tures I met with in the ta'o great roads of Ambition and 
Avarice, must bo the subject of another Paper. 


PETS. 

No. 121. TUESDAY, Jakcary 17, 1709-10. [Admson.] 

— Similis tiW, C>iitlnn, tel tibi, cujns 
Tiirbant niticlos cxliuctus pissor occllos 

Juv. Sat vi. ?• 

Liko C}^ltllia, or the Lesbias of our >cars, 

"Wiio for a s^iarrow^s death dissolve ia tears, 

I WAS recollecting the remainder of my vision, when my 
maid came to me, and told me “ there was a gentlewoman below 
. who seoincd to be in gi-eat trouble, and pressed very much to 
see me.” "When it lay in my power to remove the distress of 
an unhappy person, I thought I should very ill employ my 
time in attending to matters of speculation, and therefore 
desired the lady would walk in. When she entered, I saw her 
eyes full of team. HoiveTcr, her grief was not so great as to 
make her omit rules ; for she was very long and exact in her 
civilities, which gave me time to view and consider her. Her 
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eloatbs were very rich, but Inmisbed ; nnd ber words very fine, 
but ill applied. These distinctions made me, without hesita- 
tion, though I had never seen her before, ask her, “ if her lady 
bad any commands for me ? ” She then began to weep afresh, 
nnd with many broken sighs told me, “ that their family was in 
great afHiction." — I besceched her “to compose herself, for 
that I might possibly bo cajrable of assisting them.’’ — She then 
cast ber eye upon my little dog, and was again transported 
with too mneb passion to proceed ; but, with much ado, she at 
last gave me to understand, “ that Cupid, her lady’s lap-dog, 
was dangerously ill, and in so bad a condition, that her lady 
neither saw company, nor went abroad, for wbicb reason she 
did not come herself to consult me ,* that, ns I had mentioned 
with great affection my own dog,” (here she conrtesied, and 
looking first at the enr, and then on me, said, “ indeed I had 
reason, for he was very pretty) her lady sent to me rather than 
to any other doctor, and hoped I would not laugh at her 
sorrow, but send her my advice.” 

I must confess, I bad some indignation to find myself treated 
like something below a farrier ; yet well knowing that the best, 
as well as most tender way of dealing with a woman, is to fall 
in with her humours, and by that means to let her see the 
absurdity of them ; I proceeded accordingly. -“Pray, madam,” 
said I, “ can yon give me any methodical account of this illness, 
and how Cnpid was first taken ? ” " Sir,” said she, “ we have a 
little ignorant country girl, who is Icept to tend him ; she was 
recommended to onr family by one that my lady never saw but 
once, at a visit ; and you know, persons of quality are always , 
inclined to strangers ; for I could have helped her to a cousin of 
my own, hut” — “ Good madam,” said I, “you neglect the account 
of the sick body, while yon are complaining of this girl.” — “ No, 
no, sir,” said she, “ begging your pardon : but it is the general 
fairlt of physicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear 
out the case. I say, this silly girl, after washing Cnpid, let 
him stand half an hour in the window without his collar, 
where he catched cold, and in an hour after, began to bark 
very hoarse. He had, however, a pretty good night, and wo 
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tioped the danger was over ; bnt for these two night‘s last pasb 
neither he noi tny lady linve slept n nrink.” '* Has he,’ Stid 
I, “ taken anything ? ” “No,” said she ; “ hnt my lady 
bo shall take anything that yon prc-cribe, provided you do not 
make nse of JcmhI's Powder, or the cold hath. Poor Cupid, 
continued she, “has ala ays been phtliisical ; and as he h^ 
under soinelhing like a chin-cough, we are afraid it will end m 
a consumption. 

Upon this, I paused a little without returning any answer, 
and after some short silence, I proceeded in the follow ingniaiinori 
" I have considered the nature of the distemper, and the con- 
stitution of the patient ; and by the best observation that I can 
make on both, I think it is safestto put him into a conrseof kitchen 
physic. In the meantime, to remove hi.s hoarseness, it will be 
the most natural way to make Cupid his own drnggist j for which 
reason I shall prescribe to him, tlireo mornings successively, os 
much powder as will lie on a groat, of tliat noble remedy wliich 
the apothecaries call Album Grctcum.'’ Upon hearing this 
advice, the young woman smiled, ns if she knew liow ridiculous 
an errand she had been employed in ; and I found by the sequel 
of her discourse, that she was an arch baggage, and of a 
character that is frequent enough in persons of her employ- 
ment ; who are so used to concern themselves in everything to 
the humours and passions of their mistresses, that they sacrifice 
superiority of sense to superiority of condition, and are in- 
sensibly betrayed into the passions and prejudices of those 
whom they serve, without giving themselves leave to consider 
that they are extr.avngant and ridiculous. However, I thought 
it very natural, when her ej-es were thus open, to see her give a 
new turn to her discourse, and from sympathising with her 
mistress in her follies, to fall a-railing at her. “Ton cannot 
imagine,” said she, “Mr. Bickerstaff, what a life she makes us 
lead, lor the sake of this httle ngly cur. If he dies, wc are the 
most nnhappy family in town. She chanced to lose a parrot 
last year, which, to tell yon truly, brought me into her service ; 
for she turned off her woman npon it, who had lived with her 
ten years, hecauso she neglected to give him water, though 
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every one of the family says she was innocent of the bird’s 
death, as the babe that is unborn; nay, she told me this 
very morning, that if Cupid should die, she would send the 
poor innocent wench I was telling yon of to Bridewell, and 
have the milk-woman tried for her life at the Old Bailey, for 
putting water into his milk. In short, she talks like any 
distracted creature.” 

Since it is so, young woman,” said I, “ I will by no means 
let yon offend her, by staying on tins message longer than is 
absolutely necessary ; ” and so forced her ont. 

Wliile I am studying to enre those evils and distresses that 
‘ are necessary or natural to human life, I find my t.ask growing 
upon me, since by these accidental cares, and acquired cala- 
mities, if I may so call them, my patients contract distempers 
to which their constitution is of itself a stranger. But this is 
an evil I liave for many ycare remarked in the fair sex ; and as 
they are by nature very much formed for affection and dnllt- 
nnoe, I have observed, that when by too obstinate a cruelty, or 
any other means, they have disappointed themselves of tlie 
proper objects of love, as husbands, or children, such virgins 
have, exactly at such a year, grown fond of lap-dogs, parrots or ' 
other animals. I know at this time a celebrated to.ist, whom 
I allow to be one of the most agreeable of her sex, that, in the 
presence of her admirers, will give a toiTent of kisses to her 
cat, any one of which a Christian would be glad of. I do not 
at the same time deny, but there are as gi-eat enormities of this 
kind committed hy our sex as theirs. A Eoman emperor had 
BO very great an esteem for an horse of his, that he had thought 
of making him a Consul ; and several moderns of that rank of 
men whom we call Country Esquires, would not scrapie to kiss 
their hounds before all the world, and declaic in the presence 
of their wives, that they would rather salute a favourite of the 
pack, than the finest woman in England. These voluntary 
friendships, between animals of different species, seem tdai-ise 
•from instinct; for which reason, I have always looked upon 
the mutnal goodwill between the esquiio and the honnd, to be 
of the same nature with that between the lion and the jackalL 
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Tbo only cstravngnnco of this Icind which appears 
excusable, is one that grew out of an excess of gratitude* ^ 
I huYC Bomewhorc met with in the life of a Turkish 
His horse had brought him safe out of a field of battle* ana 
from the pursuit of a victorious enemy. As a reward 
his good and fnitliful service, his mn.ster built him a stable oi 
marble, .shod him with gold, fed him in an ivory manger, and 
made him a rack of silver. He annexed to the stable scrcrnl 
fields and meadows, lakes and running streams. At the same 
time he provided for him a seraglio of mares, the most beauti- 
ful that could be found in the whole Ottoman empire. To 
these were added a suitable train of domestics, consisting of 
grooms, faiTicrs, rubbers, &c., accommodatedwith iwoper liveries 
and pensions. In short, nothing was omitted that could con- 
tribute to tbo ease and happiness of his life, wlio had preserved 
the emperor’s. 


CONTINUATION OF 

THE DEEAM OF HUMAN LIEB. 

No. 123. SATURDAY, Januaut 21, 1709-10. [AdPKON.] 

Antlire, atque togam juhoo componerc» quisqui'j 
Axabitiono inalfi, aut argenii pallet amoro. 

Holt. 2 Sat. in. 77» 

Como all, v.'liose Hreasts with bad ambition nso, 

Or the pale passion, that for money dies,— — • 

Compose your robes 

With much labour and difficulty I passed through the first 
part of my vision, and recovered the centre of the wood from 
whence I had the prospect of the three great roads. I here 
joined myself to the middle-aged party of mankind* who 
inarched behind the standard of Ambition.' The great road lay 
in a direct line, and was terminated by the “ Temple of Yirtne.” 
It was planted on each side with lavuels, which were inter- 
mixed with marble trophies, carved pillars, and statues of laW' 
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giver-!, heroes, statesmen, philosophei’s, and poets. Tlie persons 
■who travelled np this gre-at path were such whose thoughts were 
bent u])on doing eminent serrices to inonlcind, or promoting 
the good of their country. On each side of this gieat road 
were several paths, that were also laid out in strait lines, and 
ran parallelled with it. Those were most of them covered n alks, 
and received into them men of retired virtue, who proposed to 
themselves the same end of their journe}', though they chose to 
make it in shade and obscurity. The edifices at the extiemity 
of the walk were so contrived, that we could not see the 
“Temple of Honour” by reason of the “Temple of Virtue,” 
which stood before it. At the gates of this temple we were 
met by the goddess of it, who eonducted us into that of 
Honour, which was joined to the other edifice by a beautiful 
triumphal arch, and had no other entrance into it. When the 
deity of tlie inner structure had received us, she presented ns 
in a body to a figure that was placed over the high-altar, and 
was the emblem of eternity. She sat on a globe in the midst 
of a golden zodiac, holding the figure of a sun in one hand, 
and a moon in the other. Her head was veiled, and her feet 
covered. Our hearts glowed "within us, as we stood amidst the 
sphere of light which this image cast on every side of it. 

Having seen all that happened to this band of adventurers, 

I repaired to another pile of building that stood within view 
of the “ Temple of Honour,” and was raised in imitation of 
it, upon the very same model ; but at my approach to it, I 
found, that the stones were laid together without mortar, and 
that the whole fabric stood upon so weak a foundation, that it 
shook’ with every wind that blew. This was , called tlie 
“Temple of Vanity.” The goddess of it sat in the midst of 
a great many tapers, that bmned day and night, and made her 
appear much better than she would have done in open day- 
light. Her whole' art was, to shew herself more heantii'nl and 
majestic than she really was. For which reason she had 
painted her face, and wore a cluster of false jewels upon her 
breast : hut what I more particularly observed was, the breadth 
of her petticoat, which was made altogether in the fashion of a 
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pedants, free-thinkers, and prating ijoliticians ; with J, 
of those who have only titles to make them great men. i' ^ 
votaries crowded the temple, choked up the svoniies of r i ^ ^ 
were more in niimher than the sand upon the Bca-?^wte. 
made it my business, in my return towards that part ' 
wood from a hence I first set out, to observe the walk wWC- 
led to this temple ; for I met in it several n ho had beguo 
their journey with the band of virtuous persons, and travclle 
some time in their company : but upon examination I found. 
that there were several jiatbs which led out of the great road 
into the sides of the wood, and ran into so many crooked turns 
and windings, that those who travelled through them, often 
turned their backs upon the “Temple of Virtue; " then crossed 
the strait road, and sometimes marched in it for a little space, 
nntrl the crooked path wliich they were engaged in,, again led 
them into the wood. The several alleys of these wanderers 
bad their particular ornaments. One of them 1 conld not but 
take notice of in the walk of the mischievous pretenders to 
politics, which had at every tuim the figure of a person, rvhom 
by the inscription I found to be Maclriavel, pointing ont the 
way with an extended finger, like a Mercury. 

I was now returned in the same manner as before, with a 


design to observe carefiUly every thing that passed in the region 
of Avarice, and the occurreuccs in that assembly, which was 
made np of persons of my orvn age. This body of travellers 
had not gone far in the thiid great road, before it led them 
insensibly into a deep valley, in which they journeyed several 
days with gi-eat toil and uneasiness, and withont the necessary 
refreshments of food and sleep. Tlie only relief they met with, 
was in a river that ran tbroagh the bottom of the valley on a 
bed of golden sand. They often drank of this stream, whicli 
had such a particulai- quairty in it, tlint though it refreshed 
them for a time, it rather inflamed than quenched their thfrst. 
On each side of the river was a range of hills full of preoions 
ore , for where the rains had washed off the earth, ono might 
see m several parts of them long veins of gold and rocks that 
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looked like pure silver. We were told, that the deity of the 
place had forbidden any of his votaries to dig into the bowels 
of these hills, or convert the treasures tliey contained to any 
nse, under pain of starving. At the end of the valley stood 
the “ Temple of Avarice,’’ made after the manner of a fortifi- 
cation, and snnounded with a thousand triple-headed dogs, 
that were placed there to keep off beggars. At our approach, 
they all fell a barking, and would have very much terrified us, 
had not an old woman, who called herself by the forged name 
of Competency, offeied herself for our guide. She carried 
under her garment a golden bough, which she no sooner hold 
up in her hand, but the dogs lay down, and the gates flew 
open for our reception. We were led through an hundred 
iron doors before we entered the temple. At the uj)per end of 
it sat the god of Avarice, with a long filthy beard, and a 
meagre starved countenance j inclosed with heaps of ingots, and 
pyramids of money, but half naked and shivering with cold. 
On his right hand was a fiend called Eapine, and on his loft 
a particular favourite, to whom he had given the title of Par- 
simony. The first was his collector, and the other his cashier. 

There were several long tables placed on each side of the 
temple, with respective officers attending behind them. Some 
of these I inquired into. At the first table was kept the 
“ Office of Corruption,” Seeing a solicitor extremely busy, and 
whispering every body that passed by ; I kept my eye upon 
him very attentively, and saw him often going up to a peison 
that had a pen in his hand, with a multiplication table and an 
almanack before him, which, as I afterwards heard, was all the 
learning, he was master of. The solicitor would often apply 
himself to his ear, and at the same time convey money into his 
hand, for which the other would give him out a piece of paper 
or parchment, signed and sealed in form. Tiie name of this 
dexterous and successful solicitor was Bribery. At the next 
table was the “ Office of Extortion.” Behind it sat a person m 
a hob-wig, counting over great sums of money. He gave out 
little purses to several ; who after a short tour brought him,’ in 
return, sacks full of the some kind of coin. I saw at the same 
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lime a perFon calletl I'i-atid, wJio ^af iiehind n 
false scales, lif'liL vreif;hts, and scanty luoasnres; j,„ 

application of which iiiotriimenl<, she had got 
iinrneii^e heap of wealth. It would be endless to name 
several ollker-A, or de.seriho the votaries that attend this temp * 
There were many old men panting and brcathlcS') reiiosinr 
their heads on bags of nione}* ; nay, many of them actuo J 
d}'ing, vs hose very pangs and convulsions, which rcndeied t ie> 
purses iiEelesh to them, only made tliem grasp them the faster- 
There were some tearing with one hand all things, oven to the 
garments and flesh of many miserable persons who stood before 
them ; and wnth the other hand, throwing away what they h»« 
seized, to harlots, flatterers, and pandem, that stood behind 


them. 

On a sudden the svhole assembly fell n trembling ; and upon 
inquiry, I found that the groat room wo were in was haunted 
w ith a spectre, that many times a day appeared to them, and 
terrified them to distraction. 

In the midst of their terror and amazement, the apparition 
entered, wlucli I immediately knew to be Poverty. IVhether 
it were by my acquaintance with this phantom, which had 
rendered the sight of her more familiar to me, or however it 
was, she did not make so indigent or frightful a figure in my 
eye, as the god of this loathsome temple. The miserable 
votaries of this place were, I found, of another mind. Every 
one fancied himself threatened by tbe apparition as she stalked 
about the loom, and began to lock their coffers, and tie then- 


bags, with the utmost fear and trembling. 

I must confess, I look upon the passion which I saw in this 
unhappy people, to be of the same nature with those unaccount- 
able antipathies which some persons are born with, or rather 
as a kind of pluenzy, not unlike that which throws a man into 
tenois and agonies, at the sight of so usefnl and innocent a 
t ling as water. The whole assembly was surprised, when,, 
a “y devotions to the deity whom they all 

myself to the phantom. 

cr j . said I, “ my fiist pietition to tliee is, that thou 
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wouldest never appear to me hereafter ; bnfc if thou wilt not 
grant me this, that then then woiildest not bear a form more 
terrible than that in which thou appearest to me at piesoiit. 
Let not tlij’ threats and menaces betray me to anything that is 
ungrateful, or nnjnst. Let me not shot my ears to the cries 
of the needy. Let me not forget the person that has deserved 
well of me. Lot me not, for any fear of thee, desert my friend, 
my principles, or my honour. If Wealth is to visit me, and to 
come with her usual attendants, Vanity and Avaiico, do thou, 
0 Poverty ! hasten to my rescue ; bnt bung along with thee 
the two sisters, in whose company thou art always cheerful 
Liberty and Innocence,” 


■ k WHEEL OF CHANCE. 

No. 124. TUESDAY, Januaiiy 24, 170D-10 [Steele.] 

— ^ — • Ex humUi Bumina &d fastigb reruin 
ExtolUt, quoties roluit Fortuna jocan. 

Jyy. Sat Hi. 30. 

Fortune can, for hot pleasure, fools advance, 

And toss them on the ■wheels of Chance. 

1 iVENT on Saturday last to make a visit iu the city ; and as 
I passed tlmongh CJheapside, I saw crowds of people turning 
down towards the Bank, and strnggling who should firstget their 
money into the neiv-erecied lotteri/. * It gave me a great notion 
of the credit of onr present government and administration, to 
find people press as eagerly to pay money, ns they would to 
receive it ; and, at the same time, a due respect for th.at body 

* The words ot Steele seem to imply, thnt this was the first pnUic letter}’. 
The earliest JoUery however was in 1569, consisting of 40,000 lots, at 10s. 
eiiol) lot. The prircs wore plate, and tho profits wore to go , tow ards repairing 
tlio havens of the kingdom. It was drawn at tho west-door of St. PanVs 
Cathedral ; and the drawing, which began Jannary 11, continued incessantly, 
day and night, till May 0. There were then only three lottery oflicos in 
London. 
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liffhtenptliebimlenof iliewir.niidp ^ who were 

SVthoy ^ay, were invented hy undergo the 

of their conntry, to make tlieir fc ^ there is « 

tedionsness and fatigues of a long - = ■ that I 

kind of homage due to ^n^Mine if I pretences to , 

fihoiild be wanting to myscil, if I ^ recommending 

her favour, and pay my “miit-mcnts to net ^ 

a ticket to her disiiosal. (cUscojic, which, 

with tlio cash I had by me, it is but an 

pounds to tueuty shillings, vylnch is an bet, that X 
this fortunate man, I will take the wager, .ud f 
him as a man of singular courage “ my 
given orders to Mr. MoiThew to suhsonbu gneh a pohc) m y 
behalf, If any pei-sou accepts of the offer. 1 nonfe. , ^ 

have had such private intimations from the twinkiii^^ 
certain star in some of my astiouomical obsoiwntions, thatSi. 
should be unwilling to take fifty pounds a year for my chance, 
rmless it were to oblige a particular friend. • 

Mv chief husiuess at present is, to prepare my miud for this 
change of fortune : for as Seneca, who was a greater moralist, 
■rad a much richer man than I shall be with this addition to my 
preset income, says, Mimem -isla Foriunw piiiafis ? Insidtce 
stmt. “ "What we lookupon as gifts and presents ot fortune, me 
Iran's and snares which she lays for the unwary.” I am aynn“g 
' T,',^olf against her favours with all my plnloso]ihy ; and that i 
- X not lose myself in such a redimdanoe of unnecessary 
and superfluous wealth, I have determined to 
pension out of it upon a family of Palatines, and b;) that means 
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give these nnlmppy sU-angers a taste of British property. At 
the same time, as I have an excellent servant-maid, whose 
(liligeuce in attending me has increased in proportion to my 
infirmities, I shall settle npon her the revenne arising ont of 
the ten pounds, and amomiting to fonrteon shillings annum ; 
with which she may retire into Wales, where she was bom a 
gentlewoman, and pass the remaining part of her days in a 
condition snitahle to her birth and quality. It was impossible 
for me to make an inspection into my own fortune on this 
occasion, without seeing, at the same time, the fate of others 
nho are embarked in the same adventure. And indeed it was 
a gieat plcasiirc to me to observe, that the war, which gene- 
rally impoverishes those who fnmish out the expense of it, will 
by this means give estates to some, without making others the 
poorer for it. I have lately seen several in liveries, who will 
give as good of their own very suddenly ; and took a particular 
satisfaction, in the sight of a yonng country-wench, whom I this 
morning passed by as she was whirling her mop, with her petti- 
coats tucked up very agreeably, who, if there is any truth in my 
art, is within ten months of being the linndsoniest gieat fortune 
in toivn. I must confess, I n ns so stnick with the foresight of 
what she is to be, that I treated her accordingly, and said to 
her, “ Pray, young lady, permit me to pass by.” I would for 
tins 1 eason advise all masters and mistresses, to carry it with 
great moderation and condescension towards their servants 
until next Michaelmas, lest the superiority at that time should 
be invoited. 

I must likewise admonish all my brethren and fellow- 
ndventiuer^, to fill their minds with proper arguments for 
their support and consolation in case of ill siicecss. It so 
liappcns in this iiaticiilar, that tliongh the gamers will have 
reason to rejoice, the losers will have no reason to complain. 

I remember, the day after the Utfittmnd jmmd prize was drawn 
in the Penny-lottery, I went to visit a splenetic niquaintance 
of mine, who was under mncli dejection, and seemed to me to 
have suflered some great disappointment. Upon inquiry, I 
found he had put twopence for himself and his son into the ' 



!c.U(‘n, usstl tiift* ticitliw of {>i-fii tlnswu ih<2 
jiuuiv'i-*'. lUt«i}*ou till*' j-tkiji to-'j’: ocxy--^ ^ 

r:inr!!cr.i!r' l)i»' ini-forssuo'' of hi't Hfe, r.Tnl * 

telii«u mo, " ihal Iso \mw !Uct'-'''r£!l in £<3iv of 5u-* 

t'll.'iiii,'”:.’' I '‘fif fontil to comfort \i'nn «)ll» Ifw' 
nflvition u{>o!i mclv tiooiwon^, “ tlmt m''n of Ific pTcatfet 
intrit arc not uhMiv-i jmn of the CTC'itC'i ftitve-s e-S'f 
jvrrf-ov.t. of h\~, tf«oraet< r nui^t »iot expect to !» a=i happy 
fools.” I plmll j>rooee<l in the like manner Trith nty rimls nna 
toraj'ctUorfi for the //ioa?i7>i>f^'ei/iKfs a ntnr, which we ate now 
in pni-hiul of ; and that I may give general tontent to the 
whole body of cawlulntes, I sliall allow all that tlravr prir.ca to 
bo fortmmto, and all that iniaB them to be wise. 

1 intiBl not hero omit to acknowledge, that 1 have teceivccl 
Bcveial letters uj?ou tliis aabji-ct, but find otic common error 
miming throwgh tlicm all, which is, that the writers of them 
believe ibcir fate in tho'o cases depends upon the a.strologcr, 
wwd not ’apoti the stars t as in the following letter from, one, 
who, I fear, flattcis himself witli hopes of Eucces.s which are 
altogether groundless, since he docs not seem to me so great a 
fool ns he takes liimsolf to be. 

" Sin, 

“ CoitiXG to town, and finding my friend Mr. Partridge 
dead and huriedfund joathe only conjurer in repute, I am 
under a necessity of applying myself to yon for a favour, which 
neveithcleBS I confess it would better become a fiiend to ask, 
than one who is, as I am, altogether a stranger to you ; hut 
poverty, yon know, is impudent ; and ns that gives mo, the 
occasion, so that alone could give me the confidence to be tbua 
importunate. 

“I am, sir, very poor, and very desirous to be otherwise:" I 
have got ten pounds, which I design to venture in tlio lottcvf 
now on foot. What I desire of yon is, that by your art, you 
w choose such a ticket for mo as shall arise a benefit sufficient 
^ must beg leave to inform you, that I am 
g ott tor nothing, and must therefore insist upon a larger lot 
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than wonld satisfy those who arc capable, by thoiroun abilities, 
of adding something to what you should assign them ; whereas 
I must expect an absolute independent maintenance, because, 
ns I said, I can do nothing. It is possible, after this free con- 
fession of mine, yon may think I do not deserre to be rich ,- 
hut 1 hope you will likewise observe, I can ill aifoid to be poor. 
My own opinion's, that I am well qualified for an estate, and 
have a good titlc|^ luck in a lotteiy ; but I resign myself 
wiiolly to your merc^, not without hopes that yon will consider, 
the less I deserve, the greater the generosity in you. If you 
reject me, I have agreed with an acquaintance of mine to bury 
me for my ten pounds. I once more recommend myself to your 
favour, and bid you adieu ! ” 


THE PEUDE AND THE COQUETTE. 

No. 126. SATUEDAY, Januaht 28, 1700-10. [STtmiiE.J 
AngRilhm caudS tenes. — T. D’Urpev. 

Tou liavo got an col by tbo tail. 

There is no sort of company so agieeable as that of women 
who have good sense without affectation, and can converse with 
men without any private design of imposing chains and fetters. 
Belvidera, whom I visited this evening, is one of these. There 
is an invincible prejudice in favour of all she says, from her 
being a beantiful woman ; because she does not consider heiself 
as snob when she talks to you. This amiable Icraper gives a 
certain tincture to all her discourse, and made it very agreeable 
to me until we were interrupted by Lydia, a creature who has 
all the charms that can adorn a woman. Her attractions 
would indeed be iriesistible, but that she thinks them so, and 
is always employing them in stratagems and conquests. When 
I tarned my eye upon her as she sat down, I saw she was a 
person of that character, which, for the farther information of 
my countiy correspondents, I had long wanted an opportunity 
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of explaining. Lydia ip a finiplied corjuette, whioli *' 
among women of nil others the most misehievous, and 
the greatest havoc and disorder in society. 1 went (tn 
dibcoui-se I was in nith Bchidera, without shewing that J n. 
observed anything oxtrnordinnry in Lydia: upon wincli>^^ 
immediately saw her look me over as some vei'y ill-hrod fcHou » 
and, casting a scornful glance on my dress, give a shrug a^ 
Belvidera. But, as much as she despised me, she wanted nt} 
admiration, and made ta-enty otters to bring my eyes her way • 
but 1 lednccd her to a restlessness in lier seat, and impertinent 
playing of her fan, and many other motions and gestui'cs, before 

I took tile least notice of her. At last I looked at her with a 
kind of surprise, ns if she had before been nnobsewedt'y reason 
of an ill light whore she sat. It is not to be expressed what a 
sudden joy I saw arise iu her countenance, even at tlie appro- 
bation of such a very old fellow : but sbo did nob long enjoy 
her triumph without a rival ; for there imincdintely entered 
Castabelln, a lady of a quite contrary character, that is to say, 
as eminent a prude as Ly'din is a coquette. BdlviScrU gave me 
II glance, wliich motliought intimated, that they ifcre hotli 
curiosities in their kind, and worth remarking. As soon as we 
were again seated, I stole looks at encli lady, ns if 1 was com- 
paring their perfections. Belvidera observed it, and began to 
lend me into a discourse of them both to their faces, which is to 
be done easily enough ; for one woman is gcueviilly so intent 
Upon the faults of another, that she has nob lollcctiou enough 
to observe when her own arc rcjii esented. “ I have taken 
notice, Mr. BickevstnlT,’’ said Belvidera, “ that you have, in 
some paits of your writings, drawn clmvacterB of our sex, iu 
which you have not, to my apprehcn.sion, been clear enough 
and distinct ; particularly in tho^e of a Prude and a Coquette,” 
Upon the mention of this, Lydia was roused with the exjiecta- 
tiou of seeing Gastaholln’s picture, and Oastabelln, with the 
hopes of that of Lydia. " Madam,” said I to Belvidera, “uhen 
we consider nature, wo shall often find very contrary eflects 
ftow fiom the siuuo cause. The Prude and Coquette, nS diflbrent 
as t loy appear in their behaviour, are in renlitv the same kind 
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of women. The motive of action m botli is the affectation of 
pleasing men. They are sisters of the same blood and consti- 
tution ; only one chooses a grave, and the other a light dress. 
The Prude appears more virtuous, the Coquette more vicious 
than she reallj’ is. The distant behaviour of the Prude tends 
to the same purpose as the advances of the Coquette ; smd you 
hare as little reason to full into despair from the severity of 
the one, as to conceive hopes from the familiarity of the other. 
What leads you into a clear sense of their character is, that you 
may observe each of them has the distinction of sex m all her 
thoughts, words, and actions. You can never mention any 
assembly you were lately in, but one asks you with a rigid, the 
other with a sprightly air, “ Pray, what meu were there ? ” As 
for Prudes, it must be confessed, that there arc several of them 
who, like hypocrites, by long practice of a false part become 
sincere ; or at least delude themselves into a belief that they 
are so.” 

For the benefit of the society of ladies, I shall propose one 
rule to them as a test of their virtue. I find in a very celebrated 
modern author, that the great foundress of Pietists, madam do 
Bourignon,* who was no less famous for the sanctity of her life 
than for the singularity of some ofher opinions, used to boast, that 
she had not only the spirit of continency in herself, but that she 
had also the power of communicating it to all who beheld her. 
This the scoffers of those days called, “ The gift of mfrigida- 
tion,” and took occasion from it to rally her face, rather than 
admire her virtue. I would therefore advise the Piucle, who 
has a mind to know the integrity of her own heart, to lay her 
hand seriously upon it, and to examine herselfi whether she 
conld sincerely rejoice in such, a gift of conveying chaste 
thoughts to all her male beholders. If she has any aversion to 
the power of inspiring so great a virtue, whatever notion she 
may have of her perfection, she deceives her own heart, and is 

* Antoinette Bonrignon Tvas born at Lido in 1616, eo deformed, that it waa 
debated for some days in the family, whether it was not proper to stifle her as 
a monster. She pretended to inspiration, and boasted of extraordinary com* 
municationa with God 
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still in llic stale of pnidory. Some perhaps will loot op 
the boast of madam de Boiirignon, as the almost oitoidatiou 
a Pnide. . 

If yon would see the humour of a Coquette pushed to the 
excess, yon may find an instance of it m the following story * 
whieh 1 nill set down at lengtli, bceaiise it pleased mo whet^ 
rend it, though I cannot recollect in what author. 

“ A young coquette widow in France having been followe 
by a Gascon of quality, who had boasted among his companions 
of some favours which ho had never leceivod ; to be revenged 
of him, sent for him one evening, and told him, " it was in hi“ 
power to do her a veiy particular service.” The Gascon, with 
much profession of his readiness to obey her commands, begged 
to bear in wbat manner she designed to employ him. “ You 
Icnow,” said the widow, “my friend Belinda ; and must often 
have heard of the jealousy of that impotent wretch her husbaiid. 
Now it is absolutely necessary, for the carrying on a certain 
affair, that his wife and I should be together a whole night. 
IVhat I have to ask of yon is, to dress yourself in her night- 
cloaths, and lie by him a whole night in her place, that he may 
not miss her while she is with me.” The Gascon,'thongh of a 
very lively and undertaking complexion, began to startle at the 
proposal. “ Nay,” says the widow, “ if yon have not the 
courage to go thiougli whot I ask of you, I must employ some- 
body else that will.” "Madam,” says the Gascon, “I will kill 

him for you if yon please ; but for lying with him ! How is it 

possible to do it u ithout being discovered ? ” “ If you do not 

discover yourself,” says the widow, "you will lie safe enough, 
for he is past all curiosity. He comes in at night while she is 
asleep, and goes out in a morning before she awakes ; and is in 
pain for nothing, so he knows she is tlicre.” “ Madam,” replied 
the Gascon, “ how can yon rewaid me for passing a night with 
this old fellow ? ” The w idow answered with a laugh, “ Per- 
haps by admitting you to pass a night with one you think more 
agreeable.” He took the hint ; put on his night-cloaths ; and 
“nt h®<2n n-bed above an liouv before he heard a knocking 
a 10 door, and the tieading of one who approached the other 
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Bide of tlie bed, and who he did not question was the good man 
of the house. I do not know, whetlier the stoiy would bo better 
by telling you ui tins place, or at the end of it, that the person 
who went to bed to him was our youug coquette widow. The 
Gascon was in a terrible fright every time she moved in the 
bed, or turned towards him ; and did not fail to shrink from 
her, until he had conveyed himself to the very ridge of the bed 
I will not dwell upon tlio perplexity he was in the whole night, 
which was augmented, when he observed that it was now broad 
da}', and that the husband did not yet offer to get up and go about 
his business. All that the Gascon had for it, was to keep his 
face turned from him, and to feign himself asleep, when, to his 
utter confusion, the widow at last puts out her arm, and pulls 
the bell at her bed’s head. In came her friend, and two or 
three companions to whom the Gascon had boasted of her 
favours. The widow jumped into a wrapping gown, and 
joined with the rest in laughing at this man of intrigue. 


PRIDE. 

No. 127. TUESDAY, J.VNnAHY 31, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

Niminim imanus paucis vidcatnr, e5 quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatm codom. 

Hor. 2 Sat. 111 . 120. 

By fevr, forsootli, a madman bo is thought, 

For half mankitid the same disci&o have cougUt. 

Theue is no affection of the mind so much blended in human 
nature, and wrought into onr vwy constitution, as Pride. It 
appears under a multitude of disguises, and brealrs out in ten 
thousand different symptoms. Every one feels it in himself, and 
yet wonders to see it in his neighbour. I must confess, I met 
with an instance of it the other day, where I should very little 
have expected it. Wlio wonld believe the proud person I am 
going to speak of is a coWm ujion L^ulyalo- Hill ? This artist 
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eiiviimRtftnr..^^ nro rncli tfmt no mnn liviruj vriil give It 
cotitrivoil the fissure of a bfnu in irood ; n'lio “tontl® i>efor<! inra 
in a tending itoElure, tritli In'; liat nmlor liis left arm, and I'*’' 
right hniid exlcudod in bncli a mnniier as to bold ft thrcftdj a 
piece of wax, or nn nvrl, according to tbo jnrticnlnr service m 
v\bicU l«s master llnnlos fit to employ him. IVlitti I saw him, 
he held a candle in tliiE ob‘eqnious posture. I was verj' well 
plea-ed with the cohlilcr’s invention, that had so ingeniously 
contrived an inferior, and stood n little while contemplating 
this inverted idolatry, wherein the image did homage to tlic 
man. M'hen wc meet witii such a fantastic vanity in one of 
this order, it is no wonder if wc may trace it through ail degrees 
above it, and particularly thronedi all tho steps of greatness. 
Wo easily SCO the nb.surdity of JVide, w lien it enters into the 
heart of a cobbler ; though in reality it is altogether ns ridiculous 
and unreasonable, wherever it tabes possession of nn human 
CTcalnvo. There is no temptation to it from the reflection upon 
onr being in general, or upon any comparative perfection, 
whereby one man may e.\ccl another. The greater a man’s 
bnow ledge is, tho greater motive he may seem to liave for 
Pride ; but in tho same proportion ns tho one rises, the other 
•sinks, it being the chief office of wisdoin to discover to ns onr 
weaknesses and imperfections. 

As folly is tho foundation of Pride, the natural superstructure 
of it is madness. If there was an occasion for the experiment, 
I would not question to make a proud man a lunatic in three 
weeks time ; provided I had it in my power to ripen his phrenzy 
vrith proper applications. It is nn ndrairahlo reflection in 
Terence, where it is said of a parasite, Sic homines cx sttillis 
facU insanos. “ This fellow,” says lie, “lias nn art of converting 
fools into madmen.” When I was in France, the reason of 
complaisance and vanity, I bavc often observed, that a great 
man who has entered a levee of flatterers humble and temperate, 
has grown so insensibly heated by tlie court which was paid 
him on all sides, that be has been quite distracted before he 
could get into his coach. 
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If WO con.suli the collegiate'; of LIoorfield.«,* we shall find 
most of them beholden to their Pr-ide for their introduction into 
that magnificent palace. I had, some years ago, the curiosity 
to inquire into the particular circumstances of these whimsical 
fieeholders ; and learned from their own mouths the condition 
and character of each of them. Lidccd, I fonnd that all I spoke to 
were persons of quality. There were at that time five duches=cs, 
tliiee earls, two heathen gods, an emperor, and a prophet. 
Theie were also a great nnmberof such as were locked np Iroin 
their estates, and others who concealed their titles. A leather- 
seller of Taunton whispered me in the ear, that he was “ the 
duke of Monmouth ; ” but begged me not to betray him. At 
a little distance from him sat a tayloi’s wife, who asked mo, 
as I went, if I had seen the swordbearer ? upon which I presumed 
to ask her, who she was ? and was answered, “ My Lady 
Iilayoress.” 

1 was -very sensibly touched with compassion towards these 
miserable people ; and, indeed, extremely mortified to see 
human nature capable of being thus disfigured. Hoirerer, I 
reaped this benefit from it, that I was resolved to guard myself 
against a passion which makes such havoo in the brain, and 
liroduces so much disorder in the imagination. For this 
reason I have endeavoured to keep down the secret su ellings of 
resentment, and stifle the very first suggestions of solf-estcom ; 
to establish my mind in tranquillity, and over value nothing in 
my own or in another’s possession. 

For the benefit of such whose heads are a little turned, 
though not to so great a degree as to qualify them for the place 
qf which I have been now speaking, I sliall assign one of the 
sides of the college which I am erecting, for' the cure of this 
dangerous distemper. , 

The most remarkable of the persons, wliose disturbance 
aiises from Pride, and whom I shall use all possible diligence 
to cure, are such as are hidden in the appearance of quite 
contrary habits and dispositions. Among such, I shall, in the 


A lunatic Asyloin. 
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first place, tnlce care of one who is under the most snhtle species 
of Pride that I Jiavc observed in my whole exjierienee. 

This patient is a person for whom I Imvc a great respect, as 
being an old courtier, and a friend of mine in my youth. The 
man lias but a bare sabsistence, just enough to pay liis reckon- 
ing with us at the Trumpet* : bnl by having spent the beginning 
of his life m the heaimg of great men, and persons of power, 
he is alwaj s promising to do good offices, to introduce every 
man he converses with into the world ; will desire one of ten 
times his substance to let Mm see him sometimes, and hints to 
him, that he does not forget him. He answein to matters of 
no consetiucnce with great circumspection ; hut, however, 
maintains a general civility in his words and actions, and an 
insolent benevolence to all whom ho has to do with. This, he 
practises with a grave tone and air ; and though I am his senior 
by twelve years, and richer by forty pounds par annum, he had 
yesterday the impudence to commend mo to my face, and tell 
me, “lie should he always ready to cnconrage me.” In a woid, 
he is a very insignificant fellow, but exceedingly graoions. 
The best return I can make him for his favours is, to cai-ry 
him myself to Bedlam, and see him well taken care of. 

The next person I shall provide for is of a quite contrary 
character ,• that has in him all the stiffness and insolence of 
quality, without a grain of sense or good nature, to make it 
either respected or beloved. His Pride has infected every 
muscle of his face ; and yet, after nU his endeavours to show 
mankind that he contemns them, he is only neglected by all 
that see him, as uob of consequence enough to be hated. 

For the cure of this particular sorb of madness, it will be 
necessary to hroi^i through all forms with him, and familiarise 
his carnage by th6 use of a good cudgel. It may likewise be 
of great benefit to ffl(^e him jump over a stick half a dozen f 
times every morningX 

A. third, whom I baqe in my eye, is a young fellow, whose 
uuaoy is such, that he ^asts of nothing but what ho ought to i 
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bo ashainotl of. lie is vain of being rotten, and talks publicly 
of having committed crimes which he ought to be hanged for 
by tiie laws of his country. 

There are several others whose brains are hurt with Pride, 
and whom I may hereafter attempt to lecover ; but shall con- 
clude my piescnt list with an old woman, who is just dropping 
into her grave, that talks of nothing but licr birth. Though 
she had not a tooth in her head, she c.vpccts to be valued for 
the blood in her veins; which slie fancies is much better than 
that which glows in the cheeks of Belinda,* and sets half the 
town on fire. 


PASQUIN’S LETTEE. 

No. 129. SATURDAY, Pbbiiuauy 4, 1709-10. [STnnnr:.] 

Ingf‘nio manus cst ot cemx ccesa — . 

Jut, Sat. x. 120. 

Ills wit’s rowavfkd with tlic fatal lo’?a 

Of baud a«d head 

When my paper for- to-morrow was prepared for the press, 
there came in this mor-ning amnil from Holland, which brought 
me several advices from foreign parts, and took my thoughts 
off domestic affairs. Among others, I have a letter from a 
burgher of Amsterdam, who makes me his compliments, and 
tells me he has sent me several draughts of humorons and 
satirical pictures by the best hands of the Dutch nation. They 
are a trading people, and in their very mind mechanics. They 
express their wit in manufacture, as we do in mannscript. He 
informs me, that a veiy witty hand has lately represented the 

• Stcoto alluiles to certain ladies celebrated at this, timo for their 
icauty Among those, a dnnghtcr of Baron Spanheim, the Bwarian Amh.as- 
ador at St James's, ivas not tbo least eminent After tho death of her 
thor, wiiicli haiiponed hero, sho ■married tho Marquis do Moiitandre, n ho 
ro a commission in the British army. “ As heantifnl as Jtadam Spanheim,” 
s a proveibia! cxpiecsion. This lady is mentioned as a distiiignishcd 
uty, under her rc.il maiden name, in tho “Spectator.” 

9 
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be the great points of conscience in England ; whether the) 
are made of serge or broad-cloth, of silk or linen. I 
he glad to see a model of the most conscientions dress^ among 
3-011, and desire }'Ou will send me a hat of each religion ; as 
likewise, if it be not too much trouble, a cravat. It nonlda so 
he very acceptable here to leccive an account of those two 
religious oiders, which are lately sprung tip amongst you, the 
Whigs and the Tories, with the points of doctrine, severities m 
discipline, penances, mortifications, and good works, by whicn 
they differ one from another. It would he no less kind, if you 
would explain to us a word, which they do not understand even 
at our English monastery, Toasts, and let.ns know Whether the 
ladies so called .u-e nuns or la3'-sisters. In return, I will send you 
the secret histoiy of several cardinals, which 1 have by me m 
manuscript, with the gallantries, amours, politics, and intrigues, 
by which tliey made their way to the holy purple. 

But, when I propose a conespondence, I must not tell you 
what I intend to advise you of hereafter, and neglect to give 
3’ou what I have at present. The pope has been sick for this 
fortnight of a violent tooth-ache, wdiich has very much raised 
the Erench faction, and put the Conclave into a great feiment. 
Every one of the pretenders to the succession is grown 
twenty years older than he wasa foi-tnight ago. Bach candi- 
date tries who shall cough and stoop most j for these are at 
jiresent the great gifts, that lecommend to the great Apostolical 
seat ; which he stands the fairest for, who is likely to resign it 
the soonest. I liave known the time, when it used to rain Louis 
(Tors on snch occasions ; but, whatever is the matter, there 
are very few of them to be seen, at present, at Eome, insomucli, 
that it is thought a man might purchase infallibility at a very 
reasonable rate. It is nevertheless hoped, that his holiness 
may recover, and bui-y fhese his imaginary successors. 

•‘Theie has lately been found an human tooth inn catacomb, 
w'bich has engaged a couple of convents in law snit ; each of 
t lem pretending that it belonged to the jnw-hone of a saint, 
order. The college have sat upon it thrice : 
ana 1 find there is a aispo.rition among them to take it oat oj 
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the possesBion of both the contending parties, by reason of a 
speech, which was made by one of the cardinals, who, by reason 
of its being found out of the company of any otlier bones, 
asserted, that it might be one of the teeth, which was coughed 
onb by .dUlin, an old woman, whose loss is recorded m Jlartial 
“ I have nothing lemarkable to communicate to you of stale 
aifairs, e.vceptmg onlj', that the Pope has lately received a horse 
from (he German ambassador, as an acknowledgment for the 
kingdom of Naples, which is a fief of the church. His holiness 
refused this horse from the Germans ever since the duke of 
Anjou has been possc.sscd of Spam ; hut ns they lately took 
care to accompany it with a body of ten thousand more, they 
have at last overcome his holiness’s modesty, and prevailed 
upon liim to accept the present. I am, sir, yom most obedient, 
humble servant, 

“ PasqUIN.” 


THE PEESENT AGE. 

No. ISO. TUESDAY, PimitDABr 7, 1700-10. [StkbCiU.J 

Trtmen mo 

Cura inagnis vmsso mvita fatoT^itur uffiuc 

luvulia Hoiu 2 Sat. i 75 

Spite of hcrscU ov*n Envy must confess, 

That I lUo fnenilsfiip of the great possess. 

1 PIND some of the most polite Latin authors, who wrote at 
a time when Rome was in its gloiy, speak with a certain noble 
vanity of the brightness and splendour of the age in which they 
lived. Pliny often compliments his emperor Trajan upon this 
head ; and when he W'oiild animate him to anything great, or 
dissuade him from anj thing that was improper, he insinuates, 
that it is befitting or unbecoming the clariias et tutor sccuV, 
that period of lime which was made illustrious by his reign. 
When we cast onr eyes hack on the history of mankind, and 
trace them through’ their several successions to their first 
original, we sometimes see them breaking one in great and 
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mcmora'iiV ncUan«, nii'l t«w--'rin:5 !>;• to ilie iiur.tr-t 

Mrine mid l.noiili dm ; uhcn, jJ'Trf' c.irrv our ol*«en’C' 

lioiiR lo n iiftlo <li'-niii( we s-u* them RimJ: into frlo’Ji 
M'liorauee, find idto^cthir left m darlan^i flH'l obfcJnty. 
hViiiciimcs tiie wlioh* n]x.cith in i. for two or tiirei* peucra- 
tioii'i, nnd liien a"mu fiwAi,!!'' into m tii>n ; flotiriKiu’i inlicrC'ff-> 
plulO'itjiuer-., nmi pods ; wJui do homiur to Iitinuu iiniiiri'i ur.d 
U'uic hiicii trni'kfi nf plory hehind tlicin, ns di'-lhipuiRh the 
jtnrb in wliieh they nctcd tla-ir part fiom the ordinary course 
of time. 

Meihinks a man cannot, without a secret s-ntisfectioUi 
consider the ptory of the prc.i-ent ngc, which will shine as bright 
ns any other in llio histoiy of mankind. It is still big with 
gro-it events, and has already prodneed changes and revolutions, 
which will bo ns inncli admired by posterity, as any that have 
happened in “the days of our fathers, or in tlic old limes 
hofore them.” TVo have seen Idngdoms dinded and united, 
inonarehs erected and deposed, nations transferred from one 
sovcicign to another ; conquerors raised to such a greatness, Of 
has given a terror to Europe, aud thrown down by buch a fall, 
os hii^ moved their pity. 

But it is still a more pleasing view to an Englishman, to see 
his own eountry give the chief influence to so illuslrions an ngc, 
and stand in the strongest point ot light amidst the diffased 
glory that surround it. 

If wc begin with learned men, wc may obsei vc, to the honour 
of our country, that those who make the gicatcst figure inmost 
lilts aud beiences, me universally allowed to be of the British 
nation ; and, what is more remarkable, that men of the greatest 
learning, are among the men of the greatest quality. 

A nation may indeed abound with persons of such uncom- 
mon parts and worth, as may make them rather a misfortune 
thmi a blessing to the public. Those, who singly might have 
been of infinite advantage to the age tliey live in, may, by 
using up together in the same crisis of time, aud by interfering 
m their pursnils of honour, rather, interuipt, than inomote the 
Eoivice ol their country. Of tliis wo have a lamous instauce 
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in the lepubiic of Rome, when Cm^ar, Pompey, Goto. Cicero, 
and Brutns, endeavonred to recommend themselves at the same 
time to the admiration of their contemporaries. Mankind was 
not able to provide for so many extraordinary persons at once, 
or find out posts suitable to their ambition and abilities. For 
this reason they were all as miserable in their deaths, as tliey 
were famous in their lives, and occasioned not only the ruin of 
each other, but also that of the commonwealth. 

It is therefore a particular happiness to a people, when the 
men of suponor genius and character are so justly disposed m 
Uie high places of honour, that each of them moves in a sjihere 
which is proper to him, and requires those particular qualities 
in which he excels. 

If I sec a general commanding the forces of his country, 
whose victories are not to be paralleled in story, and who is as 
famous for his negotiations as his idctories;* and at the same 
time see the management of a nation’s treasury in the hand of 
one, who has always distinguished himself by a generous 
■ contempt of his own private wealth, and an exact frugality of 
that which belongs to the public ; f I cannot but think a 
people under such an administration may promise themselves 
conquests abroad, and plenty at home. If I were to wish for 
a proper person to preside over the public councils, it should 
certainly be one ns much admired for his universal knowledge 
of men and things, as for his eloquence, courage, and integrity, 
in the exerting of such extraordinary talents.J 

Who is not pleased to see a person in the highest station in 
the law, who was the rr;ost eminent in his profession, and the 
most accomplished orator at the bar ? § Or at the head of the 
fleet a commander, under whose conduct the common enemy 
received such a blow, as he has never been able to recover ? 1| 

* Steele hero talcea occ-tsion to pay bis compliments to some of the principal 
people m the higher deimtmonts of the State ; and fmt to the Duke of 
Marlborough, Commander-in-Chief of lior Majesty’s forces, 

+ Sidney lord Qodolphui vias then lord High-Treasmcr of England. 

J Lord Somers n as at this time lord President of the Council. 

g lord Chancellor Cowpor is here alluded to. 

I'l Edward Eussel, Earl of Orford, First lord ComBii.s3ioner of the Admiralty. 

Ho defeated the French at la Hogue. 
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fiionUi think t'* jn-is-Hi aiiut'.nt 

o5iitfii f>r «3f) (lii'i-r f.>.!n n- in rt i , iirt' Si!' 

tint 111’' vl h) r.'rt i^n f >li* f- . '^hW it i’'it h ‘ t: 'k •'» •t'’ ' 

‘K'tiiili.'jil huiit- K h-, r<!i tnnfurnt nml nit'h ik' ‘v 5 
}>r.tU '!-.!!! inn r''t, atni Su h!>- <;i t!t nt;. inn ‘t.umc tkc i-kin 
nnil uriifi'"’ nf it - tm nit''' ; * Ip •!■' rt, sJ '.m' fit.d n 
ptijiiili.r for }i!f and hipii initjt, «>■ i,t ,'l n* fanifd fo" i'’’’ 

Utirninti lunl pr-Mt ikill in all tii- ii.“;,'l'tt>!:'' <>l liotv'l'r'' ; t'- f* 
jwT-ott fmincnt fur iin.ililicitio.'tK v hu'h in.'tkt* nitni ‘!i5c” 
in i>nh!u- ii-'-oinkht or for that t-toadii!' e iv.-t ancy. and 
Fcn'c, nhidi cam a man to tlu* (U-Fiicii pojnt thrriii'^h rsil th’- 
ojiir'-tUion of tumnU ftiid jirejiidicc, v,c- hau- the t'’ 

b‘'liold thiin in nil po^ic Miittdik- to iln ir ditirta tnrs. 

Snell n eonistC’llftiton of priMlpirroiiF, if I nia} «.o.‘'i)e:dc. 151:51c! 
they bliine out in llnir own ni'-tinel caj'aeities n'lleet a Instre 
viiwiieaih oihcr, but in iv mure particiilnr munnor on (heir 
Sovereifm, ivho has ]il:tcod them in those projicf hitn.itious, hy 
\ihich their rirtnes become f-a heneficinl (o sdl her snbjcciF. . 
Il ib the annivcn=an- of the l>irtliday of (his glorious Queen, 
which niUundly led me in(o this field of contemplation, and, 
inslead of joining in (he public exaltations (hat are made on 
sucli ocea'ions, to entertain my thonghis xiith the iiinrc serious 
plcasmc of niininating upon the gloricfc of her reign. 

■While 1 behold her Eiirroundcd with (Titmiplis, and adorned 
xvilli nil the prosjicrity and i-nceess xvliich heax’en ever shed on 
n mortal, and still considering herself n.s such ; thongh the 
person appears to me exceeding great, that has the.se just 
honours paid to her ; vet I imist confess, she npjxiars much 
gi-cator in that she receives them with a such glorious humility, 
and shows she has no farther regard for them, than as they 
arise from these great events, whiuh have made her sulijects 
happy. For my own part. I must confess, when I see private 
virtnes in so high a degice of perfection, I am not astonished 

o( Irrianlf '"'lurtoa. Ind rccentb beeu Appointed Lord-Liontenant 
‘rcianti Addison -rus his seerslarf 
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at any extraordinary success that attends them, but look upon 
public triumphs as the natural consequences of loligious 
retirements. 


ADULTERATION OF WINES. 

No 131. TnURSDAY, Fkbuuahy 9, 1700-10. [Audi.son- j 

Scalus C5t 3 ugularo Falemum, 

Et dare Camimio toxica Ba!v.% moro. Mart.! 19. 

Horv great tlic crime, how flagrant tto abuse I 
T’ adulterate geueroua wine with noxious juice 

Theue is ■ in this city a certain fraternity of chemical 
operators, who work underground in holeS) caverns, and dark 
retirements, to conceal their mysteries from the eyes and 
observation of mankind. These subterraneous philosophers 
are daily employed in the transmutation of liquors, and, by 
the power of magical drugs and incantations, raising imdor the 
streets of London the choicest products of the hills and valleys 
of France. They can squeeze Bordeaux out of the sloe, and 
draw Champagne from an apple. Virgil, in that remarkable 
prophecy, 

Inoultiaque rubena pendobit aentibus uvn. 

ViRO. Eel. iv. 29. 

Tlie ripening grape shall hang on every thorn, 

seems to have hinted at this art, which can turn a plantation 
of northern hedges into a vineyard. These adepts are known 
among one another by the name of 'Wme-brewers ; and, I am 
afraid, do great injury, nob only to her majesty’s customs, but 
to the bodies of many of her good subjects. 

Having received sundry complaints against these invisible 
workmen, I ordered the proper officer of my court to ferret 
them out of them respective caves, and bring them before me, 
which was yesterday executed accordingly. 
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The person who apponicd against Ihein was a merchant, who 
had bj- him a great magazine of wines, that iie had laid in 
before tlie war : but these gentlemen, as he said, had so 
vitiated the nation’s palate, that no man could believe his 
be French, because it did not taste like what they sold for 
such.” As a man never pleads better than where his own 
personal intcre.st is concerned, he exhibited to the court, with 
great eloquence, “ that tliis new corporation of druggists had 
inflamed the bills of mortality, and puzzled the college of 
physicians with diseases, for which tiiey neither knew a name 
or cure. He accused some of giving all their customers colics 
and megrims ; and mentioned one who had boasted, he had 
a tun of claret by him, that in a fortnight’s time shonld give 
the gout to a dozen of the henlthfulest men in the city, pro- 
vided that their constitntions were prepared for ‘it by wealth 
and idleness. He then enlarged, with a great show of reason, 
upon the prejudice, which these mixtures and compositions 
had done to the brains of the English nation ; ns is too 
visible, said he. from many late pamphlets, speeches, and 
sermons, as well as from the ordinary conversations of the 
youth of this age. Ho then quoted an ingenious person, who 
would undertake to know by a man’s waitings the wine he 
most delighted in ; and on that occasion named a certain 
satirist, wliom he had discolored to be the author of a lam- 
poon, by a manifest taste of the sloe, which showed itself in it, 
by much roughness, and little spirit. 

In the last place, he ascribed to the unnatural tumults and 
femeutations uhich these mixtures raise in our blood, the 
divisions, heats, and animosities, that leigu nmoii'T us ; and, 
m particular, assorted most of the modem enthusiasms and 
agitations to he nothing else but the effects of adulterated 
Port. 


The counsel for the Brewers had a face so extremely 
inflamed, and illuminated with carbuncles, that I did not 
•ronder to see him an advocate for those sophistications. 
Bib rhetoru- was likewise such as I should have e.xpectod from 
the common dr.mght, winch I found he often diank to a great 
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excess. Indeed, I was so surprised afc his figure and parts, 
that I ordered him to give me a taste of his usual liquor ; 
which I had no sooner drunk, bat I found a pimple rising in 
my forehead ; and felt such a terrible decay in my under- 
standing. that I would not proceed in the trial until the fume 
of it was eutircly dissipated. 

This notable advocate had little to say in the defence of 
his clients, but that they wore imder a necessity of making 
olaiet, if they keep open their doors; it being the nature of 
mankind to love everything that is prohibited. He farther 
pretended to reason, that it might be ns profitable to the nation 
to make French wine as French hats ; and concluded ivith the 
great advimtago that this practice bad already brought to part 
of the Idngdom. Upon which he informed the court, that the 
lands in Herefordshire were raised two years purchase since the 
beginning pf the war. 

■\Vhen I had sent out my summons to these people, I gave, 
at the same time, orders to each of them to bring the several 
ingredients he made use of in distinct phials, which they had 
done accordingly, and ranged them into two rows on each side 
of the court. The workmen wore drawn up in ranks behind 
them. The racrcliant informed me, “that in one row of phials 
were the several colours they dealt in, and in tlie other, the 
tastes.” He then showed me, on the riglit-hand, one who 
went by the name of Tom Tintoiet, who, as he told me, “was 
the greatest master in his colouring of any vintner in London." 
To give me a proof of his art, he took a glass of fair waiter ; 
and, by the infusion of three diops out of one of liis phials, 
converted it into a most beautiful pale Burgundy. Two more 
of the same kind heightened it into a perfect Languedoc : from 
thence it jiassed into a florid Hermitage : and after having 
gone through two or three other clianges, by the addition of a 
single drop, ended in a very deej} Pontaa This ingenious 
vh'tuoso, seeing me very much Burprised at his art, told me, 
that he had not an opportunity of showing it in perfection, 
having only made use of water for the groimd-work of his 
colouring ; but that, if I W'ere to see an operation upon 
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fjiK rs of stionger bodiop, the art would aiinear to a Jimch 
added, that he doubted not but it 
, ' ’’^y ‘'■uno^ity to sec tlic cyder of one apple bike 

another, with a Ic.cs quantity of the 

into a dark purple, according to the 

red 'n<! ('ll ‘'o'dd hit the diflercnt fehadcs and degrees of 
the ('■\rnnr pink and the rose, ttie clove and 

Port to worb'in^ Rkenish or Jiroselie^ Peiry or Wliite 

aftOT^hav^n ingenuity of this virtuoso, that, 
I nromi'Rorf i'- dishonest a profession, 

recommend ‘consideration of his great genius, to 

heaped un m ^ to a friend of mine, who has 

place to mni-T ordered, in the second 

npon which Sc faZ® of their skill before mo: 

4 ZS f would L"',u7 

time he filled out t})reA ^*'ink ? ” At the same 

told me, *• tint it di u ^liito liquors in a glass, and 

the naked siibsfnnnn ^ ^ hquor before him was ns 

ko and his friend who” sfond ®“**^°*’ ®f compound, to which 
accidents, or form Hm over-ngninst liim, could give what 
philosopher. I dZrod ho Sf ” 

and essence of right Bordeaux qualities 

he, with the air of a drawer • and 
the several tastes and flavours th^t Z 
np a little cruet, that was filled withZv*^ 

Pom-mg some of it out into tlm^ntZrZ ‘‘"f 

to me ; mid told me,.” this waftlw Z presented 

the business of the Inst term hndT most of 

-onfes, I looked upon that Zotvl. .^I^P^t^ked.'’ I must 

clestecZi^^'“ finintessence of En^lish^BoZ'’^ ’^P 
Ij r meaete S and therefore 

"’‘th great unwillingness. My rat ft n f ke did 

^ cat at tkat time sat by me upon 
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the elbow of my chair ; and as I did not care for making the 
experiment upon myself, I reached it to her to sip of it, whicli 
had like to have cost her her life; for, notwithstanding it flung 
her at first into freakish tricks, quite contrary to her usual 
gravity, in less tlian a quarter of an liour she fell into convul- 
sions ; and, had it not been a creature more tenacious of life 
than any other, would certainly have died under the opera- 
tion. 

I was so incensed by the tortures of my innocent domestic, 
and the unworthy dealings of these men, that I told them, if 
each of them had as many lives ns the injured creatnro before 
them, they deserved to forfeit them for the pernicious arts 
wliich they used for their profit. I therefore bid them look 
upon themselves as no better than as a kind of assassins and 
murderers within the law. However, since they had dealt so 
clearly with me, and laid before me their whole practice, I dis- 
missed them for that time ; with a particular request, that they 
would not poison any of my friends and acquaintance, and take 
to some honest livelihood without loss of time. 

For my own part, I have resolved hereafter to be very 
careful in my liquors ; and have agreed with a friend of mine 
in the array, upon their next march, to secure me two hogs- 
heads of the best stomach-wine in the cellars of Versailles, 
for the good of my Lucubrations, and the comfort of my old 
age. 


OUE CLUB. 

1^0.132. SATUIID AY, FuBUTJAnY 11, 1709-10. [Steele.] - 

Halico sencctHti magnam gratiam, quin mihi Formonis aviditatem auxit, ^ 
potionis ct aibi sustulit, — ^TotL do Sen. 

I ara mncli bo^ioldcn to old age, -which has increased luy eagerness for con- 
versation in proportion as it has lessened my appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Afeeu having applied my mind with more than ordinaiy 
attention to my studies, it is my usual custom to relax and 
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uiilicnd it in tbr ooiuorpuUon of ‘^uch, n>? nro mthcT c<T?]r tliJin 
s-hinini; oouii.aniou-,. This I (ind psniiciil.^fk necc.‘-'ai3’ foi" 
me before I retire to ro^t, lu order to draw iny slnuibcr:! n|)on 
me by deiiroes, nnd fall nslecp insensibly. Thi.s is tba 
i'articnlar use I make nf u set of heavy honc.st men, with whom 
1 have pa----d many hour? with ranch indolence, though not 
witli great ]>le!i«nre. Their eontersation ifi a kind of prepani' 
tive for slc’.p : i‘ fake.s the mind down from if. « abstractions, 
loads it into the familiar traee? of thought, nnd lulls it info 
that state of tiaiupullity, nhich is the condition of a thinking 
man, when he is but iialf awake. After this, niy re.sdcr will 
not be surjiriEod to hear the neoomit. whicli I am about to gire 
of a clnb of my own contemporaries, ninong wliom I pass two 
or three hours every evening. Tin's I look upon as taking my 
first nap before I go to bed. The truth of it is, I should think 
myself unjust to posterity, ns well as to the society at tho 
Trumpet,* ot which I am a member, did not I in some part of 
my writings give an account of tho persons among whom I 
have passed almost a si.vth part of mv lime for thesc-Iast forty 
years. Onr club consi«tod originally of fifteen ; but, partly by 
w «f'‘''trary times, and jiartly by tho 

present reduced to a third 

n .^i.°?'“^'^'^’^'^^“'^^*’howcver,wehearthisconsola- 

I consist of five pemons. 

merirf^ n’ ^feremontioned benefit which I 

the less pleased^Ttr tbe''''o?r society, I am not 

"veatest wit nmon fu company, m that I find mvself the 

‘Mr „n,ci. in .11 

only man among ns that has tlm^n 

* A tnrorn in Sheer Lang. 
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reason he look.s upon himscH' as an honest, worthy gcntloraan, 
who Jins Jiml niisJortiinc.s in tJie woild, and calls every thriving 
innn a pitiful upstart. 

Jitajor Jlatchlock is the next senior, who served in the last 
civil wavs, and has all the battles by heart, lie does not think 
any action in liuropo worth talking of since the fight of 
Marston Jloor ; and every night tells ns of his having been 
knocked off his horse at tlie rising of t he London appren- 
tices ; + for which he is m great esteem among ns. 

Hone.st old Lick Reptile is the third of onr society. He is 
a good-natured indolent man, who speaks little himself, but 
langbs at onr jokes ; and brings bis young nephew along with 
him, a youth of eighteen years old, to shew him good company, 
and give him a taste of the world. This young fellow 
sits generally silent ; but whenever he opens his month, or 
lauglis at anything that passes, he is constantly told by his 
uncle, after a jocular manner, “ Ay, ay, Jack, you young men 
think us fools j hut we old men know you are.” 

The groatost wit of our company, next to myself, is a 
Bencher of the neighbouring Inn, who in his youth frequented 
the ordinaries about Charing Cross, aud pretends to have been 
intimate with Jack Ogle. He has about ten distichs of 
Hudibras without book, and never leaves the club until he bus 
applied them all. If any modem wit be mentioned, or any 
town-frolic spoken of, he shakes his head at the dulness of the 
present age, and tells us a story of Jack Ogle. 

Por my own part, I am esteemed among them, because they 
see I am something respected by others ; though at the same 
time I understand by their behaviom, that I am considered by 
them ns a man of a great deal of learning, but no Imowledge 
of the world ; insomuch, that the Major sometimes, in the 
height of bis military pride, calls me the Pliilosopher : and Sir 
Jeoifrey, no longer ago than last night, upon a dispute what - 

♦ Marston Moot -n-iis foiigtit July 2, 1644. 

■j- July 14, 1647, tlio London Apiirentices presented a petition signed b) 
above 10,000 hands, and on tbe 26th they forced their nay into the house, - 
threatening niombcis nntil tbcir dointinds •were satibried. 
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i;n 

>lu} of Uic month it nsm tlmn in llollnml. )'tri!wi hi’^ {njK'Onf 
of hi'N mouth, nml oi iotl, “ Wml docs tiie fcliohtr f.\r to it ? 

Our club prcci'^ely nt ak o'chf}: in (hr crfWfi^ ; * 

I (lid not coino la,-(L ni<;ht until Imlfnn honr aflor f^oV'’n, b} 
which mcnup 1 the battle of Na-ehy, whiclt theMnjor 

uMmiiy 1)1 oiiiR nt ntiout tUree-<jtiarter.' after ‘‘ix s I found aht*. 
tlint iin oood fncud the Bencher had alrwidj' spent three of 
hiR dihtuhs ; find only united nn ojjjiort unity to hear n sermon 
spoken of, thnt he initxht introduce the emiplet where "n 
stick” rhymes to *' ecokcia'-'iic.'' At my enlrnuce into the 
room, they were iinmni" u red petticoat and n clonk, hy which 
1 found that the Bencher had been dUortine; them with a story 
of .Tack Ojrle-t 

I had no sooner taken my seal, lint Sir .TcoflVoy, lo show his 
"ood-wiU towards mo, c':u-c me a pijic of his own tobacco, nnd 
stirred up the fire. I look upon it ns a point offnoratity> to T® 
obliged hy those who endeavour to oblige me ; and theroforCr 
in requital for bis kindness, and to set the conversation 
a-going, I took the best occasion I could to put him upon 
telling us the story of old Oantlett, which he always does with 
very patticulnr concern, lie traced np his descent on both 
sides for several generations, describing his diet and manner of 
r n battles, and particularly tbat in whiob b® 

e . Thi.s Gantlett was a gamecock, upon whose head the 
Jrniglit, in his jonth, had won five hundred pounds, and lost 
two thou^nd. This naturally set the Alnior upon the account 
f Edge Hill fight, J and ended in a duel of Jack Ogle’s. 

(31iib« at the UniveraUie^ met at six till 1730 

Qndcr the command o£ tlio Duko atTiTn'*^ troop of Foot Gtnards, at that ti®® 
story oE tko rod hotliooat rofo™ To tliis era of O^do’s life, tlw 

aaio appearances at a xciiew In'd trooper’s clo.ak, aad to 

iio earned rolled np m cronoe lieWnfl 1 ^nf. '""*I''dy’b red iielticoat, nliieli 

ond realms to cniortbe foiSno^ of MoLnonth noDe^l 

with nkich Oglo, after some licsitatinn « '^oWotion, garo order to c/«it nW, 

t 'fUe battle of lagoHUl Kaa'fL'KtlSw 2^ ^4 • 
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Old Reptile was extremely atteutire to all that was said, 
thotigh it was the same he had heard every night for these 
twenty years, and, npon all occasions, winlred upon his 
nephew to mind what passed. 

This may. siilBce to give the world a taste of our innocent con- 
versation, which we spnn out until about ten of the clock, when 
my maid came with a lantern to light mo home. I could not 
but reflect with feyself, as I was going out, npon the talkative 
humom: of old men, and the little figure which that part of 
life makes in one who cannot employ his natural propensity in 
discourses which would make him venerable. I must own, it 
makes me very melancholy in company, when I hear a young 
man begin a stoiy ; and have often observed, that one of a 
quarter of an hour long in a man of five -and- twenty, gathers 
circumstances every time he tells it, until it grows into a long 
Canterbury tale of two hours by that time he is threescore. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivolous old 
age is, to lay up in our way to it such stores of knowledge and 
observation, as may make us useful and agreeable in our 
declining years. The mind of man in a long life will become 
a magazine of wisdom or folly, and will consequently discharge 
itself in something impertinent or improving. For which 
reason, as there is nothing more ridiculous than an old trifling 
story-teller, so there is nothing more venerable, than one who 
has turned his experience to the entertainment and advantage 
of mankind. 

In short, we, who are in the last stage of life, and are apt to 
indulge ourselves in talk, ought to consider, if what we speak 
be worth being heard, and endeavour to make our discourse 
like that of Nestor, which Homer compares to the flowing of 
honey for its sweetness. 
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Ols SILENCE. 

No. 18C. TUESDAY, FirnRCAUY H, 1709 . [Ai>MS 0>-.3 

l>urn t.iccnt, cUmant. Trtt. 

Their Silence jiloi.ls .al»ra4. 

SiwrxoE FOiiictimes more si"nifi«int mid sublime, then 
the most noble .'md most exiircssive cloqnence, nnd is on inanj' 
occasions the indication of a {jrcat mind. Several authors 
have treated of Silence, ns a part of duty and discretion ; bo*' 
none of them have conhidered it in this lipht. Homer compares 
the noise and clamour of the Trojans advancing to^YaTds 
enemy, to the cackling of cranes, when they invade an ariW 
of pigmies. On tlie contraiy, he makes his countrymen and 
favovu'itcs, the Greeks, move forw.ard in a regnlar and deteri 
mined march, and in the depth of Silence. I find in thef 
accounts, which arc given us of some of the more EasteraV 
nations, where the inhabitants are disposed by their consfcituJ' 
tions and climates to higher strains of tlionght, and mor| 
elevated rnptnies than what we feel in the Northern rcgiow 
of the world, that Silence is a religions exercise among tbei\ 
Tor when their public devotions arc in the greatest fervonre 
and their hearts lifted up as high as words can raise them,\ 
there are certain suspensions of sound and motion for a time,/ 
in which the mind is loft to itself, and supposed to swell witM 
such secret conceptions, as are too big for utterance. I hara 
myself been wonderfully delighted with a master-piece 
music, when in the very tumult and fennent of their harmony, ] 
all the voices and instruments have stopped short on a sudden ; I 
nnd after a little pause recovered themselves again as it were, 
and renewed the concert in all its parts. This short interval 
of Silence has had more music in it, than any the same space 
of time before or after it. There arc two instances of SUeace 
m tie. two greatest poets that ever wrote, which have some- 
thing, m them as sublime, as any of the speeches io tJ^ir whole 
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works. The first is that of Aja.x, in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey. Ulysses, who liad been the rival of this gteat man 
in his life, ns well as the occasion of his death, upon meeting 
his shade in the region of departed heroes, makes his snbmis- 
sion to him with an humility ne.vt to adoration, which the 
other passes over with dumb, sullen majesty, and snch a 
Silence, as to use the words of Longinus, had more greatness 
in it than any thing he could have spoken. 

ITie next instance I shall mention is in Yirgil, where the 
poet doubtless imitates this Silence of Ajax in that of Dido ; 
though I do not know that any of his commentators have 
taken notice of it. iEneas, finding among the shades of 
despairing lovers the ghost of her who had lately died for him, 
with the wound still fresh upon her, addresses himself to her 
with expanded arms, floods of tears, and the most passionate 
• professions of his own innocence, as to what had happened 5 
ill which Dido receives with the dignity and disdain of a 
Resenting lover and an injured queen ; and is so far from 
vouchsafing him an answer, that she does not give him a 
lingle look. The poet represents her as turning away her 
aice from him while he spoke to her ; and, alter having kept 
ibr eyes some time upon the ground, as one that heard and 
rontemned his protestations, flying from him into the grove 
sf myrtle, and into the arms of another, whose fidelity had 
deserved her love. 

I have often thought our writers of tragedy have been very 
lofective in this particular, and that they might have given 
i,Teat beauty to their works, by certain stops and pauses in 
!;he representation of such passions as it is not in the power 
of language to express. There is something like this in the 
last act of “Venice Preserved,” where Pierre is brought to an 
infamous execution, and begs of his friend, as a reparation 
for past injuries, and the only favour he could do him, to 
rescue him from the ignominy of the wheel by slabbing him. 
As he is going to make this dreadful request, he is not able 
to eommunicato it ; but withdraws his face from his friend’s 
ear, and bursts into tears. The melancholy Silence , that 
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folIowB hcrenpnn. and continncs until he lias recovered liimEelf 
enough to reveal liis mind to his friend, raises in the spectators 
a grief that is inoxprcbsible, and an idea of such a complicated 
distress in the actor, as words cannot niter. It would looTc 
as ridiculous to many readers, to give mles and directions 
for proper Silences, ns for “penning a Whisper,’’ hnt it is 
certain, that in the extremity of most passions, particularly 
surprise, admiration, astoiiishmont, nay, rage itself, there is 
nothing more gracefnl than to see the play .stand still for a 
few moments, and the audicnec fixed in an agreeahle snspense, 
during the Silence of a skilful actor. 


But Silence never sjiews itself to so great an advantage, ns 
vilien it is made the reply to cnlnniny and defamation, provided 
tliat wc give no just occasion for them. We might produce 
an example of it in the beliavionr of one, in wliom it appeared 
in all its majesty, and one, whose silence, ns well as his person, 
was^ altogether divine. When one considers this subject only 
in its sublimity, this great instance could not but occur to 
me ; and since I only make use of it to shew the highest 
example of it, I hope I do not oiTend in it. To forbear reply- 
ing to an unjust reproach, and overlook it with a generous, 
01 , if possible, with an entire neglect of it, is one of the most 
leroic acts of a p eat mind : and I must confess, when I reflect 
upon t le behnriour of some of the greatest men in antiquity, 
f in T admire them, that the}’ deserved the praise 
o c vf lole age they lived in, as because they contemned the 

envy and detraction of it. 

hicumbent on a man of worth, who suffers under 
by for some tirao’'in silence and 
xenutaHm ? ^ prejndice of the times be over, and his 
■pleasiire n ' J with a great deal of 

greatest’neninfr^^i ^"roons Lord Bacon, one of the 

After havW 1 ^ country has produced. 

Mfo™ T estate, in the 

nations and to S memory I leave to foreign 
At the same li y coimtr^-men after some lime be passed over.” 

time that I recommend this philosophy to others,. 
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I must confess, I am so poor a proficient in it mjsolf, that if 
in the course of m3' Lncnbrations it happens, as it has done 
more than once, that in}' paper is duller than in conscience it 
ought to be, I think the time an age until I have an oppor- 
tunity of putting out another, and groiving famous again for 
two days. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

No. ISd. THURSDAY, February 16, 1709-10. [Steeue.] 

<lui3 taha fando 

Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Uiyssei, 
rcmporct a horymia ? Vibo. .En. li. 8. 

Sucli woes 

Kot even the hardest of our foes could hoar, 

Nor stem Olyoses tell without a tear. 

I WAS awakened very early this morning by the distant 
crowing of a cook, which I thought had the finest pipe I ever 
heard. He seemed to me to strain his voice more than 
ordinar}', as if he designed to make himself heard to the 
remotest corner of tliis lane. Having entertained myself a 
little before I went to bed with a discourse on the trans- 
migration of men into other animals, I could not but fancy 
that this was the soul of some diowsy bell-man who used to 
sleep upon his post, for ivhich he was condemned to do 
penance in feathers, and distinguish tlie several watches of 
the night under the outside of a cock. While I was thinking 
of the condition of this poor bell-man in masquerade, I heard 
a great knocking at my door, and was soon after told by my 
maid, that my worthy friend the tall black gentleman, who fre- , 
quents the coffee-houses hereabouts, desired to speak to me. 
This antient Pythagorean, who has as much honesty as any man 
living, but good nature to an excess, brought me the following 
petition which I am apt to believe he penned himself, the 
petitioner not being able to express his mind on paper under 
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tiis present form, however famous he might have been for 
writing verges «lien he was in his original slmpc. 

“To Isaac BiCKsmsTAvr, Esqnirc, CcKsou of Great-Britai'n. 

“ The humble jiclilion of JoB CnAS'ncnKEn in behalf of him- 
self, and many other poor suficrers in the same condition, 

From my Coop in Clnie Market, Feh-itary IS, 1709. 
“ Sheweth, 

“That whereas yonr petitioner is truly descended of the 
antient famih’ of the Cliaiiticleerfc, at Cock-hall near Riunford 
in Essex, it has been his misfortune to come into the mercenaiy 
liauds of a certain ill.dis[)Osed person, commonly called an 
higler, who, under the close confinement of a pannier, has 
conveyed him and manj’ others np to London ; bnt hearing 
by chance of your worship’s gi'cat humanity towards Kobin- 
red-breasts and Tom-tits, he is emboldened to beseech you to 
take his deplorable condition into your tender consideration, 
who otherwise must suffer, with many thousands more as 
innocent ns himself, that inhuman barbarity of a Shrovc-Tuesday 
persecution. We humbly hope, that our courage and vigilance 
f may plead for us on this occasion. 

T “Your poor petitioner most earnestly implores your im- 
mediate protection from the insolence of the rabble, the 
\eries of cat-sticks, and a paiuful lingering death. 

/ “ And yonr petitioner, &c.” 

f 

Upon delivery of this petition, the worthy gentleman, <who 
presented it, told me the customs of many wise nations of^tbe 
Bast, through which he had travelled ; that nothing was more 
frequent than to see a Dervise lay out a whole year’s income 
in the redemption of larks or linnets, that had unhappily 
fallen into the hands of bird-catchers ; that it was also usual 
to rnn between a dog and a bull to keep them from hurting 
'™°ther, or to lose the use of a hmb in parting a couple 
a 1 mastiffs. He then insisted upon tbe ingratitude 

ismgeiiuily of lieatiug in this manner a necessary and 
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domestic animal, that has made the whole house keep good 
hours, and called up the cook-maid for five yeais together. 
“ What would a Turk say,” continued ho, “ sliould he hear, 
that it is a common entertainment in a nation, wliich pretends 
to he one of the most civilized of Europe, to tie an innocent 
animal to a stake, and put him to an ignominious death, who 
has perhaps been the guardian and proveditor of a poor family, 
as long as he was able to get eggs for his mistress ? ” 

I thought what this gentleman said was very reasonable ; 
and have often wondered, that we do not lay aside a custom, 
which makes us appear barbarous to nations much more rude 
and unpolished than ourselves. Some French writers have 
represented this diversion of the common people much to our 
disadvantage, and imputed it to natural fierceness and cruelty 
of temper ; as they do some other entertainments peculiar to 
our nation : I mean those elegant diversions of bull-baiting 
and prize-fighting, with the like ingenious recreations of the 
Bear-garden. I wish I knew how to answer this reproach 
which is cast upon us, and excuse the death of so many inno- 
cent cooks, bulls, dogs, and bears, as have been set together 
by the ears, or died untimely deaths, only to make us sport. 

It will be said, that these are the entertainments of common 
people. It is true ; but they are the entertainments of no 
other common people. Besides, I am afraid, there is a tincture 
of the same savage spirit iu the divei-sions of those of higher 
rank, and more refined relish. Eapin observes, that the 
English theatre very much delights in bloodshed, which he 
likewise represents as an indication of our tempers. I must 
own, there is something very horrid in the public executions 
of an English tragedy. Stabbing and poisoning, which are 
performed behind the scenes in other nations, must be done 
openly among ns, to giatify the audience. 

When poor Sandford* was upon the stage, I have seen him 

* Sanilford -was an owellcnt actor m disagreeable characters; bo had a 
low and crooked jerson, and such bodily defects ns woro loo strong tb bo 
admitted into groat or amiable cliaractors, so tliat he was the stage villain, not 
by cboico, bat from necessity. 
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MINUTE PHILOSOPHEES. 

No. 135. SATURDAY, Pebiiuary 18, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

si in lioc erro, qubd animos Itommuni imiuortales esse cicdviw, hbcntei 
crio ; nee milu hunc errorcra, quo <lclector» <luni vivo, extorquen volo sin 
mortuus, ut quidam minuti philosopUi censent, mhil sentiaHi , nou vereor, no 
lianc errorem memn moriui pkilosopbi irridcant — Oiotuo, De Seuect. cap. ult 

• 

But if I err in behoving that the souls of men are immortal, I inllingly 
err , nor while I live would I msU to have tins delightful eiror extorted from 
me ‘ and if after death I shall feel nothing, as some minute philosophers 
think, I am not afmid lest dead philosophers should laugh at mo for the 
error. 

Several letters, which I have lately received, give me 
iiifonnation, that some well-disposed persons have taken 
offence at my using the word free-thinker ns a term of reproach. 
To set, therefore, this matter in a clear’ light, I must declare, 
that no one can have a greater veneration than myself for the 
free-thinkers of antiquity ; who acted the same part in those 
times, as the great men of the reformation did in several 
nations of Europe, by exerting themselves against the idolatry 
and superstition of the times in w’hieh they lived. It was by 
this noble impulse tlmt Socrates and his disciples, as well as 
all the philosopliers of note in Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, 
with all the learned men of Rome, endeavoured to enlighten 
their contemporarie. ■ midst the darkness and ignorance in 
wliich tlie world was then sunk and huiied. 

The great points, which these free-tliinkers endeavoured to 
establish and inculcate into the minds of men, were the for- 
mation of the universe, the snperintendency of Providence, 
the perfection of the Divine Nature, the immortality of the 
soul, and the future state of rewards aud punishments. They 
all complied with the religion of their country, as much as 
possible, in such particulars as did not contradict and pervert 
these great and fundamental doctrines of ^ ’•-’--id. On the 
contrary, the persons who now set up for Ikeo .. ers, are 
such as endeavour, by a little trash of words and sophistry, to 
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weaken and destroy those very principles, for the idndicafcion of 
wliich, freedom of thought at first became laudable and heroic. 
These apostates from reason and good sense can look at the 
glorious frame of nature, without paying an adoration to Him 
that raised it ; can consider the gieat revolntions in the 
universe, without lifting up their minds to that superior 
Power which hath the direction of it ; can presume to ceusure 
the Deity in his ways towards men ; can level mnnlciiid with 
the beasts that perish ; can evtingnish in .their own minds all 
the pleasing hopes of a future state, and lull themselves into a 
stupid security against the terrors of it. If one were to take 
the word priesfaafl out of the months of these shallow 
monsters, they would he immediately struck dumb. It is by 
the help of this single term that they endeavour to disappoint 
the good works of the most learned and venerable order of 
men, and harden the hearts of the ignorant against the very 
"light of nature, aud the common received notions of mankind. 
■We ought not to treat such miscreants as these upon the foot 
of fair disputants ; but to pour out contempt upon them, and 
speak of them with scorn and infamy, ns the pests of society, 
the revilers of human natiu-e, and the blasphemers of a Being, 
whom a good man would rather die than heai" dishonoured. 
Cicero, after having mentioned the great heroes of knowledge 
that recommended this divine doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, calls those small pretenders to wisdom, who declared 
against it, ceitain minute philosophers, using a diminutive even 
of the word Little, to express the despicable opinion be had of 
them. The contempt he throws upon them in another passage, 
is yet more remarkable ; where, to shew the mean thoughts he 
entertains of them, he declares “ he would rather be in the 
wrong with Plato, than in the right with such company.” 
There is indeed nothing in the world so ridiculous aS one of 
these glare philosophical Pioe-thinkors, that hath neither 
passions nor appetites to gratify, no heats of blood, nor vigour 
o constitution, that can turn, his systems of infidelity to his 
ac vantage, or raise pleasures out of them which are inconsis- 
en wi the belie! of an hereafter. One that has neitlier 
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vrit, gallantry, mirth, or youth, to indulge by these notions, 
but only a poor, joyless, uncomfortable vanity of distinguishing 
himself from the rest of mankind, is rathei- to be regarded as a 
mischievous lunatic, than a mistaken philosopher. A chaste 
infidel, a s])eculative libertine, is an animal that I should not 
believe to be in nature, did I not sometimes meet with this 
species of men, that plead for the indulgence of their passions 
in the midst of a severe studious life, and talk against tiio 
immortality of the soul over a dish of coffee, 

I would fain ask a minute philosopher, what good he 
proposes to mankind by the publishing of his doctrines ? 
TVill they make a man a better citizen, or father of a family ; 
a more endearing husband, friend, or son ? will they enlarge 
his public or private virtues, or correct any of his frailties or 
vices ? What is there either joyful or glorious in such 
opinions ? do they either refresh or enlarge our thoughts ? do 
they contiibute to the happiness, or raise the dignity, of human 
nature ? The only good, that I have ever heard pretended to, 
is, that they banish terrors, and set the mind at ease. But 
whose terrors do they banish ? It is certain, if there were any 
strength in their aigiuucnts, they would give gicat disturbance 
to minds that are influenced by virtue, lionour, and morality, 
and take from us the only comforts and supports of affliction, 
sickness, and old age. The minds, therefore, which they set 
at ease, are only those of impenitent criminals and malefactors, 
and winch, to the good of mankind, should be in perpetual 
terror and alarm. 

I must confess, nothing is more useful than for a Free- 
thinker, in proportion as tho insolence of scepticism is abated 
m him by years and Imowledge, or humbled and beaten down 
by sorrow or sickness, to reconcile himself to the general 
conceptions of reasonable creatures.; so that we frequently see 
the apostates turning from their revolt towards tlie end of their 
lives, and employing the refuse of their parts in promoting 
those truths which they had before endeavoured to invalidate. 

The history of a gentleman in France * is very well known, 

* rio ono appears to know wbo this “gontlemaa in Fiance ” w.as. 




wns EO zealous a promoter of infidelity, that he had got 
together a select company of disciples, and travelled into aU 
parts of the kingdom to make converts. In the midst of his 
firutastteal success he fell sick, and was reclaimed to such a 
sense of his condition, that after be had passed some time in. 
great agonies and hoirors of mind, he bogged those who had 
the care of burying him, to dress his body in the habit of a 
capuchin, that the devil might not run away with it ; and, to 
do farther justice upon hiniself, desired them to tie an halter 
about his neck, as a mark of that ignomiutous punishment, 
which, in his own thoughts, lie had so justly deserved. 

I would not have perseention so far disgraced, as to wish 
these vermin might be animadverted on by any legal penalties; 
though I think it would be highly reasonable, that those few 
of them who die in. the professions of their infidelity, should 
hnA’c such tokens of infamy fi.ved upon them, ns might dis- 
tinguish those bodies which are given up by the owners to 
oblivion and putrefaction, from those ivhicb rest in hope, and 
shall rise in glory. But at the same time that I am. against 
doing them the honour of the notice of onr laws, wliicb ought 
not to suppose there are such criminals in being, I liave often 
wondered, how they can be tolerated in any mixed conversa- 
tions, while they are venting these absurd opinions ; and 
should think, that if, on any such occasions, half a dozen of the 


most robust Chrisliaus in the company would lead one of these 
gontiemen to a jiump, or convoy him into a blanket, they 
would do very good service both to church and state. I do 
not know how the laws stand in this particular j but I hope, 
whatever knocks, hangs, or thumps, might be given with such 
an honest intention, would not be construed as a breach of the 


peace. I dare say, they would not be returned by the person 
who receives them ; for wliatover these fools may say in the 
vanity of their hearts, they are too wise to risque their lives 
upon tAie nncerlainty of their opinions. 

"When 1 was a young man about this town, I freqnente'V^J^,' 
or mary of the Black-borso in Holbom, where the person 
asaa y presided at the table was a rough old-fashioned ... 
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riinn, who, according to the cnstonis of those times, had been 
tlie major and preacher of n regiment. It happened one day 
that a noisy young oificer, bred in Prance, was venting some 
new-fangled notions, and speaking, in the gaiety of his humour, 
against the dispensations of Providence. TJic major, at first, 
only desired him to talk more respectfully of one for whom all 
the company had an honour ; but, finding him run on in his 
extravagance, began to reprimand him after a more serious 
manner. "Young man,” said he, “do not abuse yonr bene- 
factor wliilst yon are eating his bread. Consider whose air 
you breathe, whose presence you are in, and who it is that gave 
you the power of that very speech, which you make use of to 
liis dishonour.” The young fellow, who thought to turn 
matters into a jest, asked him “if he was going to piench ?’’ 
but at the same time desired him “ to take caio what he said 
when he spoke to a man of hononr.” “ A man of honour 1 ” 
says the major ; “ thou art an infidel and a blasphemer, and I 
shall use thee as such.” In short, the quarrel ran so high, that 
the major was desired to walk out. TJpon their coming into 
tte garden, the old fellow advised his antagonist to consider the 
place into which one pass might drive him ; but, finding him 
grow upon him to a degree of scurrility, ns believing the advice 
proceeded from fear ; “ Sirrah,” says he, “ if a thunderbolt does 
not shake thee dead before I come at thee, I shall not fail to 
chastise thee for thy profaneness to thy hlaker, and thy sauoi- 
ness to his servant.” Upon this he drew his sword, and cried 
out with a loud voice, “The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ! ” ivhich so terrified his antagonist, that he was 
immediately disarmed, and thrown upon his knees. In this 
■posture he begged his life ; but the major refused to gi’ant it, 
before he had asked paidon for his offence in a short ex- 
temporaiy prayer, which the old gentleman dictated to him 
upon the spot, and which his proselyte repeated after him in 
the presence of the whole ordinary, that were now gathered 
about him in the garden. 
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TOM YMiNISH. 

No. ISG. TUESDAY, FmiRrARY 21, 1709-10. [Steemx] 

Dcprcndi tni'orum Ml : Pnbio vel jndice rincam. 

lion 1 S<\t. ii ver. ult. 

To be surpris’d, is, sure a wretched talc. 

And for the truth to Fahins I appeal. 

Beoax'SE I linve a professed aversion to lonff beginnings of 
stories, I will go into this at. once, by tolling you, that there 
dwells near the Eoyal E.vclmnge as happy a couple as ever 
entered into wedlock. These live in that mutual confidence of 
each other, which renders the satisfaction of nian-iage even 
greater titan those of friendship, and makes wife and husband 
the dearest appellations of human life. Mr. Balance is a 
merchant of good consideration, and understands the world, 
not from speculation, but practice. His wife is the daughter 
of an honest bouse, ever bred in a family- way ; and ^s, from a 
natural good understanding, and gre.at innocence, a freedom 
which men of sense know to he the certain sign of virtue, and 
fools take to bo an encouragement to vice. 

Tom Varnish, a yotuig gentleman of the Middle-Temple, by 
the bounty of n good father, who was so obliging as to die, and 
leave him, in his twenty-fourth year, besides a good estate, a 
large sum which lay in the hands of Mr. Balance, had by f/zi's 
means an intimacy at his house; and being one of those 
hard students who read plays for the improvement in the 
law, took his rales of life from thence. Upon matoe delibera- 
tion, he conceived it very proper, that ho, ns a man of wit and 
pleasure of the town, should have an intrigue with //is 
merc/iant's tvife. He no sooner thought of this adventure, but 
he began it by an .amorous epistle to the lady, and a faithful 
promise to wait upon lier at a cerenin hour the nc-vt evening, 
wbon he knew her husband was to be absent. 

The letter was no sooner received, but it was communicated to 
m ns and, and produced no other effect in him, than that ho 
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joined with his wife to raise all the mirth they could ont of 
this fantastical piece of gallantry. They were so little con- 
cerned at this dangerous man of mode, that they plotted ways 
to perple.'c him without hurting him. Varnish comes exactly 
at his hour ; and the lady’s well-acted confusion at his entrance 
gave him opportunity to repeat some conplets very fit for the 
occasion with very much grace and spirit. His theatrical 
manner of maldng love was interrupted by an alarm of the 
husband’s coming ; and the wife, in a personated terror, 
beseecbed him, “ if he bad any value for the hononr of a woman 
that loved him, he would jump ont of the window.” He did 
so, and fell upon feather-beds placed on purpose to receive 
him. 

It is not to be conceived how great the joy of an amorous 
man is, when ho has suffered for his mistress, and is never the 
worse for it. Varnish the next day writ a most elegant billet, 
wherein he said all that imagination conld form upon the 
occasion. Ho violently protested, “ going out of the window 
was no way teirible, but as it was going from her ; ” with 
several other kind expressions, which procured him a second 
assignation. Upon his second visit, he was conveyed by a 
faithftilmaid into her bed chamber, and left there to expect the 
arrival of her mistress. Bat the wench, according to her 
instructions, ran in again to liim, and locked the door after 
her to keep out her master. Siie had just time enough to 
convey the lover into a chest before she admitted the husband 
and Ms ndfe into the room. 

Yon may bo sure that trunk was absolutely necessary to be 
opened ; but upon her husband’s ordering it, she assured him, 
“she had taken all the care imaginable in packing np the 
things with her own hands, and he might send the tranl: 
abroad as soon as he tliongbt fit.” The easy husband believed 
bis wife, and the good couple went to bed ; Varnish having the 
happiness to pass the night in his mistress’s bedchamber with- 
out molestation. The morning arose, but our lover was not 
well situated to observe her blushes ; so that all we know of 
his sentimentB on this occasion is, that e heard Balance ask 
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could lie more diverting than the impertinence of the Sigh 
juror : for Avhether there is remedy or not against what offends 
liim, still he is to shew he is offended ; and he must, sure, not 
omit to he magnificently passionate, hy falling on all things in 
his way. We were stopped by a train of conches at Temple- 
bar. “ Wliat the devil 1 ” says my companion, “ cannot you 
drive on, coachman ? D — n yon all, for a set of sons of whores ; 
you would stop here to he paid by the hour ! There is not 
such a set of confoimded dogs as the coachmen, unhanged ! 

But these rascally cits ^’Ounds, why should there not be a 

tax to make these dogs widen their gates ? Oh ! hut the hell- 
hounds move at last.” “ Ay,” said I, “ I knew yon would 

make them whip on, if once they heard yon “ No,” siiys 

he ” but would it not fret a man to the devil, to pay for 
being carried slower than he can walk ? Look’ye ! there is for 
ever a stop at this hole by St. Clement’s chnich. Blood, you 

dog ! Hark’ye, sirrah I Why, and be d d to yon, do 

not you drive over that fellow ? Thunder, furies, and dam- 

nation I I will cut your ears off, yon fellow before there 

Come hither, you dog you, and let mo wing your neck round 
your shoulders.” We had a repetition of the same eloquohee 
at the Cockpit, and the tnrning into Pnlacc-yard. 

Tins gave me a perfect imago of the insignificancy of the 
creatures who practise this enormity ; and make me conclude, 
that it is over want of sense makes a man guilty in this 7cind, 
It was cxcclloiitly w-cll said, “ that this foll_v had no tempta- 
tion to e.vcuse it, no man being bom of a swearing constitu- 
tion.” In a word, a few rumbling words and consonants 
clapped together without any sense, will make an accomplished 
swearer. It is needless to dwell long upon this blustering 
impertinence, uhich is already banished out of the society of 
well-bred men, and can bo useful only to IniUics and ill tragic 
writens, who would have sound and noise pass for coumge and 
sense. 
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IMAGINAEY PEE-E]\IINENOE. 

No. 189. TUESDAY, Februaet 28, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

Niliil est qnod credere do so 

Non possit, oum laudatur Dus aqua potesto: 

Jov. Sat. ir. 70. 

Nothing so monstrous can be said or feign’d, 

Diit tvith belief and joy is cntert-ain'd 
■Wlicn to her face a giddy girl is prais’d, 

By ili-judg’d flattery to an ango! rais’d. 

When I reflect upon the many nights I have sat np for 
some months last past, in the greatest an.-dety for the good of 
my neighbours and contemporaries, it is no small disconrage- 
ment to me, to see how slow a progress I make in the reforma- 
tion of the world. But indeed I must do my female readers 
the justice to own, that their tender hearts are much more 
susceptible of good impressions, than the minds of the other 
sox. Business nud ambition take up men’s thoughts too much 
to leave room for philosophy : but if yon speak to women in a 
style and manner proper to approach them, they never fail to 
improve by your counsels. I ehall, therefore, for the 'future 
turn my thoughts more particularly to their service; and 
study the best methods to adorn their persons, and inform 
their minds m the justest methods to make them what nature 
designed them, the most beauteous objects of our eyes, and 
the most agreeable companions of our lives. But, when I say 
this, I must not omit at the same time to look into their errors 
and mistakes, that being the readiest way to the intended end 
of adorning and instructing them. It must be acknowledged, 
that the very inadvertences of this sex arc owing to the other ; 
for if men were not flatterers, women could not fall into that 
geneial cause of all their follies, and oiu: misfortunes, their love 
of flattery. Were the commendation of these agreeable 
creatures built upon its proper foundation, the higher we raised 
their opinion of themselves, the greater would be the advan- 
tage to our sex ; but all the topic of praise is drawn from 
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Tcry Beneeless and extravagant ideas we pretend to have 
their beauty and perfection. Thus, when a young man ^ ® 
love udth a young woman, from tiiat moment she 3S no m 
Mrs. Alice snch-a-one, born of such a father, and educated y 
such a mother ; hut from the first minute that he casts hm 
eyes upon her with desire, he conceives a doubt in his mm > 
what heavenly power gave so unexpected a blow to an 
that was ever before untouched. Bub who can resist fate^m 
destiny, which are lodged in Mrs. Alice’s eyes ? after wliidtr*tre 
desires orders accordingly, whether lie is to live or die ; the 
smile or frown of his goddess is the only thing that can now 
either save or destroy him, By this means, the well-humoured 
girl, that would have romped with him before she had received 
this declaration, assumes a state suitable to the majesty he has 
given her, and treats him as the vassal he calls himself. The 
girl’s bead is immediately turned by having the power of life 
and death, and takes care to suit every motion and air to her 
new sovereignty. After he lias placed himself at this distance, 
he must never hope to recover familiarity, until she has had 
the addresses of another, and found them less sincere. 

If the application to women were justly turned, the address 
of flattery, though it implied at the same time an admonition, 
would be much more likely to succeed. Should a captivated 
lover, in a billet, let his mislrc.ss Icnow, that her piety to her 
parents, her gentleness of behaviour, her prudent oeconomy 
with respect to her own little affairs in a virgin condition, had 
improved the passion whicli her beauty had inspired him with, 
into so settled an esteem for her, that of all women breathing 
ho wished her his wife : though his commending her for 
qualities she knew she had ns a virgin, would make her believe 
he expected from her an answerable conduct in the character of 
a matron ; I will answer for it, his suit would bo carried on 
with less jierplo.vity. 

Instead of this, the generality of our young women, taking 
all l|mir notions of life from gay writings, or letters of love, 
coiuider themselves n.s goddesses, nymphs, and Bhopherdossos. 

l>y this romantic eenso of things, all the imtura! rclatious 
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and duties of life are forgotten ; and our female part of man- 
kind arc bred and treated, ns if thej' were designed to inhabit 
the happy fields of Arcadia, rather than be ivives and mothers 
of old England. It is, indeed, long since I had the happiness 
to converse familiarly with tliis sex, and therefore have been 
fearful of falling into the error which recluse men are very 
subject to, that of giving false representations of the world, 
fiom which they have retired, by imagiuaiy schemes drawn 
from their own reflections. An old man cannot easily gain 
admittance into the dressing-room of ladies : I therefore 
thought it time well-spent, to turn over Agrippa, and use all 
my Occult Art, to give my old Cornelian ring the same force 
with that of Gyges, which I have lately spoken of. By the 
help of, this I went unobserved to a friend’s house of mine, and 
followed the chamber-maid invisibly about twelve of the clock 
into the bcd-chnmber of the beauteous Flavia, his fine daugliter, 
just before she got up. 

I drew the curtains ; and being wrapped up in the safety of 
my old age, could with much pleasure, without passion, behold 
her sleeping with Waller’s poems, and a letter fixed in that 
part of him where every woman thinks lierself described. 
The light flashing upon lier face, awakened her : she opened 
her eyes, and her lips too, repeating that piece of false wit in 
that admired poet, 

“ Such Helen was ; and who can blame the boy, 

That in so briglit a flame consnm’d his Troy ? ” 

This she pronounced with a most bewitching sweetness ; but 
after it fetclied a sigh, tliat methonght had more desire than 
languishment : ,then took out her letter ; and read aloud, for 
the pleasure, I suppose, of hearing soft words in praise of her- 
self, the following epistle ; 

“ Madam, 

“ I sat near you at the opera last night ; hut knew no 
entertainment firom the vain show and noise about me, while I 
waited wholly iutent upon the motion of your bright eyes, in 
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hope*? of a j^lnnco, that iiiiirbt restoie me to l5ic pleasures 
sight and liearing in the inidfl of hcaiily and hnnuony. 
said, the hdl of the accursed in tiie next life ari=03 from 
incapacity to partalce the joys of tlie blessed, though they 5\e 
to be ndimtted to them. Snch, 1 am fence, ■svns my condition 
nil that evening ; and if yon, my Deity, cannot have so muc 
mercy, os to mnhc mo by your influence capable of tasting the 
.satisfactioiib of life, my being is ended, irhich consusled only iu 
your favour.” 

The letter urns haidiy read over, when she rushed out of bed 
in her wrapping gown, and consulted her gloss for the truth of 
his jiassion. She luised her head, and turned it to a pirofile, 
lepcating the last lines, “My being is ended, which consisted 
only in yonr favour.” The goddess immediately called her 
maid, and fell to dressing that mifechievons face of hers, with- 
out any manner of consideration for the mortal who had olTcrci’ 
up his petition. Nay, it was so far otherwise, tlmt the who! 
time of her woman's combing her hair was spent in diecoars 
of the impertinence of his passion, and ended in declaring i 
lesolution, “ if she ever had him, to make luiu wait.” She als( 
frankly told tlic favourite gipsy that was prating to her, “ tha 
her passionate lover had put it out of her poo'cr to be civil h 
him, if she u’cre inclined to it ; for,” said she, " if I am thu: 
celestial to my lover, be will certainly so far think hirasel 
disappointed, as I grow into the familiarity and form of i 
mortal woman.” 

I came away as I wont in, without staying for other remnrki 
than what confinned me in the opinion, that it is from tin 
notions the meu inspire them with, that the women are bc 
fantastical in the value of themselves. This imnginmy pre 
eminence wliich is given to the fair se-v, is not only formec 
from the addresses of people of condition ; hut it is the fashiot 
and humom- of all orders to go regularly out of their wits, a! 

‘‘8 fbey begin to make love. I know at this time threi 
goddesses in the New Exchange; and there are tw< 
Shepherdesses that sell gloves in Westminster hall. 
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No. 20. {Extra Tattor.] TUESDAY, March 6, 1710. 

[Swift.] * 

Ingenii.ia didici-iso fidcHfor artes 

EmoUit mores. — Ovid. 

To have learnt tl\o ingenuous arts 
faitlifully softens tlio manners 

Those infeiior duties of life wliicli the French call les petites 
morales, or the smaller morals, areuithus distinguished by the 
name of good manners, or breeding. This I look upon, in the 
general notion of it, to be a sort of artificial good sense, 
adapted to the meanest capacities, and introduced to mate 
mankind easy in their commerce with each other. Low and 
little understandings, without some rules of this kind, would 
be perpetually wandering into a thousand indecencies and ir- 
regularities in behaviour, and in their ordinary conversation 
fall into the same boisterous familiarities, that one observes 
amongst them, when a debauch has quite taken away the use 
of their reason. In other instances, it is odd to consider, that, 
for want of common discretion, the very end of good breeding 
is wholly peiTerted, and civility, intended to make us easy, is 
einplo3’ed in laying chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us 
of our wishes, and in crossing our most reasonable desires and 
inclinations. 

This abuse reigns chiefly in the countiy, as I found to 
my vexation, when I was last there, in a visit I made to a 
neighbour, about two miles from my cousin. As soon as I 
entered the parlour, they forced me into the great chair that 
stood close by a huge fire, and kept me there, by force, till I 
was almost stifled. Then a boy came in great hurry to pull off 
my boots, which I in vain opposed, urging that I must return 
soon after diimer. In the meantime the good lady whispered 

* This paper should bo hung up in every Squiro’s hall in England. — 
Oiiiiuiw. 
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her eldest dnnghtcr, niul flipped n key into her hand. She 
returned instantly with a beer glass half full of aqm triirahlia, 
and FjTup of gillyflowers. I took n.s much as I had a niindfor, 
but Madam rowed I ahould drink it off (for she was sure it 
would do me good, after coining out of the cold air), and I 
was forced to obey, u liicli absolutely took away my stomach. 
lYlien dinner came in, I had a mind to sit at a distance from 
the fire ; but they told me, it was ns much ns my life was 
worth, and set me with my back just against it. Tliongb my 
appetite was quite gone, I resolved to force down as innch ns I 
could, and desired the leg of a pullet. “Indeed, Mr- Bicker- 
stall’,” says the lady, “ you must eat a wing to oblige me,” and 
so put a couple upon my plate. I was persecuted at this rate, 
during the whole meal. As often as I called for sinall-heer, the 
master lipped the wink, and the servant brought me a brimmer 
of October. Some time after dinner, I ordered my cousin’s 
man, who came with me, to get ready the horses ; but it was 
1 esolvcd I should not stir that night ; and wlien I seemed 
pretty much bent upon going, they ordered the stable door to 
be locked, and the children hid away my cloak and boots. The 
nest question was, “ what I would have for supper ? ” I said 
1 never ate anything at night : but was at last, in my own 
defence, obliged to name the first thing that came into my 
bead. After throe hours spent chiefly in apology for my enter- 
tainment, insinuating to me, “ that this was the worst time oi 
the year for provisions, that they were at a great distance 
from any market, that they were afraid I should be starved, 
and they knew they kept me to my loss,” the lady -went, and 
left me to her husband, (for they took special care I should 
never be alone). As soon as her back a as fumed, the little 
misses ran backwards and forwards everi' moment, and con- 
stantly as they came in, or went out, made a courtesy directly 
at me, which in good manners I was forced to letum with a 
how, and “your humble servant, pretty miss." Exactly at 
eight, the mother came up, and discovered by the redness oi 
lev face, that supper was not far off. It was twice as large as 
e dinner, and my persecution doubled in proportion. J 
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desired, nt my iisnnl hour, to go to my repose, and was con- 
ducted to my ch.unber, by the gentleman, his lad]’, and the 
w’hole train of cliildren. They importuned me to driuk some- 
thing before I went to-bod, and upon my refusing, at last left 
a bottle of stingo, as tliey called it, for fear I should wake, and 
be thirsty in the night. I was forced in the morning, to rise, 
and dress myself, in the dark, because, they would not suffer 
my kinsman's servant to disturb me at the hour I had desired 
to be called. I was now resolved to break through all 
measures, to get away, and, after sitting down to a monstrous 
breakfast, of cold beef, mutton, neats’ tongues, venison pasty, 
and stale beer, took leave of the family ; but the gentleman 
would needs see me part of my way, and carry me a short cut 
through his own grounds, which, he told me, would save half 
a mile’s riding. This last piece of civility had like to have ' 
cost me dear, being once or twice in danger of my neck, by 
leaping over his ditdies, and at last forced me to ahght in the 
dirt, when my horse Imi'ing slipped his bridle, ran away, and 
took us up more than an hour to recover him again. 

It is evident, that none of the absurdities I met with in this 
visit, proceeded from an ill intention, hut from a wrong judg- 
ment of complaisance, and a misapplication of the rules of ik 
I cannot so easily excuse the more refined critics upon behaviour, 
who having professed no other study, are yet infinitely defec- 
tive, in the most material parts of it. Ned Fashion has been 
bred all his life about court, and understands to a tittle all the 
punctilios of a drawhig-room. He visits mosfof the fine women 
near St. James’s, and, upon all occasions, says the civilest and 
softest things to them of any man breathing. To Mr. Isaac * 
he owes an easy slide in his bow, and a graceful manner of 
coming iulo a room. But in some other cases, he is very far 
from being a well-bred person : he laughs at men of far 
superior understanding to his own, for not being so well- 
dressed os himself, despises all bis acquaintance that are not 
quality, and in public places has, on that account, often 


* Aa eminont dauclbg master at this time. 
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avoided Inking notice of some of tlie best speakers in the 
House of Commons. He mils strenuously at both universities, 
before the members of eitber, and never is beard to swear mi 
oatb, or break in upon morality, or religion, but in the com- 
pan)’ of divines. On the other baud, n man of right sense, 
has all the essentials of good breeding, tbongb be may be 
wanting in the forms of it. Horatio lias spent most of bis 
time at Oxford. He bas a great deal of learning, an agreeable 
wit, and as muob modesty, as serves to adorn, without conceal- 
ing bis other good qualities. In that retired way of living, be 
seems to have formed a notion of human nature, as be bas 
found it described in the writings of the greatest men, not as 
be is like to meet with it in the common course of life. Hence 
it is, that he gives no olfence, that be converses with gi'eat 
deference, candonr, and humanity. His bow, I must confess, 
is somewhat .ankward ; but then he has an extensive, nniversal, 
and unaffected knowledge, wliicli makes some amends for it. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball 5 bat I can 
nssnre the ladies in his behalf, and for tbeir own consolation, 
that lie has writ better verses to the sex, than any man now 
living, and is preparing such a poem for the press, as irill 
transmit their praises, and his own, to many generations. 


EQUIPAGES. 

Ho. 114. SATURDAY, Mauoh n, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

In a nation of liberty, there is hardly a person in the whole 
mass of the people more absolutely necessary tlian a Censor. 
It is allowed, that I have no authority for assuming this im- 
portant appellation, and that I am Censor of these nations just 
ns one is chosen king at the game of “ Questions and Com- 
mands : ” but if^ in the execution of this fantastical dignify, I 
ohsotve upon things which do not fall within the cognizance of 
real authority, I hope it will be granted, that an idle man 
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could not bo more usefully employed. Among all the irregu- 
larities of which I have tahon notice, I know none so proper to 
be presented to the world by a Censor, as that of the general 
e.xpense and affectation in equipage. I have lately hinted, that 
this estravagance must necessarily get footing wheie we hare 
no sumptuary laws, and where every man may be dressed, at- 
tended, and carried, in what manner he pleases. But my 
tenderness to my fellow-snbjects will not permit me to let this 
enormity go unobserved. 

As the matter now stands, every man takes it in his head 
that he has a liberty to s]iend his money as he pleases. Thus, 
in spite of all order, Justice, and decorum, we, the greater 
number of the queen’s loyal subjects, for no reason in the 
woild but because we want money, do not share alike in the 
division of her majesty’s high road. Tlie horses and slaves of 
the rich take up the whole street ; while we peripatetics are 
very glad to watch an opportunity to whisk across a passage, 
very thankful that wo are not rim over for interrupting the 
machine, that carries in it a person neither more handsome, 
wise, or valiant, than the meanest of us. For this reason, weie 
I to propose a tav, it should certainly be upon coaches and 
chairs : for no man living can assign a reason, why one man 
should have half a street to carry him at his ease, and perhaps 
only in pursuit of pleasures, when as good a man as himself 
wants room for his own person to pass upon the most necessary 
and urgent occasion. Until such an acknowledgment is made 
to the public, I shall take upon me to vest certain rights in the 
scavengers of the cities of Loudon and AVestminster, to take 
the horses and servants of all such as do not become or deseiwe 
sneh distinctions, intn their peculiar custody. Tlie offenders 
themselves I shall allow safe conduct to tlieir places of abode 
in the carts of the said scavengers, but them horses shall be 
mounted by tlieii" footmen, and sent into the service abroad : 
and I take this opportunity, in the firet place, to reerm't the 
regiment of my good old friend the brave and honest Sylvius,* 

* The person here alluded to was Cornelius Wood, a gentlcmau of an* 
excelleut x-haraeter and very distinguislicd military meiit. 
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that they may he as well taught as they ai-e fed. It is to me 
most miraculous, so unreasonable an usurpation, as this I am 
speaking of, should so long have been tolerated. We hang a 
poor fellow for taking any trifle from us on the road, and hear 
with the rich for robbing us of the road itself. Such a tax as 
this would be of great satisfaction to us who walk on foot ; and 
since the distinction of riding in a coach is not to be appointed 
according to a man’s merit or service to his country, nor that 
liberty given as a reward for some eminent virtue, we should 
be highly contented to see them piay something for the insult 
they do us, in the state they take upon them while they are 
drawn ly us. 

Until they have made us some reparation of this land, we 
the Peripatetics of Great Britain cannot think ourselves well 
treated, while every one that is able, is allowed to set up an 
Equipage. 

As for my part, I cannot but admire how persons, conscious 
to themselves of no manner of superiority above others, can out 
of mere pride or laziness expose tliemselves at this rate to 
public view, and put us all upon pronouncing those three terri- 
ble syllables, “ Who is that ? ” When it comes to that ques- 
tion, our method is, to consider the mien and air of the 
passenger, and comfort ourselves for being dirty to tbe ankles, 
by laughing at bis figure and appearance who overlooks us. T 
must confess, were it not for the solid injustice of the thing, 
there is nothing could afford a discerning eye greater occasion 
fw mirth, than this licentious huddle ofqualities and characters 
in the equipages about this town. The overseers of the high- 
ways and constables have so little skill or power to rectify this 
matter, that you may often see the equipage of a fellow, whom 
all the town knows to deserve hanging, make a stop that shall 
interrupt the lord high chancellor and all the judges in their 
way to Westminster. 

For the better understanding of things and persons in this 
general confusion, I have given directions to all the coach- 
makers and coach-painlerB in town, to bring me in lists of 
their several customers ; and doubt not, but with comparing' 
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the orders of eacK man, in tire placing his arms on the door of 
his chariot, as well ns the words, devices, and cyphers, to be 
fixed upon them, to make a collection which shall let ns into 
the nature, if not the history, of mankind, more usefully than 
the curiosities of nny medalist in Europe. 

But this evil of vanity in our figure, with many others, pro- 
ceeds from a certain gaiety of heart, wiiich has crept into men’s 
7617 thoughts and complexions. The passions and adventures 
of heroes, when they enter the lists for the tournament in 
romances, are not more easily distingnishnble by their palfreys 
and tlicir armonr, than the secret springs and affections of the 
several pretenders to show amongst us are known by their 
equipages in ordinary life. The young bridegroom with his 
gilded cupids and winged angels, has some excuse in the joy of 
his heart to launch out into something that may be significant 
of his present happiness. But to see men, for no reason vjwn 
earth but that they arc rich, ascend triumphant chariots, and 
ride through the people, has at tlus lollom nothing else in it , 
but an insolent transport, arising only from the distinction of 
fortune. 

It is therefore high time that I call in such coaches as are 
in their embellishments improper for the character of their 
owners. But if I find I am not obeyed herein, and that I can- 
not pull down those equipages already erected, I shall take 
upon me to prevent the growth of this evil for the future, by 
enquiring into the pretensions of the persons, who shall here- 
after attempt to make public entries with ornaments and 
decorations of their own appointment. If a man, who believed 
he had the handsomest leg in this Idngdom, should take a 
fancy to adorn so deserving a limb with a bine gartei', he would 
justly be punished for offending against the Most Noble Order : 
and, I think, the general prostitution of equipage and retinue 
is as destructive to all distinction, as the impertinence of one 
man, if permitted, would certainly be to that illustrious 
fraternity. 
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N^o. 145. TUESDAY, Maroh 14, 1700-10. [Steeee.] 

Nescio aim teneroa ocolos milii fascinat agnos 

Vino l^ci. hi. 303. 

Ah I What ill eyes bon-itch my tender lambs f 

This evening was allotted for taking into consideration a 
late request of two indulgent parents, touching the care of a 
young daughter, whom they design to send to a boarding- 
school, or keep at home, aecording to my determination j but 
I am diverted from that subject by letters which I have re- 
ceived from several ladies, complaining of a certain sect of 
professed enemies to the repose of the fair se.v, called Oglers. 
These are, it seems, gentlemen wlio look with deep attention on 
one object at the play-houses, and are ever staring all round 
them in churches. It is urged by my correspondents, that 
they do all that is possible to keep their eyes off these in- 
snarers ; but that, by what power they know not, both their 
diversions and devotions are interrupted by them in such a 
manner, as that they cannot attend to either, without stealing 
looks at the persons whose eyes are fixed upon them. By this 
means, my petitioners say, they find themselves grow insensibly 
less offended, and in time enamoured of these their enemies. 
"What is required of mo on this occasion is, that as_ I love and 
study to preserve the better part of mankind, the females, 1 
would give them some nccoimt of tliis dangerous way of 
assault ; against which there is so little defence, that it lays 
ambush for the sight itself, and makes them seeingly, know- 
ingly, willingly, and forcibly, go on to their own captivity. 

This representation of the present state of affairs between 
the two BO.XCS gave me very much alarm ; and I had no more 
to do, but to recollect what I had seen at any one assembly for 
some years last past, to bo convinced of the truth and justice 
of this remonstrance. If there be not a ston nut to this evil 
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art, all the modes of address, and the elegant embellishments 
of life, which arise out of the noble passion of love, will of 
necessity decay. Who would bo at the trouble of rhetoric, or 
study the hon mien, when his introduction is so much easier 
obtained by a sudden reverence in a down-cast look at the 
meeting the eye of a fair lady, and beginning again to ogh her 
as soon as she glances another way ? I remember very well, 
when I was last at an opera, I could perceive the eyes of the 
whole audience cast into particnlar cross angles one upon 
another, without any manner of regard to the stage, though 
king Latinus was himself present when I made that observa- 
tion. It was then very pleasant to look into the hearts of the 
whole company ; for the balls of sight are so formed, that one 
man’s eyes are spectacles to another to read his heart with. The 
most ordinary beholder cau take notice of any violent agita- 
tion in the mind, any pleasing transport, or any inward grief, • 
in the person he looks at ; but one of these Oglers can see a 
studied indifference, a concealed love, or a smothered resent- 
ment, in the very glances that are made to hide those disposi- 
tions of thought. The naturalists tell us, that the rabble-snake 
rvill fix himself under a tree rvlierc he sees a squirrel playing ; 
and, when he has once got the exchange of a glance from the 
pretty wanton, will give it such a sudden stroke on its imagi- 
nation that though it may play from bough to bough, and 
strive to avert its eyes from it for some time, yet it comes 
nearer and nearer by little intervals of looldng another way, 
until it drops into the jaws of the animal, which it knew 
gazed at it for no other reason but to ruin it. I did not 
believe this piece of philosophy until that night I was just now 
speaking of ; but I then saw the same thing pass between an 
ogler and a coquette. Mirtillo, the most learned of the former, 
had for some time discontinued to visit Flavia, no less eminent 
among the latter. They industriously avoided all places where 
they might probably meet, but chance brought them together 
to the play-house, and seated them in a direct line over-against 
each other, she in a front lox, be in the pit next the stage. As 
soon as Flavia had received the looks of the whole crowd 
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below her with that air of insensibility, which is necessary at 
the first entrance, she began to look round her, and saw the 
ragabond hlirtillo, who had so long absented liiinself from her 
circle ; and when she first discovered him, she looked npon 
him witl) that glance, which in the Inngnnge of Oglers is called 
the scornftcl, but immediately turned her observation another 
•way, and returned npon liira with the indfjfercnf. This gave 
Mirtillo no small resentment ; bat he used her accordingly’. 
He took care to be ready for her next glance. She found bis 
eyes full in the indolent, with his lips crumpled np, in the pos- 
ture of one whistling. Her anger at this usage immediately 
appeared in every muscle of her face ; and after many emotions, 
which glistened in her eyes, she cast them round the whole 
house, and gave tliem softneasos in the face of every man she 
had ever seen before. After she thouglit she had reduced all 
she saw to her obedience, the play began, u'nd ended their 
dialogue. As soon as the first act was over, she stood np with 
a visage full of dissembled alacrity and pleasure, with which 
she overlooked the audience, and at last came to him ; he was 
then placed in a side-way, with his hat slonclied over bis eyes, 
and gazing at a wench in the side-box, as talkingof that gypsy 
to the gentleman who sat by him. Bub, as she fixed upon liim, 
he turned suddenly witli a fall face npon hei’, and, with all the 
respect imaginable, made her the most obsequious bow in the 
presence of the whole theatre. TJiis gave her a pleasure not to 
be concealed ; and she made liim the recovering, or second 
courtey, with a smile that spoke a perfect reconciliation. 
Between the ensuing acts, they talked to each other with ges- 
tures and glances so significant, that they ridioided the whole 
honse in this silent speech, and made an appointment that 
Mirtillo should lead her to her coach. 

The peculiar language of one eye, as it differs from another 
as much as the tone of one voice from another, and the fascina- 
tion or enchantment, which is lodged in the optic nerves of the 
persons concerned in these dialogues, is, I must confess, too 
nice a snbjeot for one who is not an adept in these spconlations } 
but I ahaW, for the good and safety of the fair ses, call ray 
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learned friend Sir William Read to my assistance, and, by the 
help of hiB observations on this organ,* acquaint them when 
the eye is to be believed, and when distrusted. On the con- 
trary, I shall conceal the true meaning of the looks of ladies, 
and indulge in them all the art they can acquire in the 
rannageraont of their glances; all which is but too little 
against creatures who triumph in falsehood, and begin to for- 
swear with their eyes, when their tongues can be no longer 
believed. 


THE COMPLAINEES. 

I\o. 146. THURSDAY, Makoh 1C, 1709-10. [Annisoif.] 

Permittc*? ipsis expendore nnminibns, quid 
Convenxat nobis, rebusquo sit utilo noitns, 

Kam pro juenudis nptissima quosquo dabunt Dii. 

Canor cst illis homo, quam sibi. No^ animorum 
Impulsu, et croca Tnagndquo cupidino ducti, 

Conjugium potiinus, partumqiie uxona ; at illis 
Notum, qui puen, qualisquc fntura sit uxor 

Juv. Sat X Siir, €C sc^. 

Intrust tby fortune to tho Powers above ; 
licave tUem to ruanage for tbee, and to grant 
What tbeir unerring wisdom secs thee want j 
In goodness as in greatness they excel : 

All I that we lov’d ourselves but half to well ! 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 

Are hot for action, and desire to wed ; 

Then wish for heirs, but to the gods alono 
Our future offspring and our wives are known. 

Amoks the vnrions sets of correspondents who apply to me 
for advice, and send np their cases from all parts of Great 
Britain, there are. none who are more importtmate with me, 
and whom I am inclined to answer, than the Complainers. 
One of them dates his letter to me from tho banks of a 

* “AEliort but exuot Account of all the Diseases incident to the E'-es, 
with tho Causes., Symptoms, aud Cures, Also practical Observations upvCJ 
some crtraordinaiy Diseases of the Eyes ’’ By Sir William Read, her 
Majesty’s oculist, and operator in the eyes in ordinary. 
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purling stream, where he iised to ruminate in solitude 
upon the divine Clarissa, and where he is now looking about 
for a convenient leap, which he tells me he is resolved to 
take, unless I support him under the loss of that charming 
perjured woman. Poor Lnvinia presses as much for consolation 
on the other side, and is reduced to such an extremity of despair 
by the inconstancy of Philander, that she tells me she writes 
her letter with her pen in one hand, aud her garter in the 
other. A gentleman of an ancient family in Iforfolk is almost 
out of his wits upon the account of a greyhound, that, after 
having been his inseparable companion for ten years, is at last 
run mad. Another, who I believe is serious, complains to me, 
m a very moving manner, of the loss of a wife ; and another, 
in terms still more moring, of a purse of money that was taken 
from him on Bagsbot-heatb, and which, he tells me, would not 
have troubled him, if he had given it to the poor. In short, 
there is scarce a calamity in human life that lias not produced 
me a letter. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, how men are able to 
raise affliction to themselves out of every thing. Lands and 
houses, sheep and oxen, can convey happiness and misery into 
the hearts of reasonable creatures. Nay, I have known a muff, 
a scarf, or a tippet, become a solid blessing or misfortune. 
A lap-dog has broke the hearts of thousands. Flavin, who 
had buried five children and two husbands, was never able to 
get over the loss of her parrot. IIow often has a divine 
creature been thrown into a fit by a neglect at a ball or an 
assembly ? Jilopsa has kept her chamber over since the last 
masquerade, and is in greater danger of her life upon being 
left out of it, than Olarinda from the violent cold which she 
caught at it. Nor are these dear creatures the only sufferers 
by such imn^nar)’ calamities. Many an author lias been 
dejected at the censure of one whom he ever looked upon ns 
an idiot : and many an hero cost into a fit of melancholy, 
because the rabble liaie not hooted at him as he passed through 
the Rlreels. Theron places nil his ImppinoBS in a nmning 
horse, Safienus in n gilded ehnriof, Fulvius m a blue suing. 
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and Florio in a tulip-root. It would be endle.^s to ennmerace 
the many fantastical afflictions tliat disturb mankind ; but as 
a misery is not to be measured from the nature of the eril, 
but from the temper of the sufieror. I shall present my readers, 
who are unhappy either in leality or imagination, inth an 
allegory, for which I am indebted to the great father and 
prince of poets. 

As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow-chair, I took up 
Homer, and dipped into that famous speech of Achilles to 
Priam,* in which he tells him, that Jupiter has by him two 
great vessels, the one filled with Blessings, and the other with 
Misfortunes : out of which ho mingles a composition for every 
man that comes into the world. This passage so exceedingly 
pleased me, that, ns I foil insensibly into my afternoon’s 
slumber, it wrought my imagination into the following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his bands the goveinment of the 
world, the several parts of nature with the presiding deities 
did homage to him. One presented him with a mountain of 
winds, another with a magazine of hail, and a third with a pile 
of thunder-bolts. The stars offered np their influences ; Ocean 
gave in his trident. Earth her fruits, and the Sun his seasons. 
Among the several deities who came to make their court on 
this occasion, the Destinies advanced with two great tuns car- 
ried before them, one of which they fixed at the right hand of 
Jupiter, as he sat upon his throne, and the other on his left. 
The first was filled with all the blessings, and the other -with 
all the calamities of human life. Jnpitor, in the beginning of 
his reign, finding the world much more innocent than it is in 
this iron age, poured veiy plentifully out of the tun that stood 
.at his right-hand ; but, as mankind degenerated, and became 

* Two urns by Joyo's bigli throne have ever stood, 

The sourco of evil one, and one of good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man Iio fills, 

Rlessmgs to those, to those distributes ills ; 

To most ho mingles both : the WTCtch decreed 
To taste the bad, unniix'd, is curst indeed ; 

Pursu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 

IIo wanders, outcast both of earth and heaven 

PopK s IXom xiT, rer. 353. 
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unworthy of hia blc^aings he get abroach the other vejscl. that 
iilled the wui'ld wUli i>am and poverty, battleg and distempers, 
jealousy and faholiood, intoxicating pleasures and nntimeiy 

deaths. , 

He was at )( ncrth so very much incensed at the gtea ^ 
pravation of human nature, and the rciwated provocations 
which he received from all parts of the earth, that, having 
resolved to destroy the whole species, except Deucalion an 
Pyrrlia, he commanded the Destinies to gather up the blessings 
which he had thromi away upon the sons of men. and ay 
them up until the world should be inhabited by a more virtuous 
and deserving race of mortals. 

The ihrcB Sisters immediately rc-pairod to the earth, m 
search of the several blessings that had been scattered on i > 
but found the task which was enjoined them, to be much more 
diiBcult than they imagined. The first places they resorted o, 
as the most likely to succeed in, were cities, palaces, an 
courts j but, instead of meotiug with wlmt they looked for 
here, they found nothing but envy, repining, uneasiness, anc 
the like hitter ingredients of the left-hand vessel. 'Whereas, 
to their great smpriso, they discovered content, cheerfulness, 
health, innocence, and other the most substantial blessings o 
life, in cottages, shades, and solitudes. 

There was another circumstance no less unexpected th^ 
the former, and which gave them very great perplexity in the 
discharge of the trust which Jupiter had committed to them. 
They observed, that several blessings had degenerated into 
calamities, and that several calamities had improved^ into 
blessings, according as they fell into the yiossession of wise or 
foolish men. They often found power, with so much insolence 
and impatience cleaving to it, that it became a misfortune to 
the peiTOU on whom it was conferred. Tooth had often dis- 
tempers gi-ouing about it, worse than the infirmities of old 
age. Wealth was often united to such a sordid avarice, oS 
made it the most uncomfortable and painful kind of povertj. 
On the contrary, they often found pain made glorious by fo^ 
titudo, poverty lost in content, deformity beautified 'vitb 
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Tirtue. In a word, the blessings were often like good fruits 
planted in a bad soil, that by degrees fall oil’ from their natural 
relish, into tastes altogether insipid or unwholesome ; and the 
calamities, like harsh frnits, cultivated in a good soil, and 
eniiched by proper grafts and inoculations, until they swell 
with generous and delightful juices. 

There was still a third circumstance that occasioned as great 
a surprise to the three Sisters as either of the foregoing, wlien 
they discovered several blessings and calamities irliich had 
never been in either of the tuns that stood by the throne of 
Jupiter, and were nevertheless as great occasions of happiness 
or misery as any there. These were that spurious crop of 
blessings and calamities which were never sown by the hand 
of the Deity, but grow of themselves out of the fancies and 
dispositions of human creatures. Such are dress, titles, place, 
equipage, false shame, and groundless fear, with the like vain 
imaginations, that shoot up in trifling, weak, and irresolute 
minds. 

The Destinies finding themselves in so groat a perplexity » 
concluded that it would bo impossible for them to execute the 
commands that had been given them, according to their first 
intention ; for which reason they agreed to throw all the 
blessings and calamities together into one large vessel, and in 
that manner offer them up at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly ; the Metest Sister presenting 
herself before the vessel, and iiitiodncing it with an apology 
for what they had done : 

‘0 Jupiter,’ says she, ‘we have gatheied together all the 
gnod and evil, the comforts and distresses of human life, -which 
we thus preseut before thee in one promiscuous heap. We 
beseech thee, that thou thyself wilt sort them out for the future 
as in thy wisdom thou shaft think fit. Por we acknowledge, 
that there is none besides thee that can judge wdiat will - 
occasion grief or joy in the heart of a liumnn creature, and 
what will prove a blessing or a calamity Lo the peison on whom 
it is bestowed.’ 
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observed to be the food rather of men of nice and delicate 
appetites, than those of strong and robust constitutions. For 
which reason, even to this day, we use the word SJiecp-hicr as 
a terra of reproach, os wo do Btcf-cakr in a respectful and 
honourable sense. As for the flesh of lamb, veal, cliicken, and 
other animals under age, they were the invention of sickly and 
degenerate palates, according to that wholesome remark of 
Daniel the historian ; who takes notice, that in all taxes upon 
provisions, during the reigns of several of oiir ta'iigs, there ir 
nothing mentioned besides the flesh of such fowl and cattle as 
were arrived at their full growth, and were mature foi 
slunghter. The common people of this kingdom do still keep 
up the taste of their ancestore ; and it is to this that we, in a 
great measure, owe the unparalleled victories that have been 
gained in this reign ; for I would desire my reader to consider, 
what work our countrymen would have made at Blenheim 
and Ramillie.s, if they had been fed with fricassees and ragoAts. 

For this reason, we at present see the florid complexion, the 
strong limb, and the hale constitution, are to be found chiefly 
among tho meaner sort of people, or in the wild gentry who 
have been educated among tho woods or mountains. IVheieas 
many great families are insensibly fallen off from the athletic 
constitution of their pirogenitors, and arc dwindled away into a 
pale, sickl}', spindle-legged generation of valetudinarians. 

I may perhaps, be thought extravagant in mj' notion ; but 
I must confess, I am apt to impute the dishonours that some- 
times happen in great frimilies, to the inflaming kind of diet 
which is so much in fashion. Many dishes can excite desiie 
without giving strength, and heat the bo'dy without nourishing 
it 5 as physicians observe, that the poorest and most dispirited 
blood is most subject to fevers. I look upon a •French ragoAt 
to be as pernicious to the stomach as a glass of spirits ; and 
when I have seen a young lady swallow all the instigations of 
high soups, seasoned sauces, and forced meats, I have wondered 
at tho despau or tedious fighting of her lovers. 

The rules among these false Delicatcs ai'e, to be as contra 
dictoiy as they can be to nature. 
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W.ihotil tlK' louini of hxmnn. JJu-y «•. f-^r on 

a{,i«'Jtc. !S11<1 pippart- (lalw!-, not trt f.Uay, but {n «<:> 0 i • 

Wy udmtt of nothnji; at tlipir tablw in i!m iia.nni! loros. 


willunil n iVi^^iii'^c. . •, 

They :irc K. cut of cverytUmK kfore it cornu-' m ro.o '-n. 
to leave it oil'n- poou as it is poofl t<> be taten. 

They arc not to api.rovc anythin" that ac-tc-.-jhlo to orOi- 
nary pnlnte= ; and nothin" is to gratify their ho.-u-, hnt n-ps- 
woukl oileiitl Iho'c of their infenors.. 

I remember 1 svnK la=t Kmnmi-r invited to n fritiul’? }io«r'C> 
who ih a great admirer of the iTeiich cooltcry, anti, nt t lU 
phrji'^e iv, ' c.ats noli.' At otir sittiu-t down. I found the ta 
covered with a great, vanety of tinkm-wn didie?. I 
mightily at a lois to leant what they were, and therefore o«^ 
not know where to help nsyfolf. That which rtood hefort’ mu 
I took to be a roasted {wrcuiiinc, hovvover did not care for 
n-sking questions ; and have since been infornicd. tlmt it vnis 
only a larded turkey. I afterwards passed my cy'c over scvcKi 
hashes, which I do not know iho name." of to this day ; nodi 
hearing that Uier were delitMcies, did not think fit to meddle 
with them. 

Among other daiutic.s, I saw something like a pheasant, and, 
Ihereiore desired to be helped to ft wing of it; but, to my groat 
siiqirise, my friend told me it was a robbit, which is n sort of 
meat 1 never cared for. At last I discovered, with .some joy, 
a pig at the lower end of the table, and begged a gentleman 
that was near it to cut me a piece of it. ijpon which the 
gentleman of the house said, with great civility, “ 1 am sure you 
will like the pig, for it was whipped to clealli.” I luiistconfevs, 

I heard him with horror, and could not cat of an .animal that 
had died so tragical a death. I was now in great hunger and 
confusion, when methoiight I smelled the agreeable sarour oi 
loast beef ; but could not tell from which dish it aiosc, though 
I did not question but it lay disguised in one of them. 
turning my head, I saw a noble surloiu on the side-tab e 
smoking in the most delicious manner. I had recom^e to i ■ 
more than once, and could uot sec without some indignat on 
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that substantial English dish banished in so ignominious a 
manner, to make tvay for Preneh kickshaws. 

The desert was brought np at last, wliieh in tmth was as 
extraordinary as anything that had come before it. The whole, 
when ranged in its proper order, looked like a very beautiful 
winter-piece. There were several ppamids of candied sweet- 
meats, that hung like icicles, with fruits scattered up and down, 
and hid in an artificial kind of frost. At the same time there 
were great quantities of cream beaten np into a snow, and near 
them little plates of sugar-plums, disposed like so many heaps 
of hail-stones, with a multitude of congelations in jellies of 
various colours. I was indeed so pleased with the several 
objects which lay before me, that I did not care for displacing 
any of them 5 and was half angry with the rest of the company, 
that, for the salvc of a piece of lemon-peel, or a sugar-plum, 
would spoil so pleasing a picture. Indeed, I could not but 
smile to sec several of them cooling their mouths with lumps 
of ice which they had just before been burning with salts and 
peppers. 

As soon ns this show was over, I took my leave, that I might 
finish my dinner at my own house For as I in everything 
love what is simple and natural, so particularly in my food ; 
two plain dishes, with two or three good-natnicd, cheerful, in- 
genious friends, would make mo more jdeased and vain, than 
all that pomp and lu.xuiy can bestow. For it is my maxim 
that “ he kcejis the greatest table who has the most valuable 
company at it.” 


PEIYATE TYEAETS. 

Ho. 149. THUESDAT, March 23, 1709-10. [Steele.] 

It has often been a solid grief to me, when I have reflected 
on this glorious nation, which is the scoiic of public happiness 
and liberty, that there are still crowds of private^ tyrants, 
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ngninst wliom there neither is any lau’ now in being, nor can 
there be invented any by the n it of man. Tlicso enrol men 
are ill-nntnrcd luisbands. The commerce in tiie conjugal sta e 
is so delicate, that it is impossible to prcEcribo rules for the 
condret of it, so as to fit ten thousand nameless pleasures am 
disquietudes which arise to people in that condition. Bnt i 
is in thw a® in somo other nice ca«cs, where touching upon t ic 
malady tenderly is half way to the enre ; and there arc some 
faults which need only to be observed, to be amended. I cm 
put into this nay of thinking by a late convcr.'ation, which 
am going to give an account of. 

I made a visit the other day to a family for which I haic a 
gi-eat honour, and found the father, the mother, and two or 
three of the younger children drop off designedly to leave me 
alone with the eldest daughter; who was but a visitant there 
as well ns myself, and is the wife of a gentleman of a very 
character in the world. As soon ns wo were alone, I sarv ber 
eyes full of tears, and methonghfc she liad mucli to say to me, 
for which she wanted encouragement. “Jlndam,” 
“yoiiknon 1 wish you all as well as any friend you have: 
speak frteli what I see you arc oppressed with ; and yon may 
be sure, if I cannot relieve your distress, you may at least reap 
so much present advantage, as safely to give yotn’self tlie ease 
of uttering it.” Slio immediatel)’ assumed the most becoming 
composure of countenance, and spoke ns follows: “ It is an 
nggiavaliou of affliction in a married life, that there is a sor 
of guilt in communicating it : for which reason it is, that a 
lady of your and my acquaintance, instead of speaking to you 
heiBclf, desiied me, the next time I saw you, as you are a 
professed friend to our sex, to turn your thoughts upon tie 
reciprocal complaisance whicli is the duty of a married state. 

“My friend was neither in birth, fortune, nor education 
below the gentleman whom she married. Her pereon, her age, 
and her character, are also such ivs ho can make no exception 
to. But so it is, that from the moment the marriage ccroniony 

was over, the obsequiousness of a lover was turned into tiie 
haiiglitiiiess ol a master. All the kind endeavours which she 
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uses lo plensc him, arc at best hnt bo many instanccB of her 
duty. This insolence tabes away that secret satisfaction, 
which does not only excite lo rivtne, hnt also rewnnls it. It 
abates the fire of a free and generons love, and imbitters all 
the pleasures of a social life.” The young lady spoke all this 
wuth such an air of resentment, ns discovered how nearly siie 
was concerned in the distress. 

lYhen I observed she had done speaking, “ kiadara,” said 1, 
“ the afiliction yon inenlion is the greatest that can happen in 
human life ; and I Icnow but one consolation in it, if that be a 
consolation, that the calamity is a pretty general ona There 
is nothing so common us for men to enter into marriage, with- 
out so much as expecting to bo happy in it. They seem to 
propose to themselves a few holidays in the beginning' of it ; 
after which they arc to return at host to the usual course of 
their life ; and for aught they loiow, to constant misery and 
tmeasiness. From this false sense of the state they arc going 
into, proceed the immediate coldness and indifference, or 
hatred and aversion, which attend ordinary marriages, or 
r.ather bargains to cohabit.” Onr conversation was liere_ intor- 
ruxitcd by company wbicb came in upon ns. 

The humour of affecting a superior can-iago, generally rises 
from a false notion of the weakness of a female understanding 
in general, or an over-weening opinion that we have of our 
own ; for when it proceeds from n ifatural ruggedness and 
brutality of temper, it is altogether incorrigible, aud not to be 
amended by admonition. Sir Francis Bacon, as I i-emeraher, 
lays it down as a maxim, that no man’iage can be haxipy in 
wbicb the wife has no opinion of her husband’s wisdom ; but, 
without offence to so great an authority, I may venture to.say, 
that a sullen viise man is as bad ns a good-natured fool. 
Knowledge, softened with complacency aud 'good-breeding, 
will make a man eqiially beloved and respected ; but when 
joined with a severe, distant, and unsociable temper, it creates 
rather fear than love. I, who am n bachelor, have no other 
notions of conjugal tenderness hut what I learn from books ; 
aud shall therefore produce three letters of Pliny, who was 
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not only one of the greatest, but the most learned man in the 
rrhole Roman empire. At the same time I am very much 
ashamed, that on such occasions I am obliged to hare recourse 
to heathen authors ; and shall appeal to my readers, if they 
would not think it a mark of a narrow education in a man of 
quality, to write such passionate letters to any woman but a 
mistress. They were all three written at a time when she was 
at a distance ft ora him. The first of them puts me in mind of 
a married friend of mine, who said, “ Sickness itself is pleasant 
to a man that is attended in it by one whom he dearly lores.’ 

“PLIXY TO C.VLPHmiXTA. 

‘ I never was so much offended at business, as when it 
hindered me from going with you into the country, or following 
son thither ; for I more particularly wish to he with 5 ’ou at 
present, that I might he sensible of the progi’css yon make in 
the recovery of your strength and health ; as also of the enter- 
tarameut and diversions you can meet with in your retirement 
Believe me, it is an anxious state of mind to live in ignorance 
of what happens to those whom we passionately love. I am 
not only in pain for yonr absence, hut also for your indis- 
position. I am afi'aid of every thing, fanev every thing, and, 
as it is the nature of man in fear, I fanej^'those things most, 
which I am most afraid of. Let me therefore earnestly desire 
you to favour me, under these * my apprehensions, with one 
letter eveiy day, or, if pos-sible, with two ; for I shall be a 
little at ease while I am reading your letters, and grow 
anxious again as soon as I have read them.” 


SECOND LETTER. 

“ Ton tell mo, that you aie very much afflicted at mj 
absence, and that you have no satisfaction in any thing bnt my 
writings, which yon often lay by yon upon my pillow. You 
oblige me very much in wishing to see me, and making mo 
your comforter in my absence. lu return, I must lot you 
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Imow, I nm no less pleased irilh l!ie letters ivliicli yon «!T)/ to 
me, and lead tbeni over a tlionsand times tviili new pleasnre. 
If your letters arc capable of piling me so much pleasure, 
wliat would your conTersalion do? Let me beg of you to 
write to me often ; tliougb at tbc same frmo I must confess 
your letters give mo anguish whilst they giro me pleasure.” 


THIRD LRTTER. 

“ It is impossible. to conceive how much I languish for you 
in your ubaonce ; the tender love I bear you is the chief cause 
of this my uneasiness ; which is still tbc more insupporlablo, 
because absence is wholly a new thing to us. 1 lie awake most 
port of the night in thinking of you, and scvcrnl times of the 
day go as naturally to your apartment as if yon were there, to 
receive mo j but when I miss yon, I come away dojeclcd, out 
of humour, and like a man that had suilbrcd a repulse. There 
is but one part of the day in wlucli I am relieved from this 
anxiety, and that is when I am engaged in public affairs. ■ 

“ Yotr may gtress at tbe uneasy, condition of one who has no 
rest but irr business, no consolation but in trouble.” 

I shall conclude this paper with a beautiful passage out of 
Slilton, and leave it as a Icctmc to those of my own sex," who 
have a mind to make their conversation , agreeable, ns well as 
instructive, to tbe fair partners who are fallen into tlieir care. 
Eve having observed, that Adam was entering into some deep 
disquisitions with tlie Angel, who .was sent to visit him, if 
described as retiring ftom their company, with a design ol 
learning what should pass there from her husband. 

“ So Bpake our sire, aud by bis oountenaneo Bcom'd ' 

Entering on studious thoughts abstruse, which Eve 
rejeeiviug where slie sal retir’d in sight, , 

With lowliness majestic from her seat 

Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high. - Siich pleasures she resoiv’d, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress ; 

Her husband the relatcr slio preferr’d 
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Before tlie an"d. ntiT of him to ft<ik 

CliO'C r.Ulior. lie, phe knew, woultl irit'-rmit 

Grateful digre-^ions, and solve high (!i-.]njle 

VTilh eonjupsl carc^'e-s ; from lus lip 

Not words alone ph as’d her. 0 1 win'!! tti'-i'i no v 

Suoli pairp, hi love and mutual honour join'd 1” * 


BEAUTY UXABOENED. 

No. l.-il. -I’UESDAY, Makcu 28, 1710. [Stekre.] 

Ki vis hDni 

In ip-<i inos3ct formn, li.ic fomam cKtiu^jnerent. Trs. 

These things i^oaUl cxtingnhb beauty, if there ^rero not an innAtc pleasnre- 
givmg energy in l>cn\ily itecU 

WuEN artists tvould c.^tpose their diamonds to an ndvantago, 
they 'nstially set them to show in little cases of blach velvet. 
By this means the jewels appear in their trnc and genninc 
Instre, while there is no colour that can infect their hrightne''S, 
or give a false cast to the water. When I was at tlic opera 
the other night, the assembly of ladies in moumingt made mo 
consider them in the same kind of view. A dress ivbercin 
there is so little variety shews the face in all its natural charms, 
and. makes one difter from another only as it is more or less 
beautiful. Painters are ever careful of offending against a rule 
which is so essential in all just representations. The chief 
fi^e must have the strongest point of light, and not he 
injured by any gay colourings, that may draw away the atten- 
tion to any less considorahle part of the" picture. The present 
fashion obliges every body to he dressed with propriety, and 


Mtorv s » Paraaisc Lost,” Kook vui. 1. 39. 

™ ’‘'“g-S“nt>nnoil nionramg on tke decease of the Qneen’s 
Dito Demimrk, who died Oetoher 21, 170S. Ifio-is, 

aW to the Dauphin of France, died on the 3rd of 

nf this Paper. A month before, in 

snfferags trom t**® ^torcors, Ac., complaining of their 

to hring in a hill ot puhlic mournings, leave trae given 

^ ring m a hill for ascertaining and limitiSg tho time of thjra. 
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makes the ladies’ faces the principal objects of sight. Every 
beautifal person shines out in all the e.vcellence with wliicl'i 
nature has aJonied her ; gaudy ribbands and glaring colours 
being now out of use, the sex has no opportunity given them 
to disfigure themselves, which they seldom fail to do when- 
ever it lies in their power. When a woman comes to her 
glass, she docs not employ her time in making herself look 
moie advantageously what she really is ; but endeavours to be 
as much another creature as she possibly can. 'Whether this 
happens because they stay so long, and attend their work so 
diligently, that they forget the faces and persons which they 
first sat down with, or whatever it is, they seldom rise from 
the toilet the same women they appeared when they began to 
dress. What jewel can the charming Clcora place m her eais, 
that can please her beholders so mncli as her eyes ? The 
cluster of diamonds upon the breast can add no beauty to the 
fau' chest of ivory which supports it. It may indeed tempt a 
man to steal a woman, but never to love her. Let Thalestris 
change herself into a motley, party-coloured auimal : the pearl 
necklace, the flowered stomacher, the artificial nosegay, and 
shaded farhelow, may bo of use to attract the eye of her 
beholder, and turn it from the imperfections of her features 
and shape. But if ladies will take my woid for it (and as 
they dress to please men, they ought to consult our fancy 
rather than their own in this particular), I can assure them, 
there is nothing touches our imagination so much ns a 
beautiful woman in a plain dress. There might be more 
agreeable ornaments found in our own manufacture, than any 
that rise out of the looms of Pei-sia. 

This, I know, is a very harsh doctrine to woman-kind, who 
are carried away with every thing that is showy, and with 
what delights the eye, more than any other qiecies of living, 
creatures whatsoever. "Were the minds of the se.x laid open, 
we should find the chief idea in one to be a tippet, in another a 
muff, in a .third a fan, and in a fourth a fardingal. The 
memory of au old visiting lady is so filled with gloves, silks, 
and ribbands, that I can look upon it as nothing else but a 
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A innfion of tiiy ncfjtiamtflnro, wmiiWfUJ)? 
dmigltlcr’f vnnity, wno olKtninfr, (Imt shf* find jdJ of o eaadOJ 
field tip her fiend liiL'lin* thnn ordiiianv end <7« 
ulioued II Ffcrct, M\ti~f,(cUon in herseif; mixed with n bKjTD of 
othcni, " I did not fniow,” far*: niy friend, wfinfc to iiiah'C of 
tfjo cnrrinirc of this faiihnbtieal girl, until 1 \rns infonucd l>y 
her cldcs! sister, that she had n pair of Ktriped gariers on. 
This chW him of mind makes the Bear iiiihnppr, and disjwses 
them to be rlnick with erory thing tliat makes a shoir, fioir- 
cver trifling and Btiporflcinl. 

Many a lady has fetched a nigh at the fos.t of a wig, and 
been ruined by the tapjiing of a finnfl-bor. It is irajiossible to 
describe all the execution that was done by tt/o shoultW-hiot, 
while that fashion preraiicd, or to reckon up all the virgins 
thaf have fallen a sacrifice to a pair of fringed fflovcs. A 
sincere heart has not made Jialf so many conquests ns an open 
ic-aiste/xit * ; and I shonld be glad to sec an able head mnJee so 
good a figure in a woman’s company ns a pair of red heels. A 
Grecian boro, when he was asked whether he coufd play upon 
the fnte, tlionght he had made a very good reply, when he 
answered, “ No ; but I can make a great city of a little one.” 
Notwithstanding his boasted wisdom, I appeal to the heart of 
any Toast in tmvn, whether she would not think the hilenist 
prcfciable to the statesman ? I do not sjienk this out of any 
aversion that I have to the sex : on the contrary, I have 
always had a tenderness for them ; bnt, I must confess, it 
troubles me vety much, to see the generality of them place 
their affections on improper objects, and giro up all the 
pleasmes of life for gewgaws and trifles. 

Mrs. Margery Bickorstaff, my great aunt, had a tlionsand 
pounds to her portion, which our family was desirons of keep- 
ing among themselves, and therefore used all possible means to 

ofScewi” Orange, who had many French refugees among his 

'Mttntrv nta bicj ought to consider thoj- were in a colder 
against cold .accc^ingly. Says one of them, “tVo have a remedy 

" Xta,‘* rephed the p""' )j»ow anything so irarm as tao shirts I” 
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. tnra off lier tlioiightq from mnrringe. The method Uiey took 
was, in an}' time of danger, to throw a new gown or petticoat 
in her wa}’. Wlien she was about twenty-five years of age, 
slie fell m love with a man of an agreeable temjior and equal 
fortune, and would certainly have married him, had not my 
grandfather. Sir Jacob, dressed her np in a snit of flowered 
satin ; upon which she set so immoderate a value upon her- 
self, that the lover was contemned and discarded. In the 
fortieth year of her age, she was again smitten ; but very 
luckily tiansferred her passion to a lippd, which was presented 
to her by another relation who was in the plot. This, with a 
white sarsenet hood, kept her safe in the family until fifty. 
About si.vty, which genei-ally pi-odnces a kind of latter spring 
in amorous constitutions, my aunt Margery had again a colt’s 
tooth in her head ; and would certainly have eloped from the 
mansion-house, had not her brother Simon, who was a wise 
man and a scholar, advised to dress her in cherry-coloured 
rihlands, which was the only expedient that could have been 
found out by the wit of man to preserve the thousand pounds 
in our family, part of which I enjoy at this time. 

This discourse puts me in mind of an humourist mentioned 
by Horace, called Eutrapelus, who, when he designed to do a 
man a mischief, made him a present of a gay suit ; and brings 
to my memory another passage of the same author, when he 
describes the most ornamental dress that a woman can appear 
in with two words. Simplex Mnnditiis, which I have quoted for 
the benefit of my female readers. 
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nmOKTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Ka I.-jS. TllVRSDAY, yiMtcii :U). i7W. [Ap/h.-o.v.] 

X)ji, qiiilniH iiiiprrntni c^-t aniraatum, umhr.tqnp eiloTitea, 

Kt ChjOH, cl I’iilc^cthoii, loca nocte sileiitia 1 itc, 

Sil niilii fa"! aaihla Itwjui ; ‘■it miiniup vc'tro 
Pindorc res alti tcrrtl ct raligiiio iticr-.-is. 

Yrso. .5)). >1 204. 

Xiifemal go<K, \fiio mie the shaf/es b-'IoWi 
Chaos Btjfi rhicgcthoa, the' retilms of « oo ; 

Grant what J've licaril I in.av to light expose, 

Secrets which earth, anil night, and hell inclose 1 

A iiiUi ivJio confines his specnlations to thn time present-, 
lins bufc a verj* nnrrotv province to employ his tlioughts in- 
For this reason, persons of studious and conteniplntivo natures 
often entertain themselves with the historj’ of past ages, or 
raise schemes and conjeoturcs upon futurity. For my own 
part, I love to range through that half of eternity which is still 
to come, rather than look on that which is already run out } 
because I Imow I linve a real share and interest in the one, 
whereas all that was transacted in the other can be only matter 
of curiosity to me. 

Upon this account, I have been always very much delighted 
\ with meditating on the soul's immortality, and in reading tho 
several notions which the wisest of men, both antient and 
I modem, have entertained on that, subject. TThnt the opinions 
i‘of the greatest philosophers have been, I have several times 
hinted at, and shall give an account of them from time to time 
as occasion requires. It may likewise he worth ivhile to con- 
sider, what men of the most exalted genius and elevated 
imagination have thought of this matter. Among these, 
Homer stands up as a prodigy of nmuldud, that looks down 
upon the rest of human creatures as a species beneath him. 

antient heathen author, we may guess 
concpv^* relation, what were the common opinions in his time 
Hlvr® death. 

10 tells ns, made a voyage to the legions of the 
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dead, in order to consult Tiresias bow lie slionld return to his 
own countiy, and recommend himself to the favour of the 
gods. The poet scarce introduces a single person who doth 
not suggest some useful precept to his reader, and designs his 
description of the dead for the amendment of the living. 

Ulysses, after having made a very plenteous sacrifice, sat 
Jim doivn by the pool of holy blood, which attracted a pro- 
digious assembly of ghosts of all ages and conditions, that 
hovered about the hero, and feasted upon the steams of his 
oblation. The first he Icnew was the shade of Elpenor, who, to 
shew the activity of a spirit above that of body, is represented 
as aiTived there long before Ulysses, notwithstanding the 
winds and seas had contributed all their force to hasten his 
voyage thither. This Elpenor, to inspire the leader with a de- 
testation of drunkenness, and at the same time with a religions 
core of doing proper honours to the dead, describes himself as 
having broken his neck in a debauch of wine ; and begs 
Ulysses, that for the repose of his soul, he would build a 
monument over him, and perform funereal rites to his memorj'. 
Ulysses, with great sorrow of heai-t, promises to fulfil his 
request, and is immediately diverted to an object much more 
moving than the former. The ghost of his own mother 
Anticlea, whom he still thought living, appears to him among 
the multitudes of shades that surrounded him ; and sits down 
at a small distance from him by the lake of blood, without 
speaking to him, or knowing who he was. Ulysses was 
exceedingly troubled at the sight, and could not forbear weep- 
ing as he looked upon her : but being all along set forth as a 
pattern of consummate wisdom, he makes his affection give way 
to prudence ; and therefore, upon his seeing Tiresias, does not 
reveal himself to his mother, until he had consulted that great 
prophet, who was the occasion of this his descent into the 
empire of the dead. Tiresias having cautioned him to keep 
: himself and his companions free from the guilt of sacrilege, 
and to pay his devotions to all the gods, promises him a safe 
return to his kingdom andYamily, and a happy old age in tfio 
enjoyment of them. 
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Thf jwjot, Imrin" flum with lyrrat srt ktpt the cnriosiO' ef 
III-, n-adt-r in htiifH-nt,-. rcpms-entH lifi-' wfcc man, nfter flic dis- 
pat.-h of hiH IniPircM wilh jw yicliliat' hmf-nlf up la 

‘((,1 H <() imfcr.il iilih'fion, mid ftinln'n" himfclfKiiotm ie lus 
niii, itT^ n. r pi-iOner oficni-'l, hut she crlra mil in 

e.ir-,, Oh [,i_v (-on !” and iiKjuircs into llio fia-ai-ionR that 
him thuher, nnd the fortune that attended him, 

.'•"I', nn (he other hand, de-ires to hnow whnfc the 
flif a, I- itiut ImJ cent lier into lliose regions, and thecon- 

' Kii'i! in a Inch rho had left his Jfiither, his se>, and more 
iiliirl; his v.-ifo. S!ie tells him, “ llicj* were nil three 
nil oiuoiahlo for his absence. As for myself/’ says she, “ that 
ii-is ttie sickness of which I died. Mr impatience for yonr 
"•inrn, rnj- tin\iety for yonr irclfarc, and my tiindness for my 
'll ai Ulysses^ ^j,jy di=tcinpers that preyed upon my 

ble, and seiianilcd my sotil from my body.” Ulysses was 
molted aitli those cxprc'-'siona of tendernoeo, nnd thrice en- 
dcaionrcd to catch I ho apparition in his arms, that lie might 
Inild liib uiother to his bosom, and ivcep over lier. 

Ttiih gi^es the pool occasion to describe the notion the 
lienthons at that time bad of an unbodied soul, in the excuso 
"Iiich the mother makes for seeming to adthdraa' herself from 
ler son s embraces. *‘Tlie soul,” .says slie, “is composed 
tboL"'^^' desli, nor sinews ; bnt loaves behind her all 

mortality to be consumed on the 
makes ^ l^m'den, she 

^Uion'^ tP away from it like a dream,” 

draws up to* ^."'-’k'mcholy conrer.safion is at nn end, the poet 
man’s iinatHn^r'' ‘^^mnning a vision as conld enter info 
to°hjivpT’ describes the next wlio appeared to 
'Ivor iive,j apon *1^** ^bades of tbe finest women that bad 
danghtors of^ who had either been the 

as Aoi.:„ ° mistresses of gods, or motbors of 
with ''*‘d Severn] on Uedn, Ariadne, Iphimedia, 

Sb,“ -fr "I-C ofe >” e™ « 'iwosi-.' 

« ^ir ndventirres. Tbe beautiful as- 
gathered together about the blood. 
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“ Eacli of them,” says TJlysws, as a gentle satire npon female 
vanity, “ giving me an accovmt of her birth and family.” 
This scene of c.vlraordinnry women, seems to have been 
designed by the poet as a lectnre of mortality to the whole 
sex, and to pnt them in mind of what they most expect, 
notwithstanding the gi-eate.st perfection.':, and highest honours, 
they can arrive at. 

The cii-cle of beauties at length disappeared, and was suc- 
ceeded by the shades of several Grecian heroes, who had been 
engaged with Ulysses in the siege of Troy. The first that 
approached was Agamemnon, the generalissimo of that great 
expedition, who, at the apiiearancc of his old friend, wept very 
bitterly, and, without saying anything to him, endeavom'cd to 
gi'a.sp him by the hand. Ulysses, who was much moved at the • 
sight, poured out a flood of tears, and asked him the oceasion 
of hiB death, which Agamemnon related to him in all its 
tragical circumstances ; how he was murdeicd at n banquet by 
the contrivance of his own wife, in confederacy with her 
adulterer ; from whence he takes occasion to reproach the 
whole sex, after a manner which would be inexcusable in a 
man who had not been so great a siiUbrer by them. “ My 
wife,’’ says be, “ has disgraced all the women that shall ever be 
born into the world, even those who hereafter shall be innocent. 
Take care how you grow too fond of yonr nufe. Never tell her 
all yon know. If you reveal some things to her, bo sure you keep 
others concealed from her. Ton, indeed, have nothing to fear 
from yonr Penelope, she will not use you ns my wife has treated 
me ; however, take care how yon trust a woman.” The poet, in 
this and other instances, according to the system of many 
heathen as well as Christian philosophers, shews, how anger, 
revenge, and other habits whiob the soul had contracted in the 
body, subsist, and grow in it under its state of separation. 

I am extremely pleased with the companions which the poet- 
in the next description assigns to Aobilles. “ Achilles,” says 
the hero, “came up to me with Patroclns and Antiloobus.” 

By which we may see that it was Homer’s o_pinion, and 
probably that of the age he lived in, that the friendships which 
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nrcma/hnmonp:tUi'Jirin^,vilUiI:c\ri'!j;conlim!cnmoi>;tthC'ilciii^' 

AcliiU'’K cnqtiirr,' nRcr tiic Hclfare of his fot), f*nci of liif* father. 

with n fierccriosH of the Ramo oimracter ihnt Homer lias ereO'' 

ivltere t'Xprescod in the actions of hi‘ life. The passage relating 
to his son is so ostremoly benntiful, that I must not omit it- 
Ul} ssL^, after having descrihwl him as tvisc in council, anti active 
in tvar, and mentionetl the foes ivhom ho )ind slain in battle, 
acids an observation that he himself had niodo of his behaviour, 
vliilet he lay in the Tvooden horse. 'OInst of the generals,” rays 
he, “ that tt'ere tvith either crept or trembled ; as for your 
son, 1 never saev him evipo a tear from his checks, or change 
his conntennnce. On the contrary, he would often lay his hand 
upon liis sword, or ^asp Ids spear, ns impatient to employ 
them against the Trojans.” He then informs his father of the 
great honour and rewards which he had purchased before Troy, 
and of his return from it without a wound. “The ebaclo of 
Achilles," says the poet, “ was so pleased with the account he 
received of his son, that he enquired no farther, but stalked 
away with more than ordinary majesty over the green meadow 
that lay before them.” 

This last circumstance, of a deceased father’s rejoicing in 
llie behaviour ol' his son, is vciy finely contrived by Homer, ns 
ail incentive to virtue, and made use of by none that I know 
besides himself. 

Tlio description of Ajax, which follows, and his refusing to 
speak to Ulysses, who had won the armour of Achilles from 
him, and by that means occasioned his death, is admired by 
oveiy one that reads it. Wlien Ulysses relates the sullenness of 
his deportment, and considers the greatness of the hero, ho 
expresses himself with generous and noble sentiments. “ Oh I 
that I had never gained a prize which cost the life of so brave 
a inan as Ajax ! who, for the beauty of his poraon, and great- 
UTOs of his actions, was inferior to none but the divine Achilles.” 
The same noble condescension, which never dwells bat in truly 
^eat minds, and such ns Homer would represent that of - 
been, discovers itself likewise in the speech 
ha mdde to the ghost of Ajax on that occasion. “ Oli, 
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Ajii.\ ! ” ha} s lie, “ will you keep your resentments even after 
death ? AVhat, destructions hath tins fatal armour brought 
upon the (Irceks, by robbing them of you, who were their 
bulwark and defence ? Achilles is not more bitterly lamented 
among ns than you. Impute not then your death to any one 
but Jupiter, who, ont of his anger to the Greeks, took you 
away from among them : let me entreat ydn to approach me , 
restrain the fierceness of your ivrath, and the greatness of yoiu- 
soul, and hear what I have to say to you.” Ajax, without 
making a reply, turned his back upon him, and retired into a 
crowd of ghosts. 

Ulysses, after all these visions, took a view of those impious 
wretches who lay in tortures for the crimes they had committed 
upon the earth, whom he describes under all the varieties of 
pain, as so many marks of divine vengeance, to deter others 
from following them example. He then tells us, that notwith- 
standing he had a great ennosity to see the heroes that lived 
in the ages before him, the ghosts began to gather about him 
in such prodigious multitudes, and with such a confusiou of 
voices, that liis heart trembled ns be saw himself amidst so 
great a scene of horrors. He adds, that he was afraid lest 
some hideons spectre should appear to him, that might terrify 
him to distraction ; and theiefore withdrew in time. 

I question not but my reader will be pleased with this 
description of a future state, represented by such a noble and 
fruitful imagination, that had nothing to direct it besides the 
light of nature, and the opinions of a dark and ignorant age. 
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A MUSICAL INTLRPIIETATION OF TALK. 

Ifo. 153. fc>ATURDAy, Ai’iirr. 1, 1710. [Aumsox.] 

/ 

BoJnSialio, chiicor, ftridor, t.'iratantara, ronrinnr. 

Vitf. 3tliet. 

Rum! ifritTi tniriLtidoas sound" yonr s»rs iwunder, 

IVitli gun, .inira, tnnupef, Iilitn'J'‘rt.U‘ ", (ind tbnniior. 

I HATE heard of a verj’ valuable picture, wherein nil the 
painter.^ of the auc in which it was drawn, are represenfed 
sitting together in a circle, and joiniiig in a a>nsori of inusic. 
Each of them pln 3'6 upon sneh a pnji-ticnlar instrument as is the 
most suitable to his character, expresses that style nnd 
manner of painting which is pccuJinr to him. The famous 
cupola-painter of those times, to shew the grandeur and bold- 
ness of his figures, hath a horn in his month, which he seems 
to wind iritli great strengtli and force. On the contraiw, an 
eminent artist, who wrought up his pictures with the greatest 
accuracy, and gave them all those delicate touches which are 
apt to please the nicest eye, isreprcsented as tuning a Thcoibo. 
The same kind of humour runs through the whole piece. 

1 have often, from this hint, imagined to mj'self, that 
different talents in discourse might be shadowed out after the 
same manner by diQerent kinds of music ; and that the several 
conversable p.arts of mankind in this great city, might he cast 
into proper characters and divisions, as they resemble several 
instruments that are in use among the masters of harmony. 
Of these therefore in their order ; .and first of the Drum. 

Yonr Drums are the blusterers in eonreisation, that, with a 
loud laugh, unnatuml mirth, and a torrent of noise, domineer 
in public assemblies ; over-bear men of souse j stun their com- 
pamons ; and fill the place they are in with a rattling sound, 
ilmt hath seldom any nit, limnour, or good breeding in it. 
le Drum notwithstanding, by this boisterous vivacity, is veiy 
' 1^3® ignorant ; and in conversation with 

' s w o are not of the finest taste, olten passes for a man of 
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mirth nnd wit, and for wonderful pleasant company. T need 
not observe, that the emptiness of the Drum very much con- 
tributes to its noise. 

The Lute is a character directly opposite to the Dinm, that 
sounds very finely by itself, or in a veiy small condor!. Its 
notes are exquisitely sweet, and verj' low, easily drowned m a 
multitude of instruments, and even lost among a fmv, unless 
you give a particular attention to it. A Lute is seldom heard 
in a company of more than five, whereas a Drum will shew 
itself to advantage in an assembly of five hundred. The 
Lutenists therefore are men of a fine genius, uncommon reflec- 
tion, great affability, and esteemed chiefly by persons of a 
good taste, who are the only proper judges of so delightful and 
soft a melody. 

The Trumpet is an instniment tl'int has in it no compass of 
music, or variety of sound, but is notwithstanding very 
agreeable, so long as it keeps within its pitch. It has not 
above fote or five notes, which are however very pleasing, and 
capable of e.vquisite turns and modulations. The gentlemen 
who fall under this denomination, are your men of the most 
fashionable education, and refined bleeding, who have learned 
a certain smoothness of discourse, nnd sprightliness of air, from 
the polite company they have kept ; but at the same time have 
shallow parts, weak judgments, and a short reach of undei- 
standing. A play-house, a drawing-room, a ball, a visiting- 
day, or a Ring at Hyde-park, are the few notes they are 
masters of, which they touch upon in all conversations. The 
Triunpel, however, is a necessary instrament abent a court, 
and a proper enlivener of a consort, though of no gieat hnmony 
by itself. 

Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, that dis- 
tinguish themselves by the flonrishes of imagination, .sharpness 
of repaitee, glances of satire, and bear away the upper part in 
every co7isort. I cannot however but observe, that when a 
man is not disposed to hear music, there is not a more 
disagreeable sound in harmony than that of a violin. 

‘ There is another musical instrument which is more frequent 
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t„ t!.i- natu.ii {hM\ Mn otlier : 1 «i- •“! J IJ'!' .yyiv’usii'^ti- 

,rmnbl.-. in ib. boU.m U.e <> > 1 

h„. fuunn .innKlbu.^ ll»‘ irnn.mj. uml Hv.- U 

of Uu“ t'Cvenil uiHtrumcUi- tlntt {ila\ .‘.loujr ni<>Tni!ni'>-i' 

^iol I- un inKnutu nt ..f a ri-ut ’'‘’''"J' ^ ; 

who do not Io^l- to hear tl.omsfhe^ t'dh, hut f ^ 
out ,v..h un u,n^o.d.le hhudn.-cS nml 

plcn‘-unlrit>‘. to tho no ^m.d! dsvos»ou o ‘ j , trac-lxirn 
Lutimmon^. In .l.ort, I l-ok uiwm every «enobk 
Briton to l>e nniiinilly n Ba'—viol ..tftmicueft imd 

A. r.r vuur u.natr.tsnho talh ^^Uh ttrent 
ulucnly of foxc«, hounds horrcs, ^' am' in doubt, 

Siutcs double ditches nud ^tlic convcn-'uble unrld- 

whether I phould give them a plnco in . ^ 

However, if they ivill content J f„iure, 

the dignity of Ilunting.homs, I Bhu l deBue for tnc 

that they may he iiieciVs, that will entertain 

1 mutt not here omit the B g ] 1 ^ r^ few notes, 

you from morning to 'with the perpetual humming 

which iwe played over and over, ^ 

of a drone ninuing underneath them. , (^i^versa- 

heaiy, lediouB story-leBcxs, the bv knowin" secret 

lions, that set up for men of irajxirtaiKe, , whether 

history, and giving an account of Iniiisactions,' 
they over passed in the world or not, doth not signi , • .. 

penny to its instruction, or its welfare. Some nave 7 ' 

that the Northern parts of this island are more particin i 

fruitful in Bag-pipes. . . . , 

There arc so very few pereons who arc masters f 7*7 . 

of conversation, and can talk on all suhiects, that 17 “ 
know whether wo should make n distract 

Ncveitheless, that my schemo may not be ^iraSv tidente, 
of those few who are endowed with such e^traor 3 
T shall allow them to be Ilnrpsichords, a kind of m 

every one knows is a consort by itself. rTiminal, 

.1 for your Passing-belle, who look upon mirth as cumin 
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and talk of nothing but whafc is meinnciioly in itself, and 
mortifying to human natnrc, I sliall not mention them. 

I sliall likewise' pass over in silence all the rabble of man- 
kind, that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, feasts, and public 
tables. I cannot call their discourse conversation, but rather 
something that is practised in imitation of it. For which 
reason, if I would describe them by any musical instrument, it 
should be by those modern inventions of the bladder and 
string, tongs and key, marrow-bone and cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe, that I have only touched 
here upon male instruments, haring reserved mj' female 
consort to another occasion. If he has a mind to know where 
these several characters are to be met with, I could direct him 
to a whole club of Drums ; not to mention another of Bag- 
pipes, which I have before given some account of in my des- 
cription of our nightly meetings in Sheer-lane. The Lutes may 
often be met with in couples upon the banks of a crystal 
stream, or in the retreats of shady woods, and flowery meadows ; 
which, for different reasons, are likewise the great resort of your 
Hunting-horns. Bass-viols are frequently to be found over a 
glass of stale-beer, and a pipe of tobacco ; whereas those who 
set up for Violins, seldom fail to make their appeai-anco at 
lYill’s once eveiy evening. Ton may meet with a Trumpet 
any where on the other side of Oharing-cross. 

That we may draw somethmg for advantage in life out 
of the foregoing discourse, I must intreat my reader to make a 
narrow search into his life and conversation, and, upon his 
leaving any company, to examine himself seriously, whether he' 
has behaved himself in it like a Drum or a Tiaimpet, a Violin 
or a Bass-viol ; and accordingly endeavour to mend his music 
for the future. For my own part, I must confess, I was a 
Drum for many years ; nay, and a very noisy one, until, 
having polished myself a little in good company, I threw a.s 
much of the Trumpet into my conveisation, as was possible for 
a man of an impetuous temper, by which mixture of different 
musics I look upon myself, during the course of many years, to 
have resembled a Tabor and Pipe. I have since vorj' much 
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endcnronrcd at the s^octnecs of tlio Lute ; I'Ut, in spiio of nil 
iny resolutions I inust confer, with greal mirnsiou, that I 
find mvsclf daily dogcneratin<r into a ling-pipe ; wlictlicr it he 
the oflect of my old nge, or of the eonijniny I keep, I know 
not. All that I can do, is to keep a watch over my emit ci na- 
tion. and to silence the Drone ns soon ns I fmd it begin to Inim 
in my disconrec, boing determined rather to liear the notes of 
others, than to play out of time, and cucioacli upon their parts 
in the conmt by the noise of so lirc.some on instrument. 


THE POLITICAL UPnOLSTEBElI. 

No. 105. THURSDAY, Armx. G, 1710. [AuDiso.v.] 

~ AUcufv uogotia curat» 

propnts. Hoii. S Sat, li. 10. 

When ho had loat all butiuc-". o£ Kio outi, 

He ran in quest of now through all tho to^rn. 

Thhuk lived some years since, within my neighbourhood, a 
very gi-avo person, an upholsterer,^ who seemed a man of more 
than ordinary application to business. He was a very early 
riser, and was often abroad two or three hours before any of 
his neighbour. He had a particular carefulness in the 
knitting of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all bis 
motions, tliat plainly discovered he was always intent on 
matters of importance. Upon my inquiry into his life and 
conversation, I found him to be the greatest newsmonger in 
our quarter ; that he rose before day to i-cnd the Post-man ; 
and that he would take two or three turns to the other end of 
the town before his neighbours were np, to see if there were 
anj- Dutch moils come in. He had a wife and several ebildien ; 
but was much moie inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in his own family, and was in greater pain' and anxiety of 

* Area, an aphohtcrer in Oovent (JarJen, wi>e, it is said, the original cl 
the peliticuvn exposed m tins Paper • 
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mind for King Angnstns’s welfare, than that of his nearest 
relations* He looked extremely thin in a dearth of news, and 
never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. This indefatigable 
kind of life was the ruin of his shop ; for, about the time that 
his favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke and 
disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind, 
until about three days ago, as I was walking in St. James's 
Park, I heard somebody at a distance hemming after me : and 
who should it be but my old neighbour the upholsterer ? I 
saw he was reduced to extreme poverty, by certain shabby 
superfluities in his dress ; for, notwithstanding that it «as a 
very sultry day for the time of the year, he wore a loose great- 
coat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out of curl ; to 
which he had added the ornament of a pair of Hack garters 
IvcIcM wider the hice.\ Upon his coming to me, I was going 
to inquire into his present circumstances ; but was prevented 
b\’ his asldng me, with a whisper, “ whether the last letters 
broimht any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Bciufer ? " t ’ I told him. •“ None that I heard of ; ” and asked 
him, “ whether ho had yet married his eldest daughter ? ” He 
told' me, “ no. But pray,” says he, “ tell mo sincerely, whnt 
are your thoughts of the king of Sweden ? ” For though his 
wife and children were starving, I found his chief concern at 
present was for this great monarch. I told him, “that I 
looked upon him as one of the first heroes of the age.” “ But 
))iay,” says he, “ do you think there is any trutli in tlie story of 
his wound ? ” And finding me surprised at the question, 
“Hay,” says he, “I only propose it to you.” I answered, 

“ that I thought there was no reason to doubt of it.” “ But 
wh- in the heel,” says he, “ more than in any other part of 
the body ? ” “ Because,” said I, “ the bullet chanced to light 

there.” 


• By tbe defeat of the Tving of Sweden hy Russia at Pxiltowa, Fredeiict 
Ancttstus a as restored to his throne of Poland . 

+ BLack carters were then very unfashionable 

+ After his defeat atPultowa, Charles XII. of Snedon escaped vntli difli- 
culty to Bender. 
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This extrnonlinan' dmiogiie waq no sooner encletl, I’Ot 5ie 
begftti <0 laniicli ont into a long tlw‘.i;rt!ition nixm the aflairs of 
Uio Kortli : and after haring spent some time on then!, he 
told mo, "ho was in a great jicqdcaity how to rceoncite “The 
SnpplcinoiU ” a itii " The Englisii-Post,'' and Imd lioen just 
!iow eraininmg wlint t)ie otlier papers say upon tbo .same 
Hiibjcct. “ ‘ Tiic Ttiiily Couranl,’ ” say.s lie, "has these words ; 

‘ We have advices from very good hands, that a certain prince 
lias some matters of great importance nnder consideration.’ 
Tins is very mystenoiis ; but the Post-boy leaves ns more in 
tile dark ; for he tells ns, ‘ Tliat there -are private 'intimations 
of measures taken by a certain prince, which time will bring 
to liglit.’ Now the ‘ Post-man says ho, " who nses to be very 
clear, refers to the same news in the.so words ; * Tlic late con- 
duct of a certain prince atfordB great matter of specnlation.’ 
Tliis certain prince,’’ says the upholsterer, " whom they are all 

so cautions of naming, I talte to be Upon which, 

though there was nobody near us, he wliispercd .something in 
my ear, which I did not hear, or think worth my while to make 
him repeat. 

Wo were now got to the upper end of the Wall, where were 
three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the bench. 
These I found were all of them iwliticians, who used to snn 
themselves in that place every day nbont dinner-time.. Observ- 
ing them to be cariosities- in their kind, and my friend’s 
acquaintance, I sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a great asserter of 
paradoses. He told us, with a seeming concern, " that, by 
some news he had lately rend from Jfnscovy, it appeared to 
him that there was a storm gathering in the Black Sea, -which 
might in time do hint to the naval forces of this nation.” To 
this he added, “ that, for his part, he could not wish to see the 
Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed could not bnt be 
prejudicial to our woollen manufacture.’’ He.thmi told ns, 
“ that he looked upon those estraordinavy revolutions which 
had lately happened in those parts of the world, to have risen 
phiefly from two persons lyho were not much talked of ; aqd 
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Uiose,” saya ho, “ arc Prince Ifenzikofr, and the Duchess of 
hfirandola ” Ho backed his assertions witli so many broken 
liiiits, and sucli n show of depth and wisdom, that we gare 
ourselves up to !iis opinions. 

The discourse at lengtli fell upon a point which seldom 
escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, whether-, in ease of a 
religions war, the Protestants would not be too strong for the 
Papists ? This we unanimously determined on the Protestant 
side. One who sat on my right-hand, and, ns I found by his 
discoui-se, had been in the West Indies, assured us, “ that it 
would be a very easy matter- for the Protestants to beat the 
Pope at sea ; ” and added, “ that whenever such a war does 
break out, it must turn to the good of the Leeward Islands.” 
Upon this, one who sat at the end of the bench, and as I after- 
wards found, was the geographer of the company, said, “ that 
in case the Papists should drive the Protestants from these 
parts of Europe, when the worst came to the worst, it would 
be impossible to beat them out of Norway and Greenland, 
provided the Northern crowns hold together, and the czar of 
Muscovy stand neuter.” 

He farther told us, for oiir comfort, “ that there were vast 
tracks of lands . about the pole, inhabited neither by 
Protestants nor Papists, and of greater extent than all the 
Roman-Catholic dominions in Europe.” 

Wlien we had fully discussed this point, my fi-iend the 
upholsterer began to exert himself upon the present negotia- 
tions of peace ,- in wliich he deposed princes, settled the 
bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the power of Europe, with 
great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was going 
away ; but had not gone thirty yards, before the upholsterer 
hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing towards me 
with a whisper, I expected to hear some secret piece of news, 
which lie liad not thought fit to communicate to the bench ; 
but, instead of that, he desired me in my oar to lend him half 
n crown. In compassion to so needy a statesman, and to 
dissipate the confusion I found he was in, I told him, “ if he 
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he breaks out into a panegyric npon Harry Stephens. He 
thinks he gires yon an account of an author, wlien he tells 
you the subject ’.o treats of, the name of the editor, and the 
year in vrhich it vras printed. Or if yon draw him into farther 
particulars, he cries up the goodness of the paper, extols the 
diligence of the coircctor, and is transported with the beauty 
of the letter. This he looks upon to be sound learning, and 
substantial criticism. As for those who talk of the fineness of 
style, and the justness of thought, or describe the brightness of 
any particular passages ; nay, though they themselves write in 
the genius and sjiirit of- the author they admire ; Tom looks 
upon them as men of superficial learning, and flashy parts. 

I had yesterday morning a visit from this learned ideot, for 
that is the Hglit in which I consider every pedant, when I dis- 
covered in him some little touches of the coxcomb, which I had 
not before observed. Being very full of the figure which he 
makes in the republic of letters, and wonderfully satisfied with 
his great slock of knowledge, he gave me broad intimations, 
that he did not believe in all points ns his forefathers had done. 
He then communicated to me a thought of a certain author 
npon a passage of Virgil's account of the dead, which I made 
the subject of a late paper. This thought hath taken very much 
among men of Tom’s pitch and understanding, though uni- 
versally exploded by all that know how to construe Virgil, or 
have any relish of antiquity. Nob to trouble my render with 
it, I found, npon the whole, that Tom did not believe a future 
state of rewards and punishments, because iBneas, at his leav- 
ing the empire of the dead, passed through the gate of ivory, 
and not through that of horn. Knowing that Tom had not 
sense enough to give up an opinion which he had once re- 
ceived, that I might avoid wrangling, I told him " that Virgil 
possibly had his oversights as well as another author.” “ Ah ! 
Mr. Bickerstaff,” says he, “ yon would have another opinion of 
him, if you would read him in Daniel Heinsius’s edition. I 
have perused him myself several times in that edition,” con- 
tinued he ! “ and after the strictest and most . malicious 
examination, could find but two fiiults in him ; one of them is 
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lu the iEnoicls, where there nro two commas instencl of o 
parenthesis ; mid another in the lliird Gcoigic, where yon may 
find a semicolon tnmcd npsidc down.” “ Perhaps,” said I, 

“ these were not Virgil’s faults, but those of the transcriber. 

“ I do not design it,” sajo Tom, “ as a reflection on A’^irgil on 
the contrary, I Know that all the mmuiscripts declaim against 
such a punctuation. Oh ! Mr. Bickerstaif,” says ho, “ what 
would a man giro to sec ono simile of Virgil writ in his own 
hand?” I asked him which was the simile he meant; but 
was answered, any simile in Virgil. lie then (old me all the 
secret history in the commonwealth of learning ; of modem 
pieces that had the names of ancient authors annexed to them ; 
of all the books that were now writing or printing in the 
several parts of Emopc ; of many amendments which are 
made, and not yet published, and a thousand other particnlnrs, 
which 1 would not have my memory burdened with for a 
Vatican.* 

At length, being fully persuaded that I thoroughly admired 
him, and looked upon him as a piodigy of learning, he took his 
leave. I know several of Tom’s class, who aie professed 
admirers of Tasso, without understanding a word of Italian s 
and one in particular, that carries a Pastor Fkh in his pocket, 
in which, I am sure, he is acquainted with no other beauty hut 
the clearness of the character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all Tom Folio’s 
impertinences, hath greater superetrnctures and embellishments 
of Greek and Latiiij and is still more insupportable than the 
other, in the same degree as he is more learned. Of this land very 
often arc editors, commentators, interpreters, scholiasts, and 
critics ; and, in short, all men of deep learning without common 
sense. These persons set a greater valne on themselves for 
having found out the meaning of a passage in Greek, than 
upon the author for having nwitten it; nay, will allow the 
passage itself not to have any beauty in it, at the same time 
that they would he considered as the greatest men of the age, 
for having interpreted it. They will look with contempt on 
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the most beautiful poems that have been composed by any of 
tbeir contemporaries ; but will lock tliemselves up in their 
studies for a twelreraouth together, to correct, publish, and 
expound such trifles of antiquity, as a modem author would be 
contemned for. Men of the strictest morals, severest lives, and 
the gravest professions, will write volumes upon an idle sonnet, 
that is originally in Greek or Latin ; give editions of the most 
immoral authors ; and spin out whole pages upon the various 
readings of a lewd expression. All that can be said in excuse 
for them is, that their works snfhciently shew they have no 
taste of their authors ; and that what they do in this kind, is 
out of their great learning, and not out of any levity or lasoivi- 
onsness of temper. 

A pedant of this nature is wonderfiilly well described in six 
lines of Boilean, with which I shall conclude his character : 

Un Pedant cnyvrd do sa vnine science, 

Tout herissd de Grcc, tout bouffi d’arrognncc. 

Et qni do mille auteurs retonua mot pour mot, 

D.ans sa tbto entassez n'a souvent fait qn’un sot, 

Oroit qn’un livro fait tout, and qne sans Aristote 
La raison ne voit gouto, and ie bon sens rndote 

Brim-full of learning see that pedant stride, 

Bristling with horrid Greek, and puff’d with pride 1 
A thousand authors he in vain has read. 

And with their maxims stuff’d bis empty head ; 

And thinks that, without Aristotle’s rule. 

Reason is blind, and common sense a fool 


THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY. ’ 
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«— Nunquatn Llbortos gratior extat 
• Quhm sub rege pio. 

Never does Liberty appear moro amiable than under the govemmeut of a 
pious and good prince. 

I WAS walking two or three days ago in a very pleasant 
retirement, and amnsihg myself with the reading of that 
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ancient and beantifnl allegory, called “ The Table of 0^®-’ 

I was at last so tired with my walk, that I sat down to res 
myself npon a bench that stood in the midst of an agreeab o 
shade. The mnsic of the birds, that filled all the trees abon 
me, lulled me asleep before I was aware of it ; which was 
followed by a dream, that I impute in some measure to the 
foregoing author, who had made an impression npon my 
imagination, and put me into his own way of thinking. 

I fancied myself among the Alps, and, as it is natural in a 
dream, seemed every moment to bound from one summit to 
another, until at last, having made this airy progress over the 
tops of several mountains, I aixived at the very centre of those 
broken rocks and precipices. I here, methonght, saw a pro- ^ 
digious circuit of hills, that reached above the clouds, and 
encompassed a large space of ground, which I had a great 
curiosity to look into. I thereupon continued my former way 
of travelling through a great variety of winter scenes, until I 
had gained the top of these white mountains, which seemed 
another Alps of snow. I looked down firom hence into a 
spacious plain, which was surrounded on all sides by this 
mound of hills, and which presented me with the most agree- 
able prospect I had ever seen. There was a greater variety of 
colours in the embroidery of the meadows, a more lively green 
in the leaves and grass, a brighter crystal in the streams, tlian 
what I ever met with in any other region. The light itself 
had something more shining and glorious in it, than that o 
which the day is made in other places. I was wonderfully 
astonished at the discovery of such a paradise amidst the 
wildness of those cold, hoary landsldps which lay about it ; 
but found at length, that this happy region was inhabited by 
the goddess of Liberty ; whose presence softened the rigoiir-s. 
of the climate, enriched the barrenness of the soil, and more 
than supplied the absence of the sun. The place was covered 
r with a wonderful profusion of flowers, that, wifcliout being 
disposed into regular borders and parterres, grew promis- 
cuously ; and had a greater beauty in their natural luxurianoy 
and disorder, than they could have received from the checks 
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and restraints of art. Tiiere was a river that arose ont of the 
south-side of the mountain, that, by an infinite number of 
turnings and windmgs, seemed to visit every plant, and cherish 
the several beauties of the spring, with which the fields 
abounded. After having run to and fro in a wonderful variety 
of meanders, as unwilling to leave so charming a place, it at 
last throws itself into the hollow of a mountain ; from whence 
it passes under a long range of rocks, and at length rises in 
that part of the Alps where the inhabitants think is the first 
source of the lihUne. This river, after having made its 
progress through those free nations, stagnates in a huge lake 
at the leaving of them ; and no sooner enters into the regions 
of slavery, but it runs through them with an incredible 
rapidity, and takes its shortest way to the sea. 

I descended into the happy fields that lay beneath me, and 
in the midst of them beheld the goddess sitting upon a throne. 
She had nothing to enclose her but the bounds of her own 
dominions, and nothing over her head but the heavens. Every 
glance of her eye cast a track of fight wliere it fell, that 
revived the spring, and made all things smile about her. My 
heart grew cheerful at the sight of her ; and as she looked 
upon me, I found a certain confidence growing in me, and such 
an inward resolution as I never felt before that tima 

On the left hand of the goddess sat the Genius of the 
Commonwealth, with the cap of Liberty on her head, and in 
her hand a wand, like that with which a Roman citizen used to 
give his slaves their freedom. There was something mean and 
vulgar, but at the same time exceeding bold and daring, in her 
air ; her eyes were full of fire ; hut had in them such crafts of ^ 
fierceness and cruelty, as made her appear to me rather dread- 
ful than amiable. On her shoulders she wore a mantle, on 
which there was wrought a great confusion of figures, it 
flew in the wind, I could not discern the particulai- design of 
them, but saw wounds in the bodies of some, and agonies in 
the faces of others ; and over one part of it could read in 
letters of blood, “ The Ides of March.” 

On the right-hand of the goddess was the Genius of 
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Monarchy. ShewaB cloUicd in the whitest ermine, and 
a crown of tlm {mrest gold upon her head. In her .5^, 
hold a Bcoiitrc like that which is borne by the 
monarchs, A couple of tame lions lay crouching at her fee . 
Her countenance had in it a verj- grc.at majesty without any 
mixture of terror. Her voice was like the voice of nnange » 
filled with so much sweetness, accompanied with such an air 
of condcsceusiou, as tempered the awfnlness of her appearance, 
and equally inspired love and veuemtion into the hearts of all 
that beheld her. 

In the train of the goddess of Liberty were the Ecver.al Arts 
and Sciences, who all of them flonrished underneath her eye. 
One of them in particular made a greater figure thauanyof- 
the rest, who held n thunderbolt in her liand which had the 
power of melting, piercing, or breaking, every thing that stood 
in its way. Tlie name of this goddess was Eloquence. 

There were two other dependent goddesses, who made a very 
conspicuoUB figure in this blissful region. The first of them 
was seated upon a hill, that had every plant groiving out of it, 
which the soil was in its own nature capable of producing. 
The other was seated in a little island, that was covered with 
grooves of spices, olives and orange-trees ; and in a word, with 
the products of every foreign clime. The name of the first was 
Plenty, of the second Commerce. The first leaned her right 
arm upon a plough, and under her left held a huge horn, out 
of which she poured a whole aultemn of fruits. The other wore 
a rostral crown upon her head, and kept her eyes fixed upon a 
compass. 

I was wonderfully pleased in ranging through this delight- 
ful place, and the more so, because it was nob incumbered with 
fences and inclosures ; until at length, methought, I sprung 
from the ground, and pitched upon the top a hill, that pre- 
sented several objects to my sight which I had not before 
taken notice of. The winds that passed over this flowery 
plain, and through the tops of the trees which were full of 
blossoms, blew upon me in each a continued breeze of sweets, 
that I was wonderfully charmed with my situation. I here 
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E.w all the iimcr declivUks of that gi'ent circuit of mountains, 
whose outside was covered with snow, ovor-gi’own with huge 
forests of fir-trees, which indeed arc very frequently found m 
other parts of the Alps. These trees were inhabited by storks, 
that came thither in gi-eat flights from very distant quarters of 
the world. MeUmtghi, I was pleased in my dream to sec what 
became of these biids, when, upon leaving tlie places to which 
they make nn annual visit, they rise in great flocks so high 
until they are out of sight, and for that reason have been 
thought by some modern philosophers to take n flight to the 
moon. But my eyes were soon diverted from this prospect, 
when I observed two great gaps that led through this circuit 
of mountains, where guards and watches were posted day and 
night. Upon examination, I found that there were two 
formidable enemies encamped before each of these avennes, 
who kept the place in a perpetual alarm, and watched all 
opportunities of invading it. 

Tyranny was at the head of one of these armies, dressed in 
nn Eastern habit, and grasping in her hand nn iron sceptre. 
Behind her was Barbarity, with the garb and complexion of an 
Ethiopian ; Ignorance, with a turban upon her head ,- and 
Persecution holding up n bloody flag, embroidered with flower- 
de-luces. These were followed by Oppression, Poverty, Famine, 
Torture, and a dreadful train of appearances that made 
me tiemble to behold them. Among the baggage of this army, 

I could discover racks, wheels, chains, and gibbets, with all the 
instruments art could invent to make human nature miserable. 
Before the other avenue I saw Licentiousness, dressed in a 
garment not unlike the Polish cassock, and leading up a whole 
army of monsters, such as Clamour, with a hoai’te voice and an 
hundred tongues ; Confusion, with a misshapen body, and a 
thousand heads ; Impudence, with a forehead of brass ; -and 
Rapine, with hands of iron. The tumult, noise, and uproai in 
this quarter, were so very great, that they disturbed my imagi- 
nation more than is con.sistent with sleep, and by that means 
awaked me. 
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Idem infi-*’ !/•> JrdN'rtior nin?, 

8im«l |>“>' niaU , n<’ jeo idtn 

at Mu\ fic jKX’rn'v cam £cr»1*it ; 

Tau^ j^AUtU K lu £.c, tiai»iac fq ip=o miralttr. 

Nunjrwm idem faUmiur *, c*t 

C^«<*sa noa lu ulir^ul w «^idcrc SuffLiixin 

jVi6w C-iTUL ?ujTt-af', sx. Id, 

J^nfTcnu'i lia-* no more v>ii (ban n inct'^ctoAn uuen lie attcaiptaf to ^rritc 
xer£\"', and jMt Uo \? never happier than v.h(iu fcrvbbHoK » 6^ wneb 

)je ndinire iimnc)! and hi** rom|u»sU)oo*« And, indcid, tbi 5 is UiCr foiWc of 

every otio of its there js no man livjny who is not a Sufleanv JiJ ooe thing 
or other. 

I i'ESTEUDAy came hither* about tn-o honrs before the 
company generally make Uicir appearance, with a design to 
read over all the newspapers ; but, upon mj' sitting" down, I 
was accosted by Ned Softly, who .saw me from a vomer in the 
other end of tlie room, where I found he had been writing 
something. “ Mr, Bickeretafl’,” says lie, “ I obseiwe hy a late 
Paper of youis, tiiat you and I are just of a Iiuinonr ; for you 
must knoo’, of all impertinences, there is nothing which I so 
much hate as news. I never read n Gazette in my life ; and 
never trouble my liead about our nmiies, whether tliey win or 
lose, or in whut part of the world they lie encamped." YTith- 
out giving me time to reply, he drew a paper of verses out of 
his pocket, telling me, “ that he had something which would 
entertain me more agreeably ; and that lie would desire myjndg- 
ment upon evety line, for that wo had time enough before us 
until the company came in.” 

Ned Softly is a veiT pretty poet, and a gi'eat admirer of 
easy lines, lYaller is liis favourite : and as that admirable 
writer has the best and worst verses of any among our great 
English poets, Ned Softly, has got all the bad ones without 
book j which he repeals upon occasion, to shew his reading, 


wars Coflec-liouse. 
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and garnish his conversation. Ned is indeed a true English 
reader, incapable of relishing the great and masterly strokes 
of this art; but wonderfully pleased with the little Gothic 
ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, points, and 
quibbles, which are so frequent in the most admired of our 
English poets, and practised by those who want genius and 
strength to represent, after the manner of the ancients, 
simplicity in its natural beauty and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged in such a conversation, 
I was resolved to turn m}' pain into a pleasure, and to divert 
myself as well as I could with so very odd a fellow. “ You 
must understand,” says Ned, “ that the sonnet I am going to 
read to yon was written upon a lady, who shewed me some 
verses of her own making, and is, perhaps, the best poet of our 
age. But you shall hear it” 

Upon which he began to read as follows ; 

TO SIIHA ON SES 1NC031PAEASLE POEMS. 

I 

IVlien dress’d in lauiel wreaths yon shine, 

.f And tune yonr sott mclodions notes, 

You seem a sister o£ the Nine, 

Or Phoibus' self in petticoats. 

II. 

1 fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Yonr song you sing with so ranch art) 

Your pen w.as plucked from Cupid’s wing ; 

For, ah 1 it wounds mo like his dart. 

“ Why,” says I, “ this is a little nosegay of conceits, a very 
lump of salt : eveiy verse has something in it that piques ; and 
then the dart in the last line is certainly as pretty a sting in 
the tail of an epigram, for so I think you critics call it, as ever 
entered into the thought of a poet.” “ Dear Mr. Bickerstaff,” 
says he, shaking me by the hand, " everybody knows you to he 
a judge of these things ; and to tell you truly, I read over 
Eoscommon’s translation of 'Horace’s Art of Poetry’ three 
several times, before I sat down to write the sonnet which I 
have shown you. But you shall hear it again, and pray 
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second line ifc should be ‘ Yonr song jou sing ; or, Yon sing 
your song ? ’ Yon shall hear them both ; 

I fiincy, when yonr song you sing, 

(Tour song you sing with so much art) 
on 

1 fancy, when yonr song yon sing, 

(Yoii sing your song with so much art.) ” 


“ Truly,” said I, “ the turn is so natural either way, that 
you have made me almost giddy with it.” “ Dear sir,” said he, 
grasping me by the hand, “ yon hare a great deal of patience ; 
but pray what do you think of the next verse ? 


® Your pen was pluck’d from Cupid’s wing ” 

t( 

■y " Think ! ” says I ; “ I think you have made Cupid look like 
little goose.” “ That was my meaning, ” says he : “ I think the 
ridicule is well enough hit off. But we come now to the last, 
■which sums up the whole matter. 

For, ah 1 it wounds me like his dart. 


“■ Pray how do you like that A/i / doth it not make a pretty 

figure in that place ? A/i ! it looks as if I felt the dart, 

and cried out as being pricked with it. 

For, ah I it wounds me like his dart. 


“My Mend Dick Easy,” continued he, “assured me, he 
ould rather have written that AJi / than {o have beeu the 
ithor of the .ZEneid. He indeed objected, that I made Mira’s 
m like a quill in one of the lines, and like a dart in the other. 

luiit as to that ” “ Oh ! as to that,” says I, “ it is but sup- 

thising Cupid to he like a porcupine, and his quills and darts 
will be the same thing.” He was going to embrace me for the 
hint ; but half a dozen critics coming into the room, whose 
faces he did not like, he conveyed the sonnet into his pocket, 
and whispered me in the ear, “he would shew it me’ again as 
soon as his man had written it over fair.” 
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It lias always Iwcn my endeavour to distinguish between 
realities and appearances, and to sepai ate true merit from tb; 
pretence to it. As it hlinll ever be my study to make d’ 
coverios of tin's nature in lininnn life, and to settle the prop 
distinctions between the virtues and perfections of inankin^. 
and those false colours and resemblances of tlicm tliat shii- 
ahke in llic eyes of the vulgar; so I shall be more particular^ 
careful to scaich into the various merits and pretences of tlr 
learned world. This is the more necessary, because then 
seems to bo a general combination among the Pedants to 
cstol one another’s labours, and cry np one another’s parts j 
while men of sense, cither through that modesty Avhich is 
natural to them, or the scorn they hove for such triniig^ 
commendations, enjoy their stock of knowledge, like a liiddm 
treasure, with satisfaction and silence. Pedantry indeed in 
learning is like hjpocrisy in religion, a form of knowledn 
without the power of it ; that attracts the eyes of tu 
common people ; brealis out in noise and show ; and fmq 
its reword not from any inward plensuie that attends f. 
but fiom the praises and approbations which it receives fr/ 
men. _ '{• 

Of this shallow species theio is not a moie iiiiportimate, omp|j 
and conceited animal, than that which is genenilly known i 
the name of a Clitic. This, in the common acceptation Of (u 
word, is one that, without entering into the sense and soi^ f 
an author, has a few general rules, which, like mechar’ 
instruments, he applies to the works of ereiy writer ; an,' 
they quadrate with them, pronounces tlie author perfec* 
defective. He is master of a certain set of words, as <7 ^ 

Style, Fire, Phlegm, Easy, Natural, Turn, Senlimeni, and the 
like; which he varies, compounds, divides, and throws 
together, rn every part of ius discourse, without auy thought o 
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meaning. The marks yon may know him by are, an elevated 
eye, and dogmatical brow, a positive voice, and a contempt 
for every thing that comes out, whether he has read it or not. 
He dwells altogether in generals. He praises or dispraises in 
the Inmp. He shakes his head very frequently at the 
Pedantry of universities, and bursts into laughter when yon 
mention an author that is not Mown at 'Will’s. He hath 
formed his judgment upon Homer, Horace, and Virgil, not 
from their own works, but from those of Rapin and Bossu. 
He knows his own strength so well, that he never dares praise 
anything in which he has not a Pi-ench author for his 
voucher. 

"With these extraordinary talents and accomplishments, Sir 
Timothy Tittle piiis men in vogue, or condemns tliem to 
obscurity ; and sits as judge of life and death upon every 
author that appears in public. It is impossible to lepresent 
the pangs, agonies, and convnlsions, which Sir Timothy 
expresses in eveiy feature of his face, and muscle of his body, 
upon the reading of a bod poet 

About a week ago, I was engaged, at a friend’s house of 
mine, in an agreeable conversation with his wife and daughters, 
when, in the height of our mirth. Sir Timothy, who makes 
love to my friend’s eldest daughter, came in amongst us, 
puffing and blowing as if he had been very much out of breath. 
He immediately called for a chair, and desired leave to sit 
doivn without any further ceremony. I asked him, where he 
bad been ? whether he was out of order ? he only replied, tiiat 
he was quite spent, and fell a cursing in soliloquy. I could - 

hear him cry, "A wicked rogue An execrable wretch:^ 

Was there ever such a monster 1 ” The young ladies upon- 

this began to be affrighted, and asked, whether any one had' 
hurt him ? he answered nothing, but still talked to himself. 
“To lay the first scene,” says he, “in St. James’s-Park, and the 
last in Northamptonshire ! ” “ Is that all ? ” said I. “ Then I 
suppose you have been at the rehearsal of a play this morning.” 

“ Been ! ” says ho, “ I have been at Northampton, in the Park, 
in a lady’s bed-chamber, in a dining-room, every where ; the 
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rogae lia*? led me sucli n dance ” Though I conld scarce 

forbear laughing at his discourse, I told him I vras glad it 
was no worse, and that he was only metaphorically weaiy. “In 
short, sir,” says he, “ the author has not observed a single 
Unity in his whole play ; the scene shifts in every dialogue ; 
tlic villain has hurried me up and down at such a rate, that I 
am tired oft my legs.” I coidd not but observe with some 
pleasure, that the yonng lady whom he made love to, conceived 
n very just aversion towards him, upon seeing him so very 
passionate in trifles. And ns she had that natural sense, which 
makes her a better judge than a thousand critics, she began to 
rally him upon his foolish humour. “For my part,” says she, 

“ I never knew a play take that was written up to your rules, as 
you call them.” “ How, madam 1 ” says he, “ is that your 
opinion ? I am sure you have a bettor taste.” “ It is a pretty 
kind of magic,” says she, “ the poets hare, to transport an 
aadceaos /ivat phos to pheo rritbost th'O idJjp of o ocmb aad 
horses ; I could travel round the world at such a rate. It is 
such an entertainment as an enchantress finds when she fancies 
herself in a wood, or upon a mountain, at a feast, or a 
solemnity ; though at the same time she has never stirred out 
of her cottage.” “ Your simile, madam,” says Sir Timothy, "is 
by no means just.” “Pr.ay,” says she, “ let my similes pass mth- 
out a criticism. I must confess,” continued she, (for I found 
she was resolved to exasperate him) “I laughed very heartily 
at; the last new comedy which you foimd so much fault with.” 

“ But, madam,” says he, “you ought not to Imvo laughed ; and 
I defya'ny one to shew me a single rale that you could laugh 
by.” “Ought not to laugh!” says she; "pray who should 
hinder me?” “Madam,” says he, “there are such people in 
the world ns Eapiu, Uacier, and several others, that ought to 
have spoiled your miith.’’ “ I have heard,” says the yonng 
lady, “that your great ^critics nro always very bad poetg ; j 
fancy there is ns much difference between the works of the one ‘ 
and tho other, ns there is between the carriage of a dancing- 
master and a gentleman. I must confess,” continued she, «j 
would not be tionblod with so fine a judgment as yours is ; fjr 
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I find yon feel more vexation in a bad comedy, than I do in a 
deep tragedy.” “ JIadam,” says Sir Timothy, “ that is not 
my fault ; they should loam the art of writing.” “ For my 
part,” says the young lady, “I should think the greatest 
art in your writers of comedies is to please.” To please ! ” 
says Sir Timothy ; and immediately fell a-langhing. “ Truly,” 
says she, “ that is my opinion.” Upon this, he composed his 
countenance, looked upon his watch, and took his leave. 

I hear that Sir Timothy has' not been at my friend’s house 
since this notable conference, to the great satisfaction of the 
young lady, who. by this moans has got rid of a very imperti- 
nent fop. 


IN MEMOEIAM. 

No. 181. TUESDAY, June 6, 1710. [Steele.] 

Dies, ni fiillor, ndcst, quoin semper acorbnm. 

Semper honoratum, sio dii volmstis liabebo 

Vino. r. 49. 

And now the rising day renews the j car, 

A day for ever sad, for over dear. 

There are those among mankind, who can enjoy no relish 
of their being, except the world is made acquainted with 
all that relates to them, and think every thing lost that 
passes unobserved ; but others find a solid delight in stealing 
by the crowd, and modelling their life after such a manner, as 
is as much above the approbation ns the practice of the vulgar. 
Life being too rhort to give instances great enough of true 
friendship or good will, some sages have thought it pious to 
preserve a certain reverence for the Manes of their deceased 
friends ; and have withdrawn themselves from the rest of the 
world at certain seasons, to commemorate in their own thoughts 
such of their acquaintance who have gone before them out of 
this life. And indeed, when we are advanced in years, there is 
not a more pleasing entertainment, than to recollect in a 
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lion-, I had some sUght idea that he was locked tip there. My 
motlier catched me in her arms, and, transported beyond all 
patience of the silent grief she was before in, she almost 
smothered me in her embraces ; and told me, in a flood of 
tears, “ Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no 
more, for they were going to put him under ground, whence 
ho could never come to us again.” She was a very beautiful 
woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief 
amidst all the wildness of her transport, which, methought, 
struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, before I was 
- sensible of what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and has 
made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. The mind in 
infancy is, methinks, like the body in embryo, and receives 
impressions so forcible, that they are ns hard to be removed by 
reason, as any mark, with which a child is bom, is to be taken 
away by any future application. Hence it is, that good-nature 
in me is no merit ; but having been so irequently over- 
whelmed with her tears before I knew the cause of any affliction, 
or could draw defences from my own judgment. I imbibed 
commiseration, remorse, and an unmanly gentleness of mind, 
whibh has since insnared me into ten thousand calamities ; 
from whence I can reap no advantage, except it be, that, in 
such a humour as I am now in, I can the better indulge my- 
self in the softnesses of humanity, and enjoy that sweet 
anxiety which arises from the memory of past afflictions. 

We, that are very old, are better able to remember things 
which befel us in our distant youth, than the passages of later 
days. For this reason it is, that the companions of my strong 
and vigorous years present themselves more immediately to me 
in this office of sorrow. Untimely and unhappy deaths are 
what we are most apt to lament ; so little are we able to make 
it indifferent when a thing happens, though we know it must 
happen. Thus we groan under life, and bewail those who are 
relieved fi'om it. Every object that returns to our imagination 
raises different passions, according to the circumstances of 
their departure. Who can have lived in an army, and in a 
serious hour reflect upon the many gay and agreeable men that 
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might long have QourwheA in the arts of peace, and not join 
with, the imprecations of the fatherless and widow on the 
tyrant to whose ambition they fell sacrifices ? But gallant men, 
who are cut off by the sword, more rather our veneration than 
our pity ; and we gather relief enough from their own con- 
tempt of death, to make that no evil, which was approached 
with so much cheerfulness, and attended with so much honour. 
But when we turn our thoughts from the great parts of life on 
sucli occasions, and instead of lamenting those w'ho stood ready 
to give death to those from whom they had the fortnne to 
receive it ; I say, when we let onr thoughts wander from sneh 
noble objects, and consider the harock which is made among 
the tender and the innocent, pity enters with an unrai.ved soft- 
ness, and possesses all our souls at once. 

Here {were their words to expre.ss such sentiments with 
proper tenderness) I should record the beauty, innocence and 
untimely death, of the Hint object my eyes ever beheld with 
love. The beauteous virgin ! how ignorantly did she charni) 
how carelessly excel ! Oli Death 1 thou hast right to the bold, 
to the ambitious, to the high, and to the haughty ; but why 
this cruelty to tlie humble, to the meek, to the nndiscerning, 
to the thouglitless ? Hor age, nor business, nor distress, can 
erase tlie dear image from my imagination. In tiie same 
week, I saw her dressed for a ball, and in a shroud. How ill 
did the habit of death become the pretty triflor ? I still behold 

the smiling earth A large train of disasters were coming 

on to my memory, when my servant Imockcd at my closet-door, 
and interrupted me with a letter, attended with a hamper of 
wine, of the same sort with that wliich is to be put to sale, 
on Tlmreday nest, at Gairaway’s coffee-house. Upon the 
receipt of it, I sent for three of my friends. \Yo are so inti- 
mate, that \vc can (be company in whato^ er state of mind wo 
meet, and can entertain each other witljont cxpccling always to 
rejoice. The wine we found to bo generons and warming, but 
with such an heat as moved ns rather to bo cheerful than 
frolicTcsomo. It revived the spirits, without firing the blood. 
\i’o commended it nutll two of the clock this morning j and 
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haring to-day met a little before dinner, we found, that though 
we drank two bottles a man, we had much more reason to 
recollect than forget what had passed the night before. 


CONSTANCY. 

Ko. 192. SATURDAY, Jot,y 1, 1710. [Addison.] 

Teoum vivcrc araem, tccnm obcam Jibens 

Hon, 3 Od. IX. 

Gladly I 

'Witli tbco would live, with tbco would dio. 

■ Some years since I was engaged with a coachful of friends tc 
take a journey as far as the Land’s End. We were very well 
pleased with one another the first day ; every one endeavouring 
to recommend himself by his good humour, and complaisance 
to the rest of the company. This good correspondence did not 
last long i one of our party was soured the veiy first evening 
by a plate of butter, which had not been melted to his mind, 
and which spoiled his temper to such a degree, that he con- 
tinued upon the fret to the end of our j’ourney. A second fell 
oS from his good humour the next morning, for no other 
reason, that I could imagine, but because I chanced to step 
into the coach before him, and place myself on the shady side. 
This, however, was but my own private guess ; for he did not 
mention a word of it, nor indeed of anything else, for] throe 
days following. The rest of our company held out very near 
half the way, when on a sudden Mr. Sprightly fell asleep ; and 
instead of endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as he had 
hitherto done, carried himself with an unconcerned, careless, 
drowsy behaviour, until we came to onr last stage. There wore 
three of us who still held up our heads, and did all we could to 
make onr journey agreeable ; but, to my shame be it spoken, 
about three miles on this side Exeter, I was taken with an 
imaooonntable fit of sullenness, that hung upon me for above 
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threescore miles ; irhetlirr it were for wont of respect, or fTGta 
RH accidcntnl trend upon my foot, or from n foolicli maids 
calling me “The old gentlcinnn,” I cannot tell. In short, 
Ihtre was but one who kept his good hnmoiir to the Land s 
End. 

There was another coach that went along vritli u', in whic 
I likewise obserred, that there were many secret jc.alonB!C2j 
heart-buniing?, and animositic.s ; for when wc joined com- 
panies at night, I conld not but take notice that the passengers 
neglected their own company, and studied how to make them- 
selves esteemed hj ns, who were altogether strangers to them ; 
until at length they grew so well aegnainted with ns, that they 
liked us as little as they did one another. lYlicn I reflect npou 
this journey, I often fancy it to be a picture of human h'fc, m 
respect to the several friendships, contracts, and alliances, that 
are made and dissolved in the several periods of it, Tim most 
deliglitful and most lasting engagements are generally those 
which pass between man and woman ; and yet upon '^hat 
trifles are they weakened, or entirely broken ! Sometimes the 
parties fly asunder even in the midst of conrtship, and some- 
times grow cool in the very honey-month. Some separate 
before the fiist child, and some after tho flftb ; others continne 
good imtil thirt}', others until forty ; while some few, whose 
souls are of an happier make, and better fitted to one another, 
travel on together to the end of their journey in a continual 
intercourse of Idnd ofiices, and mntnal endearments. 

'When we thorofoie choose onr companions for life, if wc 
hope to keep both them and ourselves in good hmnonr to tho 
last stage of it, we must be extremely careful in the choice wo 
make, as well ns in the conduct on our own pari. "When tho 
persons to whom we join ourselves can stand an examination, 
and bear the scrutiny ; when they mend upon our acqnaintanee 
with them, and discover new beauties, the more we search Inft 
their charactere ; our love uill naturally rise in proportion tc 
their perfections. 

But because there ore very few possessed of snob accomplish- 
ments of body and mind, we ought to look after tliose qnalifi- 
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cations both in onrselves and others, wliich are indispensably 
necessary towards this happy union, and which are in the powei 
of every one to acquire, or at least to cultivate and improve. 
These, in my opinion, are checifulness and constancy. A 
cheerful temper joined with innocence will make beauty attrac- 
tive, knowledge debghtful, and wit good-natuied. It will 
lighten siclcness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity ; and render deformity itself 
agreeable. 

Constancy is natural to persons of even tempers and uniform 
dispositions ; and may be acquired by those of the greatest 
fickleness, violence, and passion, who consider seriously the 
terms of union upon which they come together, the mutual 
interest in which they are engaged, with all the motives that 
ouglit to incite their tenderness .and compassion towards those, 
who have their dependence upon them, and are embarked with 
them for life in the same state of happiness or misery. 
Constancy, when it grows in the mind upon considerations of 
this nature, becomes a moiwl virtue, and a kind of good- 
nature, that is not snbjectto any change of health, age, fortune, 
or any of those accidents, which are apt to unsettle the best 
dispositions that are founded rather in constitution than in 
reason. Where such a constancy as tins is wanting, the most 
inflamed passion may fall away into coldness and indifference, 
and the most melting tenderness degenerate into hatred and 
aversion. I shall conclude this paper with a story, that is very 
well known ui the North of England. 

About thirty years ago, a packet-boat that had several 
passengers on board was cast away upon a rock, and in so great 
danger of sinking, that all who were in it endeavoured to save 
themselves as well as they could ; though only those who could 
swim well had a bare possibihty of doing it. Among tlie 
passengers there were two women of fashion, who, seeing 
themselves in snoh a disconsolate condition, begged of their 
husbands not to leave them. One of them chose rather to die 
with his wife, than to forsake her ; the other, though he was 
moved with the utmost compassion for liis wife, told her, “ that . 
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^ien trs’e, how drcdtol tUo dSaoo ! 

meatiouiii" ojio nno,, “^quamtance, who complained to me 
“ had long depended, thufcTe' 
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found liis labour and perseverance in his patron’s service and 
interests wholly inefTcctunl ; and he thought now, after Ins best 
years were spent in a professed adherence to him and his 
fortunes, he should in the end be forced to break with him, and 
give over all farther e.tpeetations from him. He sighed, and 
ended his discourse, by .siying, “ You, lIi-. Censor, some time 
ago, gave us your thoughts of the behaviour of great men to 
their creditors. Tin’s sort of demand upon them, for what they 
invite men to e.vpect, is a debt of honour ; which, according to 
custom, they ouglit to be most careful of paying, and would be 
a worthy subject for a Lucubration.” 

Of all men living, I think, I am the most proper to treat of 
this matter ; becance, in the character and employment of the 
Censor, I have had encouragement so infinitely above my desert, 
that what I say cannot possibly be supposed to arise from 
peevishness, or any disappointment in that kind, which I myself 
have met with. "When we consider Patrons and their Clients, 
those who receive addresses, and those who are addressed to, it 
must not be undei'stood that the dependents ai’e such as are 
Avorthloss in their natures, abandoned to any rice or dishonour, 
or such as without a call tlirast themselves upon men in power ; 
nor when we say Patrons, do we mean such as have it not in 
their power, or have no obligation, to assist their friends ; but 
wo speak of such leagues where there arc power and obligation 
on the one part, and merit and expectation on the other. 
Were we to be very particular on this subject, I take it, that 
the division of Patron and Client may include a third part of our 
nation. The want of merit and real worth will strike out 
about ninety-nine in the hundred of these ; and want of ability 
in the Patron ivill dispose of ns many of that ordei\ Sc, who 
out of mere vanity to be applied to, will take up another’s time 
audfortune in his service, Avhereheliasno prospect of returning 
it, is as much more unjust, as those who took up my friend the 
Upholder’s goods without paying him for them ; I say, he is 
as much more unjust, as our life and time is more valuable 
than onr goods and movables. Among many whom yon see.- 
about the great, there is a contented well-pleased set, who seem 
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to like the attendance for its own sake, and are early at the 
abodes of the powerful, out of mere fashion. This sort o 
vanity is as well grounded, as if a man should lay aside his 
own plain suit, and dress himself lyi in a gay hreiy o 
another. 

There arc many of this species who exclude others of jas 
expectations, and make those proper dependents appear im- 
jiatient, because they are not so cheerful as those who expec 
nothing. I have made use of the peuny-post for the instruc- 
tion of these voluntary slaves, and informed them, that they 
will never be provided for ; but the)' double their diligence 
upon admonition. T7ill Afterday has told his friends, that he 
was to have the next thing, these ten years ; and Harrj 
Linger has been fourteen, within a month, of a considerab e 
office. However the fantastic complaisance which is paid to 
them, may blind the great fiom seeing themselves in a jost 
light ; they must needs, if thej' in the least reflect, at some 
times, have a sense of the injustice they do iu raising in others 
a false expectation. But this is so coiumou a piactice in an 
the stages of power, that there are not more cripples come out 
of the wars, tliau from the attendance of Patrons. Xou see in 
one a settled melancholy, in anotlier a bridled rage ; a tbird 
has lost his memory, and a fourth his whole constitution and 
humour. In a word, when you see a particular cast of mind or 
body, which looks a little upon the distracted, yon may be sure, 
the poor gentleman has fonueilj- had great friends. For this 
reason, I have thought it a prudent thing to take a nephew of 
mine out of a lady’s service, wliere he was a page, and have 
bound him to a shoe-maker. 

But what, of all the humours imdor the sun, is the most 
pleasant to consider is, that you see some men lay, ns it were, 
a set of acquaintance by them, to converse with wlicn they are 
out of employment, who had no ellcctof their powei when they 
were in. Here Patrons and Clients both make the most fantas- 
tical figure imaginable. Priendship indeed is most manifested 
iu ndvereity ; but I do not know how to behave mj'Bolf to a 
man, who thinks mo his friend at no other time but that 
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Dick Reptiic of onr clnb bad this in liis iiead the other night, 
iviicn he said, “ I am afraid of ill news, when I am visited hy 
an}’ of my old friends." These Patrons are a little like 
some fine gentlemen, who spend all their hours of gaiety 
with their wenches, but when they fall sick will let no one 
come near them but their wives. It seems, truth and 
honour iire companions too sober for prosperity. It is certainly 
the most black ingratitude, to accept of a man’s best endea- 
vours to be pleasing to you, and return it with indiflerence. 

I am so much of this mind, that Dick Eastconrt the comedian, 
for coming one night to our club, though he laughed at us all 
the time he was there, shall have our company at his play on 
Thursday. A. man of talents is to bo favoured, or never 
admitted. Let the ordinary world truck for money and wares ; 
but meu of spirit aud conversation should in every kind do 
others as much pleasure as they receive from them. But men 
are so taken up witii outward ftiuns, tliat they do not consider 
their actions ; else how should it be, that a man should deny 
tliat to the entreaties, and almost tears of an old friend, whicli 
he shall solicit a new one to accept of ? I rememhor when I 
first came out of StaEfordshke, I had an intimacy with a man 
of qnulity, in whose gift there fell a very good employment. 
All the town cried, “ There’s a thing for Sir. Bickerstaff ! ” 
when, to my great astonislunent, I found my Patron had been 
forced upon tuenty artifices to surprise a man with it, who 
never thought of it : hut sure, it is a degine of murder to amuse 
men with vain hopes. If a man takes away another’s life, 
where is the difierence, whether he does it by taking away the 
minutes of his time, or the drops of his blood ? But indeed, 
such as have hearts barren of kindness are served accordingly - 
by those whom they employ ; and pass their lives away with 
an empty show of civility for love, and an insipid intercourse 
of a commerce in which their affections are no way concerned. 
But, on the other side, how beautiful is the life of a Patron 
who performs his duty to his inferiors ? A worthy merchant, 
who employs a crowd of artificers ? A gieat lord, w'ho is 
generous and merciful to the several necessities of his tenants ? 
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A conrfcier, who nses bis credit and power for the welfare of 
friends ? These have in tlicir several stations a qnich reh® 
the exquisite pleasure of doing good. In a word, good 
are like the Guardian Angels of Plato, who ai-e ever 
unseen, in the care of their wards ; but ill Patrons are hke 
Deities of Epicurns, supine, indolent, and imconcemed, t ioHo 
they see mortals in storms and tempests, even while t loy 
olfering incense to their power. 


THE mSTOEY OF CMUA. 

No. 198. SATURDAY, Junv 15, 1710. [Steei-eJ 

Qimlo sit id quod ninas cclcri ciroiimspico menfe, 

Et toa Iresuro substrate coUa jugo , 

OviB. Bern, Amor. i. oJ. 

Ou your ctoice deliberate, nos rastly yield 
A willing neck to Uyinon’s galling joke. 

It is not necessary to look back into the first years of th’® 
young lady, whose story is of consequence only as her hfo 
lately met with passages very imcomraon. She is now m 
twentieth year of her age, and owes a strict, but chcoria 
education, to the care of an aunt ; to whom she was rccota- 
mended by her dying father, whose decease was hastened by 
an inconsolable affliction for the loss of her mother. 

As Caslia is the offspring of the most generous passion that 
has been known in otir age, she is adorned with ns much beauty 
and grace ns the most celebrated of her sex possess ; but her 
domestic life, moderate fortune, and religions education, gave 
her but little opportunity, and Jess inclination, to be admired 
in public assemblies, Iler abode has been for some years at a 
convenient distance from thocatbednd of Et Paul’s-, where her 
aunt and she chose to reside for the ndviintago of that napturons 
cay of devotion, winch gives ecstasy to the plonsnrcs of inno- 
cence, and, hi some rata.stiro, is the iwmodinfe possession of 
tliOMc lieavenly enjoynioala Ibr wln'eit they ain /wldi-(">sed. 
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As you may trace the usual thoughts of men in their 
countenances, there appeared in the face of Creha a cheerfulness, 
tlio constant companion of unaflected virtue, and a gladness, 
wliich is as inseparable from true piety. Her every look and 
motion spoke the peaceful, mild, resigning, humble inhabitant, 
that animated her beauteous body. Her air discovered her 
body a mere machine of her mind, and not that her thoughts 
were employed in studying graces and attractions for her 
person. Such was Cmlia, when she was first seen by Pnla- 
mede at her usual place of worship. Palamcdc is a young man 
of two-and-twcnty, well-fashioned, learned, genteel and dis- 
creet ; the son and heir of a gentleman of a very great estate, 
and himself possessed of a plentiful oue by the gift of an uncle. 
He became enamoured with Cmlia ; and after having learned 
her habitation had address enough to communicate his passion 
and circumstances with such an air of good kense and integrity, 
as soon obtained permission to visit and profess his incli- 
nations towards her. Palamede’s present fortune and futui'o 
expectations were no way prejudicial to his addresses ; but 
after the lovers had passed some time in the agreeable enter- 
tainments of a successful courtship, Cmlia one day took 
occasion to interrupt Palamcde, in the midst of a very pleasing - 
discourse of the happiness he promised himself in so accom- 
plished a companion j and, assuming a serious air, told him, 
there was another heart to be won before he gained hers, which 
was that of his father. Palamede seemed much distm-bed at 
the overture ; and lamented to her, that his father was one of 
those too provident parents, who only place their thoughts 
upon bringing riches into their families by marriages, and are 
wholly insensible of all other considerations. But the strict- 
ness of Caslia’s rules of life made her insist upon this demand ; 
and the son, at a proper hour, communicated to his father the 
circumstances of his love, and the merit of the object. The 
next day the father made her a visit. The beauty of her • 
person, the fame of her virtue, and a certain irresistible charm 
in her whole behaviour, on so tender and delicate an occasion, 
wrought so much upon him, in spite of all prepossessions, that 
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comfort of the other. How bitter, Heaven ! how hitter is my 
portion ! How much have I to say ! but the infant which I 
bear about me stirs with my agitation, I am, Palamede, to 
live in shame, and this creature be heir to it. Farewell for 
ever ! ’’ 


MATEIMONY. 


No. 200. THURSDAY, July 20, 1710. [Steele.] 

Having devoted the greater part of my time to the service 
of the fair sex ; I must ask pardon of my men coirespondents, 
if I postpone their commands, when I have any from the 
ladies which lie unanswered. That which follows is of im- 
portance. 


“ Sir, 

“ Ton cannot think it strange if I, who know little 
of the world, apply to you for advice in the weighty affair of 
matrimony ; since you yourself have often declared it to be 
of that consequence as to require the utmost deliberation. 
Without farther preface, therefore, give me leave to tell you, 
that my father at his death left me a fortune sufficient to make 
me a match for any gentleman. My mother, for she is still 
alive, is very pressing with me to marry ; and I am apt to 
think, to gratify her, I shall venture upon one of two gentle- 
men, who at this time make their addresses to me. My 
request is, that you would direct me in my choice ; which that 
yon may the better do, I shall give yon their characters ; and, 
to avoid confusion, desire yon to call them by the names of 
Philander and Silvius. Pliilandcr is .young, and has a good 
estate ; Silvius is as young, and lias a bettor. The former has 
nan a liberal education, has seen the town, is retired 


jrom 


mucr^given^to^n!^ the country, is a man of few words, and 
given to books. The latter was brought up under his 
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father’s eye, -srho gave him just learning enough to enable him 
to keep his accounts ; but made him withal very expert in 
country business, such as ploughing, sowing, buying, selling, 
and the like. They are both very sober men, neither of their 
persons is disagreeable, nor did I know which to prefer until 
I had heard them discourse ; when the conversation of 
Philander so much prevailed, as to give him the advantage 
with me, in all other respects. My mother pleads strongly for 
Silvius ; and uses these arguments : that ho not only has the 
larger estate at present, but by his good husbandry and 
management increases it daily : that his little knowledge in 
otlier affairs will make him easy and tractable ; whereas, 
according to her, men of letters know too much to make good 
husbands. To part of this, I imagine, I answer effectually, by 
saying, Philander’s estate is large enough ; that they who 
think two thousand pounds a year sufficient, make no 
difference between that and three. I easily believe him less 
conversant in those affairs, the knowledge of which she so 
much commends in Silvias ; but I think them neither so 
necessary, or becoming a gentleman, as the accomplishments 
of Philandei’. It is no great character of a man to say, he 
rides in his coach and six, and understands as much as he who 
follows the plough. Add to this, that the conversation of 
these sort of men seems so disagreeable to me, that though 
they make good bailiffs, I can hardly be persuaded they can 
be good companions. It is possible I may seem to have odd 
notions, yhen I say, I am not fond of a man only for being of, 
what is called, a thriving temper. To conclude, I own I am 
at a loss to conceive, how good sense should make a man an ill 
husband, or conversant with books less complaisant. 

“ OiBLlA.” 

The resolution which this lady is going to take, she 
may very well say, is founded on reason; for, after the 
necessities of life are served, there is no manner of competition 
between a man of a liberal education and an illiterate. Men 
are nob altered by their circumstances, but as they give them 
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oppnrtnnitics of exerting ivhnt they nre in lhom?elre? i o 
jHJS^erfnl clovTO is n tyrant in the most ugly form ho enn 
possibly tippenr. Tlicrc lies n fceming objection in the 
thoughtfni rniinncr of Philp-ndcr : bnt let her consider, which 
she filmll ofloner Imvc occarton to rnsli. thot Philander wonld 
ppealr, or Silvitis liolil his longno. 

The tram of my discourse is prevented by the urgent haste 
of anollier corrosjKindenL 

" Mn. Biokehstaff, 

" Tin’s comes to j-ou from one of those virgins of 
twenty-five 3Tar3ol(l and upwards, that jou, liken patron of the 
distrecsed, proniioed to jirovidc for ; who makes it her humble 
request, that no ocaim'oiial stories or sabjec(.s 7nay, as they have 
for three or four of yonr last clays, prevent your publishing the 
c-chcmc you have communicated to Amanda ; for every day 
and lionr is of the greatest conscqnenco to damsels of so 
advanced an ago. Bo quick, then, if you intend to do any 
service for j'our admirer, 

“ Diana Foreoast.” 

In this important niTair, I have not neglected the proposals - 
of others. Among them is the following sketch of a lottery 
for persons. Tlie author of it has proposed very ample en- 
couragement, not only' to myself, but also to diaries Lillie 
and .John Morphow. If_the matter beare, I shall not be unjust 
to bis merit : I only desire to enlarge bis plan ; for whicli 
purpose I lay it before tlic town, ns well for the improvement 
as the encouragement of it. 


TItn AMCABLE CONTRIBUTION FOR RAISING THE 
FORTUNES OF TEN TOUNG LADIES. 

to raise one hundred thousand 
tRonsand^fi™ advance for each lady two 

of the ifdL ®““’ '^“Sether with one 
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Kiich restrictions hereafter mentioned. And in case they do 
not like, tlion cither party that lefuses shall be cntaled to one 
thoubniid pounds only, and the remainder to him or her that 
slmll be willing to many, the man being first to declare his 
mind. But it is provided, that if both parties shall consent to 
have one another, the gentleman shall, before he leceives the 
money thus raised, settle one thousand pounds of the same in 
substantial hands (who shall be as trustees for the said ladies), 
and shall have the whole and sole disposal of it for her nse 
only. 

“ Note, each party shall have three months’ time to consider, 
after an interview had, which shall be within ten days after 
the lots arc drawn. 

“ Note also, the name and place of abode of the prize shall 
bo placed on a proper ticket. 

“ Item, they shall be ladies that have had a liberal education, 
between fifteen and twenty-three; all genteel, witty, and of 
unblameablc characters. 

The money to be raised shall bo kept in an iron bos ; and 
when there shall be two thousand subscriptions, which amounts 
to five hundred jiounds, it shall bo taken out and put into a 
i/oldsiniih's hand, and the note made payable to the proper 
lady, or her assigns, with a clause therein to hinder her from 
receiving it, until the fortunate person that draws her shall 
first sign the note, and so on until the whole sum is subscribed 
for : and as soon as one hundred thousand subscriptions are' 
completed, and two hundred crowns more to pay the charges, 
the lottery shall be drawn at a piopcr jilace, to be appointed a 
fortnight befoi-e the drawing. 

“ iVofc, Mr, BickerstalT objects to the marriageable years 
here mentioned ; and is of opinion, they should not commence 
until alter twenty-three. But he appeals to the loained, both 
of IVarwick Lane and Bisliopsgatc Street,* on this subject." 

• Tlic College of riiy^'ciins met at that time in Warwick Lane, and tlia 
Eojal Society at Greskatn College, in Bisliopsgatc Street 
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AMJUTION. 

No. 202. TUESDAY, Jury 25, 1710. [STEEiiE.j 

Est. liic, 

Eat Dlubria, animus si to non doficit aquus. 

Hon 1 Ep. XI. 

True liappinoss is to no spot confin’d : 

If joii preserve a firm and equal mind, 

’Tis hole, 'tis there, .md every where — . 

This afternooa I went to visit a gentleman of ray acquaint- 
ance at Mile-End ; and {lassing fclirongli'Steimey chnrcli-yard, 
I could not forbear entertaining myself with the inscriptions 
on the tombs and graves. Among others, I observed one with 
this notalilc memorial : 

“ Hr.iiE liins THi: nony or T. B.” 

This fanatical desire, of being remembered only by the tvro 
first letters of a name, led me into the contemplation of the 
vanity and imperfect attainments of ambition in general. 
TThen I run back in my imagination all the men whom I have 
ever known and conversed with in my whole life, there are but 
very few who have not used their faculties iu the pursuit of 
what it is impossible to acquire ; or left the possession of what 
they might have been, at their setting out, masters, to search 
•for it where it was out of their reach. In this thought it was 
nob possible to forgot the instance of Pyrrhus, who proposing 
to himself in discourse with a philosopher, one, and another, 
and another conquest, was asked, wliat he would after all that ? 
“ Then,” says the king, “we will make merry.” Ho was well 
answered, “What hinders you doing that in the condition you 
are already ? ” The restless desire of exerting themselves 
above the common level of mankind is not to be resisted in 
some tempera; and minds of (his make maybe observed in 
every condition of life. 'Where such men do not make to 
thomsclves, or meet with employment, the soil of their con- 
stitution runs into tares and weeds. An old friend of mine. 
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who lost (I major’s post forty years ago, and quitted, has ever 
since studied maps, encampments, retreats, and counter- 
marches ; with no other design but to feed his spleen and 
ill-hnmour, and famish himself with matter for aigmug ag.ainst 
all the successful actions of others. He that, at his first 
setting out in the world, was the gayest man in our regiment ; 
ventured his life with alacrity, and enjoyed it with satisfaction ; 
encouraged men below him, and was courted by men above 
him, has been ever since tlie most froward creature breathing. 
His warm complexion spends iteelf now only in a general 
spirit of contradiction ; for which ho watches all occasions, 
and is in his conversation still miinj, treats all men like 
enemies, with every other impertinence of a speculative 
warrior. 

He, that observes in himself this natural inquietude, sliould 
take all imaginable care to put his mind in some method of 
gratification ; or ho will soon find himself gi'ow into the con- 
dition of this disappointed major. Instead of courting proper 
occasions to rise above others, he will bo ever studious of 
pnlling others down to him : it being the common refuge of 
disappointed ambition, to ease themselves by detraction. It 
would be no great argument against ambition, that there are 
such mortal things in the disappointment of it ; but it cer- 
tainly is a forcible exception, that there can be no solid 
happiness in the success of it. If wc value popular praise, it 
is in the power of the meanest of the people to disturb us by ‘ 
calumny. If the fame of beiug happy, wc cannot look into a 
village, but we see crowds in actual possession of what we 
seek only the appearance. To this may be added, that theie 
is I know not what malignity in the minds of ordinaiy men, 
to oppose you in what they see yon fond of ; and it is a certain 
exception against a man’s leceiving applause, that he visibly 
courts it. However, thisps not only the passion of great and 
undertaking spirits ; but you see it in the lives of such as, one 
would believe, were far enough removed from the ways of ^ 
ambition. The rural esquires of this nation even eat and 
think ont of vanity. A vain-glorious fox-hunter shall enter- 
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tain half a county, for the ostentation of his beef and beer, 
without the least aflection for any of the crowd abont him. 
lie feeds them, because he thinks it a snperiority over them 
that ho does so ; and they devow him, because they know he 
treats them out of insolence. TJiis indeed is ambition in 
grotesque ; but mny figure to ns the condition of jxiliter men, 
whoto only pursuit is glory. lYhen the superior acts out of a 
principle of vanity, the dependent will be sure to allow it liim ; 
because be knows it destructive of tho very applause which is 
courted by the man who favours him, and consequently makes 
him nearer himself. 

But as every man living lias more or less of this incentive, 
which makes men impatient of an inactive condition, and 
urges men to attempt what may tend to tlieir reputation ; it 
is absolutely necessary they should form to tlieniselves an 
ambition, which is in every man's power to gratify. TJiiS 
ambition would be iudojieudeut, and would consist only in 
acting wliat, to a man's own mind, appears most gieat and 
laudable. It is a pursuit in the power of every man, and is 
only a regular prosecution of what lie himself approves. It is 
what can bo interniptcd by no outward aecidents for no man 
can bo robbed of bis good intention. One of our society of 
the Trumpet * therefore started last niffht a notion, which 1 
thought hod reason in it. "It is, methiuks,” said he, "an 
unreasonable thing, that honest virtue should, as it seems to 
be at present, be confined to a certain order of men, and be 
attainable by none but tho':e Avhom fortune has elevated to the 


most conspicuous stations. I would have everj tiling to bo 
esteemed os heroic, which is great and uncomrnoii in the 
circumstances of the man who performs it.” I’lnis there 
would be no viitue in ],ninnn life, which cvciy one of the 
species woiild not have a pretence to arrive at, and an ardency 
M is not in om- power, let ns bo as littk 

rie? IT noeess.-iry that a man 

aliould be neb, to bo geuerons ? ir we measured by tho quaUty 
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and not the quantity of things, the particulars which accom- 
pany an action is what should denominate it mean or great. 
The highest station of human life is to bo attained by each 
man that pretends to it : for any man can be as valiant, as 
generous, as w’ise, and as merciful, as the faculties and oppor- 
tunities which he has from heaven and fortune will permit. 
Ho that can say to himself, “ I do as much good, and am as 
virtuous as my most earnest endeavours will allow me,” what- 
ever is his station in the world, is to himself possessed of the 
highest honour. If ambition is not thus turned, it is no other 
than a continual succession of anxiety and vexation. But 
when it has this cast, it invigorates the mind j and the con- 
sciousness of its own worth is n reward, which is not in the 
power of envy, reproach, or detraction, to take from it. Thus 
the seat of solid honour is in a man’s o^vn bosom ; and no 
one can want support who is in possession of an honest con- 
science, but ho who would suffer the reproaches of it for other 
greatness. 


YAGAEIES OE EOETUNE. 

Ho. 203. THURSDAY, Jonv 27, 1710. [Steele.] 

Ut tu fortunam, sic nos tiO, Colso, feremus. 

Hon. 1 Ep. vUL 

As Celsus bears this cbaiigo of fortune. 

So mtII his friends bear him. 

It is natural for the imaginations of men, who lead their 
lives in too solitary a manner, to piey upon themselves, and 
form from their own conceptions, beings and things which have 
no place in nature. This often makes an adept ns much at a 
loss, when ho comes into the world, as a mere savage. To 
avoid therefore that ineptitude for society, which is frequently 
the fault of ns scholars, and has, to men of understanding and 
breeding, something much more shocking and untractable than 
rusticity itself ; I take care to visit all public solemnities, and 
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po into afisemblies ns often as iny Rtudie.s will permit, TUie 
bcinp tlserefure tlie fir.«t dny of the drawing of ibc lottery, I 
did not neirlcct ^ponding a l•onRide^abIo time in tbe crowd : 
but ah much a philosopher ils f pretend to be. I could not but 
look with a hort of s’cneration upon the two boy.h * who receiied 
the tickets from the whcelE, ns the impartial and equal dis- 
jionhers of the (ortunes w hich were to be distributed among the 
crowd, who all stood expecting the Fame chance. It seems at 
fii-st thought very wonderful, tho! one pa«sion should so 
universally have tlic pre-eminence of another in the possession 
of men’.s minds, as that in this case all in general have a secret 
hope of the great ticket : and }ct fear in another instance, as 
m going into a battle, shall have so little influence, as that, 
though each man believes tbere will be many thousands slain, 
each IS confident he liiniself shall esenpa This certainly pro- 
ceeds from our vanity ; for every man sees abundance in him- 
self that deserves reward, and nothing which should meet w'itli 
mortification. 

But of all the adventurers that filled the hall, there was 
one who stood by me, who I could not but fancy expected 
the thousand pounds po annum, as a mere justice to his parts 
and industry. He had his pencil and table-book ; and wras, 
at tbe drawing of each lot, counting how much a man with 
seven tickets was now nearer the great prize, by the strik- 
ing out another, and another competitor. This man was of 
the most particular constitution I Lad ever observed ; his 
jiassions rvere so active, that he worked in the utmost stretch 
of hope and fear. IVlien oiro rival fell before him, you might 
see a gleam of triumph in hiscouutonauce • which immediately 
vaniched at the approach of another, "ighat added to the 
particularity of this man was, that he every moment cast a 
look either upon the commissioners, the wheels, or tho boys. I 
gently whispered him, and asked, " when he thought the 
thousand pounds would come up ? ” " Pugh,” says he, " who 
knows that ? ” And then looks upon a little list of his own , 

■* Blue coat boys •nerc selected to draw oat the tiuketa. 
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tickets, wMcli were pretty high in their numbers, and said ib 
would not come this ten days. This fellow will have a good 
eliauce, though not that wliich he has put his heart on. The 
man is mechanically turned, and made for getting. The 
simplicity and eagerness which he is in, aigues an attention to 
his point ; though what he is labouring at does not in the 
least contribute to it Were it not for such honest fellows as 
these, the men who govern the rest of their species would have 
no tools to work with ; for the outward show of the world is 
carried on by such as cannot find ont that they are doing 
nothing. I left my man with gi-cat reluctance, seeing the 
care he took to observe the whole conduct of the persons con- 
cerned, and compute the inequality of the chances with his 
own hands and eyes. “ Dear sir,” said I, " they must rise 
early that cheat you.” “Ay,” said he, “there is nothing like 
a man’s minding his business himself.” “It is very true,” 
said I ; “ the master’s eye makes the horse fat.” 

As much the greater number are to go without jirizes, it is 
but very expedient to turn our lecture, to the forming just 
sentiments on the subjects of fortune. One said this morning, 

“ that the chief lot, he was confident, would fall upon some 
puppy;” but this gentleman is. one of those wrong tempers, 
who approve only the unhappy, and have a natural prejudice 
to the fortunate. But, as it is certain that there is a great 
meanness in being attached to a man purely for his fortune ; 
there is no less a meanness in disliking him for his happiness. 
It is the same perverseness under different colours ; and both 
these resentments arise from mere pride. 

True greatness of mind consists in valuing men apart from 
their circumstances, or according to their behaviour in them. 
"Wealth is <a distinction only in traffic ; but it must not be 
allowed as a recommendation in any other particular, but only 
just as it is applied. It was very prettily said, “That we may 
learn the little value of fortune by the persons on whom 
' heaven is pleased to bestow it.” Ilowcver', tbeie is not a 
harder part in human life, than becoming wealth and grent- 
uoss. He must be very well stocked with merit, who is not 
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■svilliiig to draw sonic snjiciioritj over his friends from his 
foituue; font is not eveiy man that can entertain with the 
air of a guest, and do good oflices with the mien of one that 
receives them. 

I must confess, I cannot conceive how a man can place him- 
self in a figure wherein he can so much enjoy his own soul, 
and, that greatest of jileasnres, the just approbation of his 
own actions, than as an adventuvcr on this occasion, to sit and 
see the lots go oif nithout hope and fear; perfectly uncon- 
cerned as to himself, but taking part in the good fortune of 
others. 

I will believe there are happy tempers in being, to whom all 
the good that arrives to any of their fellow-creatures gives a 
pleasure. These live in a coui-se of lasting and substantial 
happiness, and have the satisfaction to see all men endeavour 
to gratily them. This state of mind not only lets a man into 
certain enjoyments, bub relieves him from ns certain nn.xieties. 
If you will not rejoice with happy men, you must repine at 
them. Dick Reptile alluded to this when he said, “ ho would 
hate no man, out of pure idleness.” As for my own part, I 
look at Fortune in quite another view than tlio rest of the 
world ; and, by my knowledge in futurity, tremble nt the 
approaching prize, u hick I see coming to a 3 ouiig lady for 
whom I have mucli tenderness ; and have therefore iiTit to her 
the following letter, to he sent by Mr. Elliot, with the notice 
of her ticket. 

“ Mad.Uii, 

“You receive, at tlie instant this comes to your liand.«. 
an account of your having, what you only wanted, fortune ; mid 
to admonish )'ou, that you inn5' not now want every thing else. 
You had 3-e.storday wit, virtue, beauty; but yon never heard of 
them until to-dai’. The3’ 603' Fortune is blind ; bat yon will 
find she has ojieiicd the c3'cs of all 3 our belioldei's. I beseech 
yon, madam, make use of the advantages of having been 
concated without flatten'. If you can still bo Chloe, Fortune 
^ indeed been kind to yon ; if yon are altered, .”110 has it not 

nr pouer to give yon an equivalent.” 
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No. 204. SATURDAY, Jolt 29, 3 710. [Steelk.] 

Gaudent ijrjeiiomiuo inoHes 

Auricula) Hon. 2 Sat. 32, 

Ho xntli niptuie hears 

A little tingling in lua tender cars. 

LIaxt are the incouveniences which happen from the im- 
proper manner of address in common speech, between persons 
of the same or of diffeient quality. Among these errors, there 
is none greater than that of the impertinent nse of title, and 
a paraphrastical way of saying, You. I had the curiosity the 
other day, to follow a crowd of jieople near Billingsgate, who 
were conducting a passionate woman that sold fish to a 
magistrate, in order to explain some words, which were ill 
taken by one of her own quality and profession in the public 
market. When she came to her defence, she was so very full 
of, “ His Worship,” and of, “ If it should please his Honour,” 
that we could, for some time, hardly hoar any other apology 
she made for herself, than that of atoning for the ill language 
she had been accused of towards her neighbour, by the great 
civilities she paid to her judge. But this extravagance in 
her sense of doing honour was no more to be wondered at, 
than that her many rings on each Snger were worn as instances 
of finery and dress. The vulgar may thus heap and huddle 
terms of respect, and nothing better be expected from them j 
but for people of rank to repeat appellatives insignificantly, 
is a folly not to be endured, neither with regard to onr time, 
or our understanding. It is below the dignity of speech to 
extend it with more words or phrases than aie necessary to 
explain omselves with elegance ; and it is, methinks, an 
instance of ignorance, if not of servitude, to be redundant in 
such expressions 

I waited upon a man of quality some mornings ago. He 
happened to be diebsing , and his bhoc-makcr fitting him, 
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soil of integrity in the^e impertinences ; and 

nut do any solid kindness, l.e is n-onderful y 

not to wron" his qnalitv. But as mtegritj is c . ~ ^ 

the ivorld, Icannot forbo'i.r having respect for the 

it is some virtue to be Iwnnd by any of 

nixin verr good terms, for the re.iiccb be ha= f 

BickerstaH'. Though one cannot but langb at h . ^ 

consideration of Uiiiigs so little essential, one must hav 

value eien for a frivolous good conscience. 


L0^^5 AND ESTEEM. 

No. 20C. THURSDAY, AttGCST 3, 1710. [Stbeue.] 
Mctin .0 quemque *r.o moJalo ao 


, AU sTtotJd l» confin’d 

Wulnn tho\bomids, n-Wdi tnO. d- 

TuE general purposes of men in the condnet J ^ 

mean ivith relation to this life only, end in 
affection or the esteem of those yrith whom they convem^ 

Esteem makes a man poweifnl in buanCiS, . ..„„son that 
desirable in conversation; which is certainly e - 
very agreeable men fail of tbeir point in the wor , - 

who are by bo means such arrive at it with muc , 

he visible in a man’s carriage that he has a strong 
please, no one is 'mncb at a loss how to keep Ualo 

him ; because there is always a b-ilauce in people s n 
make np with him, by giving him what^ he still wan s 
esebange for what yon think fit to deny him. Sncli a perso 
asks with, diffidence, and ever leaves room for denia^ 
softness of his complexion. At the same time he himse is 
capable of denying nothing, even what he is not a e 
perform. The other sort of man who conrts esteem, having a 
quite different fiew, has as different a behaviour ; and acts as 
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mncli by the dictntos of bis reasou, ns the otlier does by the 
impulse of Ui.s incluiatiou. Yon must pay for every thing you 
have of him. lie considers mankind as a people in commerce, 
and never gives out of himself what he is sure will not come m 
with interest from another. All his words and actions tend to 
the advancement of his reputation and his fortune, towards 
which ho makes hourly progress, because he lavishes no part of 
his good-will upon such ns do not make some advances to 
merit it. The man who values affection, sometimes becomes 
popular ; he who aims at esteem, seldom fails of glowing rich. 

Thus far we have looked at these different men, as por.sons 
who endeavoured to be valued and beloved from design or 
ambition ; but they appear quite in another figure, when yon 
observe the men who are agreeable and venerable from the 
force of their natural inclinations. We affect the company of 
liim who has least regard of himself in bis caniago, who throws 
himself into unguarded gaiety, voluntary mirth, and general 
good humour ; who has nothing m his head but the present 
hour, and seems to have all his mterest and passions gratified, 
if every man else in the room is unconcerned as himself. Tliis 
man usually has no quality or character among his companions ; 
let him be born of whom be will, have what great qualities he 
please ; let him be capable of assuming for a moment what 
figure he pleases, he still dwells in the imagination 
of all who know him but as Jack Such-a-one. This makes 
Jack brighten up the room wherever he enters, and change the 
severity of the company into that gaiety and good humour, 
into which his conversation generally leads them. It is not 
unpleasant to observe even this sort of creature go out of bis 
character, to check himself sometimes for his familiarities, and 
pretend so aukwardly at procuring to himself more esteem 
than he finds he meets with. I was the other day walking 
with Jack Gainly towards Lincoln’s-inn-walks ; we met a 
fellow who is a lower officer where Jack is in the direction. 

Jack cries to him, “So how is it, Mr. ?” He 

answers, “ Mr. Gainly, I am glad to see you well.” This ex- 
pression of equality gave my friend a pang, which appeared in 
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lier.” .Vnd if .yon e.xnmino tiic bottom of youi' esteem for e 
woman, you will find you have a "i eater opinion of her beauty 
than any body else. As to us men, I design to pass most o 
my time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaff ; but "Wilham 
Bickerstaif, the most prndent man of our family, shall be my 
executor. 


THE TlffiEE NEPHEWS. 

No. 207. SATURDAY, August 5, 1710. CSteuuu.] 

Having yesterday morning received a paper of Latin icrEes, 
written with much elegance in honour of these my papers, an 
being informed at the same time, that they were compose y 
a youth under age, I read them with much delight, as a 
instance of his improvement. There is not a greater pleasure 
old age, than feeling young people enteiiain themselves in sne^ 

a manner as that we can partake of their enjoyments. 

occasions we flatter ourselves, that w^ arc not quite Im ns 
in the world ; but that we are either used with grutitu e o 
what we were, or honoured for what we are. A well-mc me 
young man, and whose good breeding is founded upon the pri 
ciples of nature and virtue, must needs take delight in being 
agieoable to bis elders, as we are truly delighted when we are 
not the jest of them. lYlien I say this, I must confess ^ 
not but thmk it a very lamentable tiling, that there should e 
a necessity for making that a rule of lite, which should be, 
methinks, a mere instinct of nature If reflection upon a man 
in poverty, whom we once knew in riches, is an argument ot 
commiseration with generous minds ; sure old age, which a 
decay from that vigoui which the young possess, and must ccr- 
tainlj’, if not prevented against their will, arrive at, should be 
moie forcibly the object of that reverence, which honest spirits 
are inclined to, from a sense of being themselves liable to what 
they observe has already overtaken otbeis. 

My three nephews, wliom, in June last ivas^ iwdvcinonth, I 
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(li.sposocl of ncpordinpf to their severa! capacities and inclina- 
tions ; the first to the niiivcraitv, tlie second to n merchant, 
and the tliird to a woman of quality ns her page, by my invitn- 
tntion dined with me to-day. It is my custom often, when I 
have a mind to give myself a more than ordinary cheerfnlne=s, 
to invite a certain young gentlewoman of our neighbourhood 
to make one of the compan)’. She did me that favour this day. 
The presence of a beautiful woman of honour, to minds which 
are not trivially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to 
be communicated by any otlier object. It was not unpleasant 
to me, to look into her thoughts of the company she was in. 
She smiled at the party of pleasure I had thought of for her, 
which was composed of an old man and three boys. My 
scholar, my citizen, and myself, were very soon neglected ; and 
the young courtier, by the bow he made to her at her entrance, 
engaged her observation without a rival. 

I observed the Oxonian not a little discomposed at this pre- 
ference, while the trader kept his eye upon his uncle. My nephew 
Will had a thousand secret resolutions to break in upon the dis- 
coiirso of his younger brother, who gave my fair companion a full 
account of the fashion, and what was reckoned most becoming 
to this complexion, and what sort of habit appeared best upon 
the other shape. He proceeded to acquaint her, who of quality 
was well or sick within the bills of mortality, and named very 
familiarly all his lady’s acquaintance, not forgetting her very 
words when he spoke of their characters. Besides all this, he 
had a road of flattery ; and upon her inquiring, what sort of 
11 Oman lady Lovely was in her person, “ Beally, Madam,” says 
the Jackanapes, “ she is exactly of your height and shape ; but 
as you are fair, she is a brown woman.” There was no endur- 
ing that this fop should outshine us all at this unmerciful rate j 
tlierefore I thought fit to talk to ray young scholar concerning 
his studies ; and because I would throw his learning into 
present service, I desired him to repent to me the translation 
he had made of some tender verses in Theocritus. He did so, 
with an air of elegance peculiar to the college to which I sent 
him, I made some exceptions to the turn of the phrases , 
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whidi lip (lefriulctl 44if)i innch mfMlcMy. ns bdieving in thnl 
jilace the nintior nnh lallier to con>.nlt the softness of ft swiiin’s 
pns.sion, than tlie stiengtii of liis expressions. It soon 
appeared, that Will had outstnpiied ins brother in the opinion 
of our young lady. A little poetry, to one n ho is bred a .ccbolar, 
has the same eflect that a good carrmgo of his person has on one 
who is to live in courts. The favour of women is ho natural 
a passion, that I envied both the boys their success in the 
approbation of my guest; and T thought the only person 
invulnerable was my young trader. Dnnug the whole me.al, 
I could obsen-e in the children a niiitnal contempt and scorn 
of each other, arising from their different way of life and educa- 
tion, and took that occasion to ndvertisc them of such groiving 
distastes j which might mislead them in their future life, and 
disappoint their friends, ns well ns themselros, of the advantages, 
which might be expected from the diversity of their piofessions 
and interests. 

The prejudices, which are growing np between these brothers 
from the different ways of edncalion, are what create the most 
fatal misunderstandings in lifa Bnt all distinctions of dispar- 
agement, merely from our circumstances, are such as will not' 
jiear the e.xamination ofreason. The conrticr, the trader, and the 
scholar, should all have an equal pretension to the denomina- 
tion of a gentleman. That tradesman, who deals with me in a 
commodity which I do not understand, with uprightness, has 
much more right to that character, than the courtier that gives 
pae false hopes, or the scholar who laughs at my ignorance. 

The appellation of gentleman is never to be affixed to a 
man’s circumstances, but to his behaviour in them. For this 
leason I shall ever, as far as I am able, give my nephews such 
impressions as shall make them value tliemselrea rather as they 
are useful to others, than as they are conscious of merit in 
themselves. There are no qualities for which we ought to 
pretend to the esteem of others, but such as render us serrice- 
pble to them : for free men hare no-snperiors but benefactors. 
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FLATTERY AS AN ART. 

JTo, 208. TUESDAY, August 8, 1710. [Stskt-k] 

Si dixeria icstuo, audit. Jov. Sit ui, 103. 

If you corapiam of hcaf, 

Thoy rub tV unswcaliu" brow, and swear they sweat. 

An old acquaintance, who met me this morning, seemed 
overjoyed to see me, and told rao I looked as well as he had 
known me do these forty years • “ but,” continued he, “ not 
quite the man yon were, when we visited together at lady 
Brightly’s. Oh ! Isaac, those days are over. Do yon think 
there are any sack Fine creatures now living, as we then con- 
versed with ?’’ He went on with a thousand incoherent cirenra- 
stances, which, in his imagination, mnst needs please me ; but 
they had the quite contrary effect. The flattery with which 
he began, in telling mo how well I wore, was not disagreeable ; 
but his indiscreet mention of a set of acquaintance we had out- 
lived, recalled ten thousand things to my memory, wliich made 
me reflect upon ray present condition with regret. Had he 
indeed been so kind as, after a long absence, to felicitate mo 
upon an indolent and easy old age; and mentioned how much 
he and I had to thank for, who at our time of day conld walk 
firmly, eat heartily, and converse cheerfully, he had keptnp my 
pleasure in myself. But of all manlcind, there are none so 
shocking as these injudicious civil people. They ordinarily 
begin upon something, that they Icnow must be a satisfaction ; 
but then, for fear of the imputation of flattery, they follow it 
with the last thing in the world of which you would be 
reminded. It is this that perplexes civil persons. The reason 
that there is such a general outcry among us against flatterers 
is, that there are so very few good ones. It is the nicest art 
in this life, and is a pait of eloquence which does not want the 
preparation that is necessary to all other parts of it, that your 
audience should be your well-wishers : for praise from an 
enemy is the most pleasing of all commendations. 
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It if; gencrnlly to Ito ob^en'ctl, tlmt, tlie jicr-on most ngreo- 
ulilo to a niitii for a (ominnnj is he that lias tio shining 
(jiialitios, but iR a wrtain degree aliove great imperfection-; : 
whom he can lire with as his inferior, and wiio irili either 
overlook, or not ohcprvc bis little defects. Such an c.asy com- • 
pnnion a-; this either now and then throws out a little flattery, 
or lets a in.in silently flatter himself in his Rnporiority to 
Inin. If yon take notice, there is hardly n rich man in the 
world, who has not such a led fricticl of small consideration, 
who IS a darling for his insignificancy. It is a great ease to ■ 
have one in our own shape a species below ns, and who, without 
being lifted in our service, is by nature of our retinue. These 
dependents are of c.vcellcnt use on a rainy day, or when a man 
has not a mind to dress ; or to exclude solitude, when one has 
neither a mind to that or to company. There are of this good- 
natured order, who are .so kind as to divide themselves, and 
do these good offices to many. Five or si.v of them visit a 
whole quarter of the town, and exclude the spleen, witbont 
fees, from the families they frequent. If they do not prescribe 
physic, they can be company when yon take it. Very great 
lienetiictors to the rich, or those whom they call people ac their 
ease, are your persons of no consequence. I have Imown some 
of them, by the help of a little cunning, make delicious 
flatterers. They know the course of the town, and the general 
characters of persons : by litis means they will sometimes tell the 
most agreeable falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint yon, 
that such a one of a quite contrary patty said, “ That though 
yon were engaged in different interests, yet he had the greatest 
respect for your good sense and address.’' inien one of these 
has a little cunning, ho passes bis time in the utmost satisfac- 
tion to himself and his friends : for Ids position, is never to 
report or speak a displeasing thing to his friend. As for 
letting him go on in au error, he Icnows, advice against them 
is the office of persons of greater talents and less discretion. 

The Latin word for a flatterer, assentafor, implies no more 
than a person that barely consents ; and indeed such a one, if 
a man were able to purchase or maintain him, cannot be bought 
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.too dear. Snch a one never contradicts you ; but jrains upon 
yon, not by a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever you propose or utter ; at the same time, 
is ready to beg your paidon, and gainsay yon, if you chance to 
speak ill of yourself. An old lady is very seldom without such 
a comiianion as this, who can recite the names of all her lovers, 
and the matches refused by her in the days when she minded such 
v.anities, as she is jileased to call them, though slio so much 
approves the mention of them. It is to be noted, that a 
woman’s flatterer is generally elder than herself; heryeais 
serving at once to recommend her patroness’s age, and to add 
weight to her complaisance in all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely necessitous 
m this particular. I have indeed one who smokes with me 
often ; but his parts are so low, that all the incense he does me is 
to fill his pipe with me, and to be out at just as many whiifs 
as I take. This is all the praise or as»ent that he is capable 
of i yet there are more houis when I would rather bo in his 
company, than in that of the brightest man I know It would 
be an hard matter to give an account of this inclination to be 
flattered ; but if we go to the bottom of it, we shall find, that 
the pleasure in it is something like that of leceiviug money 
which lay out. Every man thinks he has an estate of reputa- 
tion, and is glad to see one that will bring any of it home to 
him. It is no matter how dirty a bag it is conveyed to him 
in, or by how clownish a messenger, so the money be good. 
All that we want, to be pleased with flattery^ is to believe that 
the man is sincere, who gives it us. It is by this one accident, 
that absurd creatures often out-run the most skilful in this art. 
Their want of ability is here an advantage ; and their 
blimtness, as it is the seeming effect of sincerity, is the best 
cover to artifice. 

Terence introduces a flatterer talking to a coxcomb, whom 
he cheats out of a livelihood ; and a third person on the stage 
makes on him this pleasant remark, “ This fellow has an art 
of making fdols madmen.” The love of flattery is, indeed, 
sometimes the weakness of a great mind j but you see it oko 
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in persons, who otherwise discover no manner of relish of any 
thing above mere sensnality. These latter it sometimes im- 
proves ; but always debases the former. A fool is in himself 
the object of pit}', until ho is flattered. By the force of that^ 
his stupidity is raised into affectation, and he becomes of dig- 
nity enough to be ridiculous. I remember a droll, that upon 
one’s saying, “ Q'lie times are so ticklish, that there must great 
caie be taken what one says in conversation;” answered with 
an air of surliness and honesty, “ If people will be free, let them 
be so m the manner that! am, wlio never abuse a man but to 
his face.” He had no reputation for saying darigerous truths ; 
therefore when it was repeated, “ You abuse a man but to his 
face ? ” “ Yes,” says he, ” I flatter him.” 

It is indeed tlic greatest of injuries to flatter any but the 
unhappy, or such as are displeased with themselves for some 
infirmity. In this latter case we have a member' of our-clnb, 
who, when Sir Jeffery falls asleep, wakens him with snoring. 
This makes Sir Jeffeiy hold up for some moments the longer 
to see there are men younger than himself among ns, who are 
more lethargic than he is. 

Wlien flattery is practised upon any other consideration, it 
is the most abject thing in nature ; nay, I canuot think of any 
character below the flatterer, except he tliat envies him. You 
meet vsitli fellows, prepared to be as mean as possible ia then' 
condescensions and e.xpressions ; but they want persons and 
talents to rise np to such a baseness. As a coxcomb is a fool of 
parts, so is a flatterer a knave of parts. 

The best of this order, that 1 know, is one who disguises it 
under n spirit of contradiction or reproof. He told an arrant 
driveller the other daj', that ho did not care for being in com- 
pany with him, because he heard he turned his absent friends 
into ridicule. And upon lady Autumn’s disputing with him 
about something that happened at the Eevolution, he replied 
with a very angry tone, " Pray, madam, give me leave to know 
more of a thing in which I was actually concerned, than you 
Mho were then in your nurse’s arms." 
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A HISTOEY PIECE. 

Ifo. 209. SATURDAY, August 10, 1710. fSTEEUE.j 

A NOBLE painter, who has an ambiLioii to draw a history 
piece, lias desired me to give liim a subject, on which lie may 
shew the utmost force of his art and genius. For this purpose, 
I have pitched upon that remarkable incident between 
Alexander the Great and his physician. This prince, in the 
midst of his conquests in Persia, was seized by a violent fever ; 
and, according to the account we have of his vast mind, 
liis thoughts were more employed about his recovery, as 
it legarded tlie war, than as it concerned his own life. He 
professed, a slow method was worse than dcatli to him ; 
because it was, what he more dreaded, an interruption of Ins 
glory. Ho desired a dangerous, so it might bo a speedy 
remedy. During this impatience of the king, it is well known 
that Darius had offered an immense sum to anyone who should 
take away his life. But Philippus, the most esteemed and 
most Icnowing of his physicians, promised, that within three 
days* time he would prepare a medicine for him, which should 
restore him more expeditiously than could be imagined. Im- 
mediately after this engagement, Alexander receives a letter 
from the most considerable of liis captains, with intelligence 
that Darius had bribed Philippus to poison him. Every cir- 
cumstance imaginable favoured this suspicion ; but this 
monarch, who did nothing but in an extraordinary manner, 
concealed the letter ; and, while the medicine was preparing, 
spent all his thoughts upon his behaviour in this important 
incident. From his long soliloquy, he came to this resolution : 
‘Alexander must not lie here alive to be oppressed by his 
enemy. I will not believe my physician guilty ; or, I will 
perish rather by bis guilt, than my own diffidence.’ 

At the appointed hour, Philippus enters with the potion. 
One cannot but form to one’s self on this occasion the en- 
counter of their eyes, the resolntion in those of the patient^ 
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and the benevolence in the countenance of the physician. ^ 
hero raised himself in his bed, and, holding the letter in. one 
hand, and the potion in the other, drank the medicine. If 
will exercise my friend’s pencil and brain to place this action 
in its proper beauty. A prince observing the features of a 
suspected traitor, after haiing drunk the poison he offered him, 

- is a' circumstance so full of passion, tliat it will require tlie 
highest strength of his imagination to conceive it, much more 
to express it. But as painting is eloquence and poctiy in 
mechanism, I shall raise his ideas, by rending with him the 
finest draughts of the passions concerned in this circumstance, 
from the most excellent poets and orators. The confidence, 
which Alexander assumes from the air of Philippns’s face as 
he is reading his accusation, and the generous disdain which 
is to rise in the features of a falsely accused man, are 2 n‘inci- 
pally to be regarded. In this particular he must heighten his 
thoughts, by reflecting, that, he is not drawing only an inno- 
cent man traduced, hut a man zealously affected to his person 
and safety, full of i esontinent for being thoiiglit false. How 
shall we contrive to oxiiress the liighest admiration, mingled 
nitli disdain ? How shall we in strokes of a pencil say, what 
Philippus did to his prince on this occasion ? ‘ Sir, my life 
never depended on yours more than it does now. ITitliout 
Icnowing this secret, I prepared the potion, which you have 
taken as n hat concerned Philippus no less than Alexander; 
and there is nothing new in this adventure, but that it makes 
me still more admire the generosity and confidence of my 
master.’ Alexander took him by the hand, and said, ‘Philijipus, 
I am confident you had rather I had any other way to have 
manife.stcd the laith I have in you, tium a ease which so nearly 
concerns me: and in gratitude I now assure you, I am 
anxious for the ell'ect ol yom’ mediome, more for your sake 
than my own.’ 

My painter is employed by a man of sense and wealth to 
uvnish him a g.illery ; and I shall join with my liieiid in the 
c^ignuig It ig tj)(, great n^-e of iiicturcs, to raise in our 

s oithor ngioeahle ideas of our absent friends ; or high 
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images of eminent personages. But the latter design is, mc- 
tliinks, cm riccl on in a very improper way ; for to fill a room 
fall of battle-pieces, pompons histones of sieges, and a tall 
hero alone m a crowd of insignificant figures about him, is of 
no consequence to private men. But to place before our eyes 
great and illustrious men in those parts and circumstances of 
life, wherein their behaviour may have an effect upon our 
minds ; as being such as we partake with them merely as they 
were men : such as these, I say, may be just and nseful orna- 
ments of an elegant apartment. In this collection therefoic 
that wo are making, we will not have the battles, but the 
sentiments of Alexander. The affair we were just now speak- 
"ing of lias circumstances of the highest nature j and yet their 
grandeur has little to 'do with his fortune. If, by observing 
such a piece, as that of his taking a bowl of poison with so 
much magnanimity, a man, the next time he has a fit of the 
spleen, is leas froward to his friend or his servants ; thus far is 
some improvement 

I have frequently thought, that if we had many draughts 
which were historical of certain passions, and had the time 
figure of the great men we see transported by them, it would 
be of the most solid advantage imaginable. To consider this 
mighty man on one occasion, administering to the wants of a 
poor soldier benumbed with cold, with the greatest humanity ; 
at another, barbarously stabbing a faithful officer : at one time, 
so generously chaste and virtnons as to give his captive Statira 
her liberty ; at another, burning a town at the instigation of 
Thais. Tliese changes in the same person are what would be 
moio beneficial lessons of morality, than the several revolutions 
in a great man’s fortune. There are but one or two in an age, 
to whom the pompous incidents of his life can be exemplary ; 
but I, or any man, may be as sick, as good-uatmed, as com- 
passionate, and as angry, as Alexander the Great. My purpose 
' in all this chat is, that so execllcnt a liirniturc may not for the 
future have so loinantic a turn, but allude to incidents which 
come within the fortunes of the ordinary race of men. I do 
not know but it is by tbc force of this sen^eless custom, that 
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people nre drawn in postures fchej would not for half they are 
worth be surprised in. The unparalleled fierceness of some 
rural esquires drawn in red, or in armoiw, who never dreamed 
to destroy any thing above a fox, is a common and ordinary 
offence of this kind. Bnt I shall give an account of our whole 
gallery on another occasion. 


DEVOTION. 

Ko. 211. THURSDAY, AEgust 15, 1710. [STnnbn.J 

Kcaiioo moiHtiaic, ol sentio t.nitam 

Juv. Silt, vii 56. 

IVbal I catt fancy, but can ne’er exiii-es*. . 

Ir there were no other consequences of it, but barely that 
human creatures on this day assemble themselves before their 
Creator, withont regard to their nsual employments, their 
minds at leisure from the cares of this life, and their 
bodies adorned with the best attire they can bestow upon 
tliem ! I say, were this mere outward celebration of the 
Sabbath all that is e.vpected from men, even that were a laud- 
able distinction, and a purpose worthy the human nature. 
But when tliere is added to it the sublime pleasure of devotion, 
our being is exalted above itself ; and he, who spends a seventh 
day in the contemplation of the nest life, will not easily fall 
into the corruptions of this in the other six. They, wlio never 
admit thougiits of this kind into tlioir imaginations, lose 
higher and siieeter .satififaetiou than can ho raised by an}’ 
other cntcrtauiment. The most illitoi-ato man who is touched 
with devotion, and uses frequent oxcrciscB of it, contracts a 
certain greatness of mind, mingled witli a noble Eimpliciby, 
that Kiisos him above those of the same condition ; and 
there is an indelible mark of goodness in those who sincerely 
iw^sess it. It is hardly pos<;ible it should bo otherwise; for 
t le fervours of a piono mind will naturally contract such an 
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enrnestne.3s and attention towards a better being, as will make 
the ordinary passages of life go off with a becoming indifference. 
By this a man in the lowest condition will not appear mean, 
or in the most splendid fortune insolent. 

As to all the intricacies and vicissitudes, under which men 
are ordinarily entangled with the utmost sorrow and passion, 
one who is devoted to heaven when he falls into snch ditli- 
culties, is led by a clue through a labyrinth. As to this world, 
he does not pretend to skill in the mazes of it ; but Axes his 
thoughts upon one certaiut}’, that he shall sobn be out of it. 
And we may ask very boldly, what can be a more sure consola- 
tion than to have an hojie in death ? When men are arrived 
at thinking of their very dissolution with ideasnre, how few 
things are there that can be terrible to them ! Ceitainlj’, 
nothing can bo dreadfiil to such spirits, but what would make 
death temble to them, falsehood towards man, or impiety 
towards heaven. To such as these, as there are certainly 
many such, the gratifications of innocent pleasures are doubled, 
even with reflections upon their imperfection. The disap- 
pointments vhich naturally attend the great promises wo make 
ourselves in expected enjoyments, strike no damp upon such 
men, but only quicken their hopes of soon knowing joys, which 
are too pure to admit of allay or satiety. 

It is thought, among the politer sort of mankind, an imper- 
fection to want a relish of any of those things wliich refine our 
lives. Tins is the foundation of the acceptance which 
eloquence, music, and poetry make in the world ; and I know 
not why devotion, considered merely as an exaltation of our 
happiness, should not at least be so fur regarded as to be con- 
sidered. It is possible, the veiy inquiry would lead men into 
snch thoughts and gratifications, as they did not expect to 
meet with in this place. Many a good acquaintance has been 
lost from a general prepossession in his disfavour, and a severe 
aspect has often hid under it a verj' agreeable companion. 

There are no distinguishing qualities among men to which 
there are not false pretenders ; but though none is more pre- 
tended to than that of devotion, there are, perhaps, fewer 
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Mioccssfvil im]>ostovs in Uiif kind than any other. There is 
something so natively great and good in a }>orson that is tnily 
devout, that an anka-ard man may as ncll pietend to he 
genteel, ns an hypocrite to be ])ious. The constraint in 'vords 
and actions are equally visible in both cases ; and an) thing set 
up in their room does but remove the endeavours farther off 
from their pretensions. But, hou’cver, tlic sense of true ijicty 


is abated, there is no other motive of action that can carry us 
through all the vieibMtudes of life nith alacrity and resolution 
But piety, like philosophy, when it is snpoi ficial, does but make 
men appear the worse for it ; and a principle that is but half 
received does but distract, instead of guiding our behaviour. 
'iVlien I reflect upon the unequal conductor Lotiiis, I see many 
things that run directly conntor to his interest ; theicfore I 
cannot attribute his labours for the public good to ambition. 
When I consider his disregard to liis fortune, I cannot esteem 
him eovetouB How then can I reconcile his noglecb of him- 
self, and bis zeal for ofcbei'S ? I have long suspected him io 
be a “little pious but no man ever hid his vice irith greater 
caution, than he does bis virtne. It was the praise of .a great 
Homan, “ that he had lather be, than appear, good.” But such 
is the weakness of Lotius, that 1 dare saj', he had rather be 
esteemed irreligious than devout. By I know not what im- 
patience of raillery, he is wonderfully fearful of being thought 
too great a believer. , A hundred little dovipos are made use of 


to hide a time of private devotion ; and he will allow 3^x1 any 
Buspieion of his being ill emploj-ed, so 3'ou do not tax him with 
being well. But, alas! how mean is such a behaviour ? Ho 
boast of virtue is a most ridiculous way of disappointing the 
merit of it, but not so pitiful as that of being ashamed of it. 
How unhappy is the wretch, who makes the most absolute tmd 
mdependent motive of action the cause of perplexity and in- 
constancy ! Hoiv difterent a figure does Gielieolo * make with 
all who imow' him ! His great and snperior mind, frequently 


' Thia appears to bo one of Stcoto’a political papers, in 
design teems to bare been to contrast tbs cluraeter of Uarioj 
lord Oxford, lliO Treasurer tlioii ia office, 'R'itii o£ lord uodolp * 
^^08 Ilarltj'jj prodoce*>sor. 
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o.xnUod liy the rnptnros of henvenly meditntioTi, ie to nil his 
friends of the same use, ns if nn angel were to appear at the 
decision of their disputes. They very well nnderstaiid, he is as 
iniicli disinterested and nnbi.assed ns sncIi a being. lie con- 
•siders all applications made to Mm, as those addi esses will 
affect his own appliaatiou to heaven. All his deteiminatioiis 
are delivered wU.li a beautiful humility ; and ho jirononnccs 
his decisions with the air of one who is more frequently a 
supplicant than a judge. ' 

Thus htinible, and thus great, is the man who is moved by 
piety, and exalted by devotion. But behold this recommended 
by the masterly hand of a great divine I have heretofore made 
liold with.*^ 

“ It is such a pleasure as can never cloy or overwork the 
mind ; a delight that grows and improves under thought and 
reflection ; and while it exercises, does also endear itself to the 
mind. All pleasures that affect the body must needs weaiy, 
because they transport ; and all transportation is a violence ; 
and no violence can bo lasting ; but determines upon the 
falling of the spirits, which are nob able to keep up that height 
of motion that the plcasme of the senses raises them to. And 
therefore how inevitably docs an immoderate laughter end in a 
sigli, wliicli is only natnro’s recovering itself after a force done 
to it : but the religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind moves 
gently, and therefore constantly. It does not affect by rapture 
and ecstasy, but is like the pleasure of health, greater and 
stronger than those that caU up the senses with grosser and 
more affecting impressions. bTo man’s body is as strong as 
his appetites ; but Heaven has corrected the boundlessness of 
his voluptuous desires by stinting hia strength, and contracting 
his capacities. — The pleasure of the religious than is an easy 
and a portable pleasuie, sucli an one as be carries about in bis 
bosom, nilliout alarming either the eye or the envy of the 
world. A man putting all his pleasures into this one, is like 
a traveller piittuig all his geode into one jewel ; the value is 
the same, and the cnTi^aniRnnA m-RfiiRr.” 
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ON I>EESS, 

No. 212. TIIUKSDAY, August 17, 17 ^ 0 . [SteeM.] 

I IIAVX! liad much imporfcunitj to answer the foJIovioS 
letter. 

“]\In. BiCKER.'iTAFP, 

“Reading over a volmne of yours, I find thcTTords 
Simplex MundHiis mentioned as a description of a very well- 
dressed woman. I beg of you, for the sake of the sex, to 
e.xplain these terms. I cannot comprehend what my brother 
means, when he tells mo, they .signify my own name, which is, 
Sir, 

« Your humble servant, 

“ Pr, iiJT BiVOErsH.” 

I think the ladj-’s brother has given us a very good idea of 
that elegant expression ; it being the greatest beauty of speech 
to be close and intelligible. To this end, nothing is to be 
moie carefully consulted than plainness. In a lady’s attire 
this is the' single excellence ; for to bo, what some people call, 
fine, is the same vice in that case, as to bo florid is, in UTiting 
or speaking. I have studied and writ on this important sub- 
ject, nntil I almost despair of. making a reformation in the 
females of this island; where we have more beauty than in 
any spot in the universe, if wo did not disguise it by f.dse 
garniture, and detract from it by impertinent improvements. 

I have by me a treatise concern ingyn’/werx, which, I have 
some hopes, will contribute to the amendment of the present 
head-dresses, to which I have solid and unansworablo ohjvn? 
tions. ' But most of the errors of that, and other particninrs ol 
adorning the head, are crept into the world from the ignorance 
of the modern iimeomm ; for it is come to that pass, t a / 
an awkward creatiiro in the first year of her apprenti^B up, 
that can haidly stick 0. pin, stmll fake upon Jior to tirchs p 
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woman of the first quality, rioucver. if is certain, that there 
vequiro.s in a good tirewoman a perfect skill in optics ; for all 
the force of ornament is to contribute to the intention of the 
eyes. Tims she, who has a mind to look killing, must arfo her 
face accordingly, and not leave her eyes and cheeks undressed. 
Tliere is Araminta, who is so sensible of this, that she never 
will see even her own liushand, without a /loorf * on. Cap any 
one Innng bear to see ^tiss Grnel, lean as she is, with Iwh Jiair 
iicd had: after the modern way ? But such is tiio folly of our 
ladies, that because one who is a beauty, out of ostentation of 
her being such, takes care to wear something that she Icnows 
cannot, be of any consequence to her complexion ; I say^ onr 
women run on so heedlessly in the fashion, that though it is 
the interest of some to hide as much of their faces as possible, 
yet because a leading toast appeared with a had:ward fiead- 
dress, the rest shall follow the mode, without observing that 
the author of the fashion assumed it because it could become 
jjo nne Imt. ImrFelf- 

Flavia f is ever well-dressed, and always the genteelcst woman 
you meet, but the make of her mind very much contributes to 
the ornament of Iier body. She lias the greatest simpliciW of 
manners, of any of her sex. This mal;es every thing fook 
native about her, and her clothes are so o.vactly fitted, f;hafc 
they appeal-, as it were, part of her person. Every one that 
sees her knows her to be of quality ; but her distinction is 
ou-ing to her manner, and not to her habit. Her beauty jg 
full of attraction, but not of allurement. There is such g 
composure in her looks, and propriety in her dress, that you 
would think it impossible she should clmuge the garb yon bno 
day see her in, for any thing so becoming, until you next qgy 
see her in another. There is no other mystery m this, hut 


* Hoods of various kinds began to coino into fashion in the latter part; of 
the reign of Charles II., when tho ladies u oro their luair curled and fnrzjoJ 
With tlie nicest .art. They frequently set it oil -with Itcart-hreaiei'S, nrtifihioi 
curls so called. Sometimes a string of pearls or an ornament of ribband vas 
worn on the head. 

t This picture of Flaaia is intended toi Jlrs. Anno Oldfield, the faToni,(p 
actrcbs. 
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that liowever she is nppareHecl, she is hevscif the same : oi 
there i.s so inmiediate a relation betamen our thonglits nu 
i'estnre'!, that a a'oinan must think areH to look a'clL 


A POLITICAL BAPiOMETEE. 

No. 2 U. TUESDAY, August 22 , 1710. [STnimu.] 

Soles ofc apert.i scrcna 

Piospiccre, and ccrtis potcris co£rnofc.ccro sicni?. 

Vino, txeoi^ i 393. 

*Ti 8 easy to descry 

Returning suns, and a serencr sky. 

In every party there are two sorts of men, the rigid and tlie 
supple. The rigid are an intractable race of mortals, who act 
upon principle, and will not, forsooth, fall into any measures 
that arc not consistent with their received notions of honour. 
Tliese arc persons of a stnbbom nnplinnt morality ; that 
sullenly ndliere to their friends, when they are disgraced, and 
to their principles, though they are exploded. I shall there- 
fore give up this stifF-iiocked generation to then’ own obstinacy, 
and turn my thoughts to the advantage of the supple, who 
pay their Iiomage to places, and not persons ; and, ivithoiit 
enslaving themselves to any particular scheme of opinions, are 
as ready to change their conduct in point of .sentiment ns of 
fashion. The wcll-disciplincd part of a court are generally so 
pei feet at their exercise, that yon may see a whole assembly, 
from front to rear, face about at once to a new man of power, 
though at the same time they turn their baclts upon him tiiat 
brought them thlthor. Tho great hardship these complaisant 
momhers of society aie under, seems to bo the want of warning 
upon any approaching ebauge or revolution ,- so tiint tlioy nie 
obliged in a limiy to tack aliont with cvciy wind, and stop 
short in the midst of a full career, to the groat surpriso and 
del isiou of their hoholders. 

When a man rore=eet. a decaying uiini.stiy, Ito lias ieismo to 
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grow a malcontent, reflect upon the present conduct, and by 
gradnnl murmurs fall olF from his friends into a new party, by 
just steps and measures. For want of such notices, I have 
formerly laiown a very well-bred person refuse to return a bow 
of a man whom be thought in disgrace, that was next day 
made secretary of state ; and another, who, after a long 
neglect of a minister, came to his levee, and made professions 
of zeal for his service the very day before he was turned out. 

This produces also unavoidable confusions and mistakes in 
the descriptions of great men’s parts and merits. That ancient 
lyric, Mr. D’TJrsey, some years ago writ a dedication to a 
certain lord, in which he celebrated him for the greatest poet 
and critic of that age, upon a misinformation in Dyer’s Letter, 
that his noble patron was made lord chamberlain.*^ In short, 
innumerable votes, speeches, and sermons, have been thrown 
away, and turned to no account, merely for want of due and 
timely intelligence. Nay, it has been known, that a panegyric 
has been half printed off, when the poet, upon the removal of 
the minister, has been forced to alter it into a satire. 

For the conduct therefore of such nsefnl persons, as are 
ready to do their country service upon all occasions, I have an 
engine in my study, which is a sort of a Political Barometer, 
or, to speak more intelli^bly, a State "Weather-glass, that, by 
the rising and falling of a certain magical liquor, presages all 
changes and revolutions in government, as the common glass 
does those of the weather. This Weather-glass is said to have 
been invented by Cardan, and given by him as a present to 
his great countryman and contemporaiy Machiavel ; which, by 
the way, may serve to rectify a received error in chronology, 
that places one of these some years after the other. How or 

• This dedication was to the “Second Part of Don Quixote,” which 
D’Ursoy addressed to Charles, Earl of Dorset. In it are these lines : — 

“ Ton have, my Lord, a patent from above, 

And can monopolize both wit and love, 

Inspir’d and blest by Heaven’s peculiar care. 

Ador’d by all the wise and all the fair , 

To whom the world nailed give this duo, 

Best judge of men, and best of poets too.” 
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rrhen ifc came into inj liands, I shall desire to be excused, if X 
keep to nijsolf ; bat so it is, that I hare rralked by it for the 
better part of a century to njy safety at least, if not to my 
advantage ; and have among my papers a register of all the 
changes that have hnptrened in it from the middle of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign 

In the time of that princess it stood long at Settled Fair. 
At the latter end of king James the First, it fell to Olondy. 
It held several years after at Stormy ; insomuch, that at last, 
despairing of seeing any clear weather at liome, I followed the 
royal exile, and some time after finding my Glass rise, returned 
to my native country, ivith the rest of the loyalists, I was 
then in hopes to pass the remainder of my d.ays in Settled 
Fair : but, alas ! during the gieafest part of that reign the 
English nation lay in a dead calm, vhich, as is nsual, was 
followed by high winds and tempests, until of late yesirs ; in 
which, with unspeakable joy and satisfaction, I have s^en our 
political weather returned to Settled Fair. I must only 
oh.'erve, that for all this last summer my Glass has pointed at 
Changeable. Upon the wliole, I often apply to Fortune .®nea's 
speed! to the Sibyl : 

-- — - Ivan uUft Inborom 
0 Virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgifc : 

Omtun pnecepi, atque anuno mecam ante peregi. 

— ITo terror to niy view, 

Ko fnghtful face of danger can lie nexv ; 

Tbo jnind foretels ^rhatever conies to pass ; 

A thoughtful mind, is Fortune’s ^’eathci ‘glass. 

The advantages, which have accrued to those whom f have 
advised in their affairs, by virtue of this sort of preseience, 
have been very considerable. A nephew of mine, who has 
never put his money into the stocks, or taken it out, without 
my advice, has in a few j'ears raised five hnndrod poujids to 
almost so many thousands. As for myself, who look upon 
riches to consist rather in content than possessions, and 
measure the grcntne=s of tho mind rather by its tninquiflfty 
than its ambition, I have seldom used my Glass to itiaho tny 
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Tray in tlie world, but often to retire from it. This is a bye- 
path to happiness, which was first discorered to me by a most 
pleasing apophthegm-of Pythagoras : “Wlien the winds,” says 
he, “ rise, worship the echo.” That great philosopher (whether 
to make his doctrines more venerable, or to gild his precepts 
with the beauty of imagination, or to awaken the curiosity of 
his disciples, for I will not suppose, what is usually said, that 
he did it to conceal his wisdom from the vulgar) has couched 
several admirable precepts in remote allusions and mysterious 
sentences. By the winds in this apophthegm, are meant state 
hurricanes and popular tumults. “ When these rise,” says he, 
“ worship the echo ; ” that is, withdraw yourself from the 
multitude into deserts, woods, solitudes, or the like retirements, 
which are the usual habitations of the echo. 


LEGACY OE A VIETUOSO. 

No. 216. SATUEDAY, Atjgubt 26, 1710. [Addison.] 

Nugis ndflero pondns. Hob. 1 Ep. i. 42. 

“Weiglit and iiuportanco some to tnfiea give 

Natuee is fall of wonders; every atom is a standing 
miracle, and endowed with such qualities as could not be 
impressed on it by a power and wisdom less than infinite. 
For this reason, I would not discourage any searches that ai-e 
made into the most minute and trivial parts of the creation. 
However, since the world abounds in the noblest fields of 
speculation, it is, methinks, the mark of a little genius, to be 
wholly conversant among insects, reptiles, animalcules, and 
those trifling rarities that fnmish out the apartment of a 
virtuoso. 

There are some men whose heads are so oddly turned this 
way, that though they are utter strangers to the common 
occuiTences of life, they are able to discover the sex of a 
cockle, or describe the generation of a mite, in ail its circum- 
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THE WILL OP A VIRTUOSO. 

I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in sound health of mind, but in 
great weakness of body, do by this my last will and testa- 
ment bestow my worldly goods and chattels in manner fol- 
lowing : 

Imprimis, To my dear wife. 

One box of butterflies, 

One drawer ’of shells, 

A female skeleton, 

A dried cockatrice. 

lim, To my daughter Elizabeth, 

My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars, 

As also my preparations of winter May-dew, and embryo- 
pickle. 

lion, To my little daughter Fanny, 

Three crocodile’s eggs. 

And upon the birth of her first child, if she man’ies with her 
mother’s consent. 

The nest of an humming-bird. 

Item, To my eldest brother, as an acknowledgment for the 
lands he has rested in my son Charles, I bequeath. 

My last year’s ooUection of graslioppers. 

Item, To his daughter Susanna, being his only child, I 
bequeath my 

English weeds pasted on royal paper. 

With my large folio of Indian Cabbage. 

Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac, by making 
over to him some years since, 

A homed Scarabams, 

The skin of a rattle-snake, and 
The mummy of an Egj'ptian king, 

I make no further provision for him in this my Will. 

My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully of his 
little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of wine, and in 
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many other inBlanccs behaved himself nndutifnlly towards me 
I do disinherit, and wholly cut off from any' part of this my 
personal estate, by giving him a single cocWe-shell. 

To my second son Charles I give and beqneath all my 
flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, pebble.?, fossils, beetles, 
butteidlies, caterpillars, grashoppers, and vermin, not above 
specified ; as also all my monsters, both wet and diy ; making 
the said Charles whole and sole executor of this my last will 
and testament ; he paying, or causing to bo paid, the aforesaid 
legacies within the space of six months after my decease. And 
I do hereby revoke all other wills whatsoever by me formerly 
made. 


ON SOOItDS. 

No. 217. TUESDAY, August 29, 1710. [Steele.] 

Atque doo3 aiquo astra vocat crudelia mater. 

ViBO. Rcl. r. Ter. 23. 

She sigh'd, she sohVd, oad furious with despair, 

Accused ail the gods, and oreiy star. 

Ab I was passing by a neighbour’s bouse this morning, I 
overheard the wife of the family speaking things to her hus- 
band which gave me much disturbance, and put me in mind of 
a character which I wonder I have so long omitted, and that is, 
an outrageous species of the fair sex, which is distinguished by 
the term SeoMs. The generality of women are by nature 
loquacious ; therefore mere volubility of speech is not to be 
imputed to them, but should be considered with pleasure vvhen 
it is used to express such passions as tend to sweeten or adorn 
conversation : but when through rage, females are vehement 
in them eloquence, nothing in the world has so ill an effect 
upon the features ; for by the force of it I have seen the moat 
amiahle become the most deformed ; and she that appeared one 
of the Graces, immediately turned into one of the IhrioS. I 
humbly conceive, the great cause of this evil may proceed from 
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a false notion the ladies have of, what we call, a modest woman. 
They have too narrow a conception of this lovely character ; 
and believe they liave not at all forfeited their pretensions to 
it, provided they have no imputations on their chnstitj'. But, 
alas ! the young fellows know they pick out better women in 
the side-boxes, than many of those who pass upon the world 
and themselves for modest. 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never pouts ; when it 
is ill-ti'eated, it pines, it beseeches, it languishes. The neigh- 
bonr I mention is one of your common modest women, that is 
to say, those who arc oidinarily reckoned such. Her linsband 
knows ever}’ pain in life with her, but jealousy. Now, because 
she is clear in this particular, the man cannot say his soul is his 
own, but she cries, “ No modest woman is respected now a- 
days.” What adds to the comedy in this case is, that it- is 
very ordinary with this sort of women to talk in the language 
of distress ; they will complain of the forlorn wretchedness of 
their condition, and then the poor helpless creatures shall 
throw the next thing they can lay their hands on at the per- 
son who offends tliom. Our neighbour was only saying to his 
wife “ she went a little too fine,” when she immediately pulled 
his periwig off, and stamping it under her feet, wrung her 
hands, and said, “ Never modest woman was so used.” These 
ladies of irresistible modesty are those, who make virtue un- 
amiable ; not that they can be said to be virtuous, but as they 
live without scandal ; and being under the common denomi- 
nation of being such, men fear to meet their faults lu those 
who are as agreeable as they are innocent. 

I take the Bully among men, and the Scold among women, 
to draw the foundation of their actions from the same defect in 
the mind. A Bully thinks honour consists wholly in being 
brave j and therefore has regard to no one mle of life, if he 
preserves himself from the accusation of cowardice. The fro- 
ward woman knows chastity to be the first merit in a woman ; 
and therefore, since no one can call her one ugly name, she 
calls all mankind all the rest. 

These ladies, where their companions are so imprudent as to 
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take their speeches for any other, than exercises of their own 
lungs and their husbands’ patience, gain by the force of being 
resisted, and flame with open fury, which is no way to^ be 
opposed hub by being neglected; though at the same time 
human frailty makes it very hard, to relish the philosophy of 
contemning ereiy frivolous reproach. There is a veiy pretty 
instance of this infirmity in a man of the best sense that ever 
was, no less a person than Adam himself. According to 
Milton’s description of the first couple, as soon as they had 
fallen, and the turbulent passions of anger, hatred, and jealousy, 
first entered their breasts ; Adam grew moody, and talked to 
his wife, as you may find it in the three hundred and fifty- 
ninth page, and ninth book, of Paradise Lost, in the octavo 
edition, which out of heroics, and put into domestic style, 
would ran thus : 

" Madam, if mj' advices had been of any authority with yon, 
when that strange desire of gadding possessed you this niom- 
ing, we had still been happy ; but yom cursed vanity and 
opinion of your own conduct, which is certainly very ivavering 
when it seeks occasions of being proved, has mined both “ 
yourself and me, who tnisted yon.” 

Eve had no fan in her hand to raffle, or tucker to pull down ; 
hut with a reproachful air she answered : 

“ Sir, do you impute that to my desire of gadding, which 
might have happened to yourself, with all your wisdom and 
gravity ? The serpent spoke so excellently, and with so good 

n grace, that Besides, what harm had I ever done liim, 

that he should design me any ? Was I to have been always at 
your side, I might ns well have continued there, and been but 
yonr rib still : but if I was so weak a crontnre as you thought 
me, whj’ did you not interpose your sago nntliorily more 
absolutely ? You denied me going as faintly, as you say I re- 
sisted the serpent. Had not you been too easy, neither you 
nor I had now transgressed." 

Adam replied. “ "IVhy, Ere, hast llion the impudence to np- 
braid mo as the Cause of thy transgression for my jiidiilgeneo 
to thee ? Tims wiU it over be uitli him, wJiD trusts too much 
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txj woman. At the same time that she refuses to be goreraed, 
if she Buflers by her obstinac3'', siie will accuse the man that 
shall leave her to herself.” 

Thus they m mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but ncitlicr solf-coudemniiig ; 

And of their contest appear’d no end. 

This, to the modern, will appear but a very faint piece ol 
conjugal enmity : but you are to consider, that they were but 
j'nst begun to be angry, and they wanted new words for ex- 
pressmg their new passions ; but by her accusing him of let- 
ting her go, and telling him how good a speaker, and how fine 
a gentleman the devil was, we must reckon, allowing for tlie 
improvements of time, that she gave him the same provocation 
as if she had called him cuckold. The passionate and familiar 
terms, with which the same case repeated daily for so many 
thousand years has furnished the present generation, were not 
then ra use ; but the foundation of debate has ever been the 
same, a contention about their merit and wisdom. Our general 
mother was a beauty ; and hearing there was another now in 
the world, could not forbear, as Adam tells her, shewing lier- 
self, though to the devil, by whom the same vanity made her 
.liable to be betrayed. 

I cannot, with all the help of science and astrology, find any 
other remedy for this evil, but what was the medicine in this 
first quarrel ; which was, as appears in the next book, that they , 
wore convinced of their being both weak, but the one weaker 
than the other. 

If it were possible that the beauteous could but rage a little 
before a glass, and see their pretty countenances grow wild, it 
is not to be doubted but it would have a very good effect : but 
that would require temper : for lady Firebrand, upon observ- 
ing her features swell when her maid vexed her the other day, 
stamped her dressing-glass under her feet. In this case, when 
one of this temper is moved, she fe like a witch in an operation, 
and makes all things turn lound with her. The very fabric is 
in a vertigo when she begins to charm. In an instant, what- 
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erer was the occasion that moved her blood, she has such in- 
tolerable servants, Betty is bo awkward, Tom cannot carry a 
message, and her husband has so little respect for her, that she, 
poor woman, is weary of this life, and was born to be 
unhappy. 

Desimi multa. 


PEBT PUPPIES. 

No. 219. SATURDAY, SEPraJConn 2, 1710. [Stebm!.] 

Solutes 

Qui captat riaus Iiominnm, faw imquo dic-acis — 
iJTeotat, nigor csl ; hnne, ta llomane, caveto. 

non. 1 Sat if. 82 

■Wlo trirtal bursts of laughter strh-cs to raise, 

And courts of pKiting petulanco the praise, ' 

This man is vilo ; hero, Boman, fix jour mark ; 

His soul is blnei:, as bis completion’s dark. 

Nevbb were men so perplexed ns n select company of us 
were this evening witli a couple of professed wits, who, through 
our ill fortune, and their own confidence, had thought fit £o 
pin tbcraselves ujion a gentleman who Imd owned to them 
that be was going to meet such and such poi.sons, and named 
tis one by one. These jicrt puppies immediately resolved to 
come with him and froin the beginning to the end of the 
night entcrlninod each other with impertinences, to which wo 
Were perfect slraugcrs. I nm come home veiy nine!) tired : 
for the iitliiolioii was so irksome to mo, ihut it siirpa'SCs nil 
other I ever knew, instmiach I c.unnot refleut upon this sorrow 
wiUi p1ei=iare, though it is past. 

An c.isy nmuHcr of ci3nvvr.-..ntioTi is the mo-'t desirable 
qnnb’ty a mr.n ran have ; and for th »t roavjn iioteomh*, ■p-iP 
lake iij«?u tlirm to he ftimilirJ- with j> ophi Kho,n tgey 
r-.in hei.ire, V.'hai add#! to tlio v'saiiuu of ft i\ thaf 
-I t npmU.! fijvf of kiivoiing Jcai by and rapy with 
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as they call it, by repeating what yonr enemies say of you,- and 
court you, as tliey think, by uttering to your face, at a wrong 
time, all the kind things your friends speak of you in your 
absence. 

These people are the more dreadful, the more they have of 
what is usually called wit : for a lively imagination, when it is 
not governed by a good understanding, makes such miserable 
havoc both iu conversation and business, that it lays yon 
defenceless, and fearful to throw the least word in its way, 
that may give it new matter for its farther errors 

Tom Mercet has as quick a fancy as anyone living ; but 
there is no reasonable man can bear him half an hom’. His 
purpose is to entertain, and it is of no consequence to him 
what is said, so it be what is called well said ; as if a man 
must bear a wound with patience, because he that pushed at 
you came up with a good air and mien. That part of life 
wliich we spend in company is the most pleasing of all our 
moments ; and therefore I think our behaviour in it should 
have its laws, as well as the part of our being which is generally 
esteemed the more important. Prom hence it is, that from 
long experience I have made it a maxim, that however we 
may pretend to take satisfaction in sprightly mirth and high 
jollity, there is no great pleasure in any company where the 
basis of the society is not mutual good-will. When this is in the 
room, every trifling oirciunstance, the most minute accident, the 
absurdity of a servant, the repetition of an old stoiy, the look 
of a man when he is telling it, the most indifferent and the 
most ordinary occurrences, are matters wliioh produce mirth 
and good-humour. I went'to spend an hour after this manner 
with some friends, who enjoy it in perfection whenever they 
meet, when those destroyers above-mentioned came in upon ns. 
There is not a man among them who has any notion of 
distinction of superiority to one another, either in their , 
fortunes or their talents, when they are in company. Or if 
any reflection to the contrary oocm'S in their thoughts, it 
only strikes a delight upon their minds, that so much wisdom 
and power is in possession of one whom they love and esteem. 
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In these mj Lncnbrations, I bare freqnenfclj dwelt upon 
this one topic. The above maxim would make short TV’ork for 
us reformers ; for it is oulj’ want of maldng this a position 
that renders some character.? bad, which would otherwise bo 
good. Tom Jleicct means no man ill, but does ill to every 
body. His ambition is to be witty ; and to cany on that 
design, he breaks through all things that other people hold 
sacred. If he thought that wit was no way to be used but to 
the advantage of societj', that sprightliness would hare anew 
turn, and we should expect what he is going to say with satisfac- 
tion instead of fear. It is no excuse for being mischierous, that a 
man is mischievous without malice ; nor will it be thought an 
atonement, that the ill was done not to injure the party 
concerned, but to divert the indifferent. 

It is, methinks, a very great enor, that we should not 
profess honesty in conversation, as much as in commerce. If 
we consider, that there is no greater misfortune than to be ill 
received ; where we love the toning a man to ridicule among 
his friends, we rob him of greater enjoyments than he could 
hare pm-chased by his wealth ; yet he that laughs at him 
would, perhaps, be the last man who would hurt him in this 
case of less consequence. It has been said, the history of 
Don Quixote utterly destroyed the spirit of gallantry in the 
Spanish nation and I believe we may say much more truly, 
that the humour of ridicule has done as much injury to the 
true relish of company in England. 

Such satisfactions as arise from the secret comparisons of 
ourselves to others, with relation to their inferior fortunes or 
merit, are mean and unworthy. The true and high state of 
conversation is, when men communicate their tlionghts to each 
other upon such subjects, and in such a manner, as would be 
pleasant if there were no snch thing as folly in the world ; for 
it is but a low condition of wit in one man, which depends 
upon folly in another. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL THEEMOSIETEE. 

Ko. 220. TUESDAY, September 5, 1710, [Adrison.J 

Insani sapiens nomen fcrnt, tcqnns iniqui, 

Ultra quam satis cst, virtutem si petat ipsain. 

Hon. 1 Ep. vi. I5 

Even lirino, nhcn pursu’d \ritli warmth ortremo, 

Turns into Tice, and fools tho sago’s fame. 

Having received many letters filled with compliments and 
acknowledgments for my late useful discovciy of the political 
barometer, I sball here communicate to tlie public an account 
of my ecclesiastical thermometer, the latter giving ns manifest 
prognostications of the changes and revolutions in church, as 
the former does of those in state ; and both of them being 
absolutely seoessary for orerj pradeat- sabjeot who is resolred 
to keep what he has, and get what he con. 

The church-thermometer, which 1 am now to treat of, is 
supposed to have been invented in the reign of Henry- the 
Eighth, about the time when that religious prince put some 
to death for owning the Pope’s supremacy, and others for 
denying transnbstantintion. I do nob find, however, any great ' 
use made of this insti-nment, until it fell into the hands of a 
learned and vigilant priest or minister, for he frequently wrote . 
himself both one and the other, who was some time Vicar 
of Bray. This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old 
age ; and, after having seen several snccessions of his neigh- 
bouring clergy either burned or banished, departed this life 
with the satisfeotion of having never deserted his flock, and 
died Vicar of Bray,* As this glass was firat designed to cal- 
culate the different degrees of heat in religion, as it raged in 
popery, or as it cooled and grew temperate in the reformation ; 
it was marked at several distances, after the manner our 

* The Sot. Symou SymondB was tho Vicar of Bray, Berks, hero alluded to. 

He was twice ft Papist and twice a Protestant m four sncoessivo reigns— those 
of Henry VIIL, Edward VI,, Slary, and Eliiabeth. 
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ordinary thermometer is to this day, mz. “ Extreme Heat, Sul- 
try Heat, Very Hot, Hot, Warm, Temperate, Cold, Just Ereez- 
ing, Frost, Hard Frost, Great Frost, Extreme Cold.” 

It is well known, that Toricellins, the inventor of the 
common weather-glass, made the experiment in a long tube, 
which held thirty-two feet of water ; and that a more modern 
virtuoso, finding snob a machine altogether unwieldy and use- 
less, and considering that thirty-two inches of quicksilver 
weighed as much as so many feet of water in a tube of the 
same -circumference, invented that sizable instrument which is 
now in use. After this manner, that I might adapt the 
thermometer I am now speaking of to the present constitution 
of our church, as divided into high and low, I have made some 
necessary variations both in the tube and the fluid it contains. 
In the first place, I ordered a tube to be cast in a planetary 
hour, and took care to seal it hermetically, when the Sun was 
in conjunction -with Saturn. I then took the proper pre- 
cautions about the fluid, which is a compound of two very 
different liquors ; one of them a spirit drawn out of a strong 
heady wine ; the other a particular sort of rock-water, colder 
than ice, and clearer than crystal. The spirit is of a red fieiy 
colour, and so very apt to ferment, that unless it be mingled 
with a proportion of the water, or pent up veiy close, it will 
burst the vessel that holds it, and fly up in fume and smoke. 
The water, on the contrary, is of such a subtle piercing cold, 
that, unless it he mingled with a proportion of the spirits, it 
will sink almost through everything that it is put into ; and 
seems to be of the same nature as the water mentioned by 
Quintus Cm-tius, which, says the historian, could be contained 
in nothing but in the hoof, or, ns the Oxford manuscript has it, 
in the skull of au nss. The thermometer is marked according 
to the following figure ; which I set down at length, not only 
to give my reader a clear idea of it, but also to fill up my 
paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

lYraUi. 
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Zeal. 

CHuncH. 

Moderation. 

LnkewarmneES. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The render -will observe, that the Oliurch is placed in the 
middle point of the glass, between Zeal and Moderation ; the 
Bitaation in which she always flonnshes, and in which every 
good Englishman wishes her, who is a friend to the constitu- 
tion of tliis country. However, when it mounts to Zeal, it is 
not amiss ; and, when it sinks to Moderation is still in a most 
admirable temper. The worst of it is, that when once it 
begins to rise, it has still an inclination to ascend ; insomuch 
that it is apt to climb up from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath 
to Persecution, which alway ends in ignorance, and very often 
proceeds from it. In the same manner it frequently takes its 
progress through the lower half of the glass ; and, when it has 
a tendency to fall, will gradually descend from Moderation to 
Lukewarmness, and from Lukewarmness to Infidelity, wMch 
very often terminates in Ignorance, and always proceeds from 
it. 

It is a common observation, that the ordinary thermometer 
will be affected by the breathing of people who are in the room 
where it stands ; and indeed it is almost incredible to conceive, 
how the glass I am now describing will fall by the breath of a 
multitude ciying “ Popeiy ; ” or, on the contrary, liow it will 
rise when the same multitude, as it sometimes happens, cry out 
in the same breath, “ The church is in danger.” 

As soon as I had finished this my glass, and adjusted it to 
the above-mentioned scale of religion; that I might make 
proper experiments with it, I carried it under my cloak to 
several coffee-houses, and other places of resort about this 
great city. At Saint James's coffee-house the liquor stood at 
Moderation ; but at WilFs, to my great surprise, it subsided to 
the very lowest mark on the glass. At the Grecian it mounted , 
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bat just one point higher ; at the Bairibow it still ascended 
two degrees ; ChiWs fetched it up to Zeal ; and other adjacent 
coffee-houses, to Wrath. 

It fell in the lower half of the glass, as I went farther into 
the city, until at length it settled at Moderation, where it con- 
tinued all the time I staid about the Exchange, as also while 
I passed by the Bank. And here I cannot bnt take notice, 
that through the whole course of mj remarks, I never observed 
my glass to rise at the same time the stocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a friend of 
mine, who works under me in the Occult Sciences, to make a 
progress with my glass through the whole island of Great 
Britain ; and after his return, to present me with a register of 
his observations. I guessed before-hand at the temper of 
several places he passed through, by the characters they have 
had time out of mind. Thus that facetious divine. Dr. Fuller, 
speaking of the town of Banbury near a hundred years ago, 
tells us, it was a place famous for cakes and zeal, which I find 
by my glass is true to this day as to the latter paid of this de- 
scription ; though I must confess, it is not in tlie same reputa- 
tion for cakes that it was in the time of oim learned author j 
and thus of other places. In short, I have now by me, 
digested in an alphabetical order, all the counties, corporations, 
and boroughs in Great Britain, with their respective tempers, 
as they stand related to my thermometer. But this I shall 
keep to mysellj because I would by no means do anything that 
may seem to influence any ensuing elections. 

The point of doctrine which I would propagate by this my 
invention, is the same which was long ago advanced by that 
able teacher Horace, out of whom I have taken my text for this 
diBcourse. We should be careful not to over-shoot ourselves in 
the pursuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Moderation be 
the point we aim at, let us keep fire out of the one, and frost 
out of the other. Bub, alas ! the world is too wise to want 
such a precaution. The terms High-cbrurch and Low-church, 
as commonly used, do not so much denote a principle, ns they 
inguish a party. Tliey ore like words of battle, they hove 
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nothing to do -with their original feignification ; but are only 
given ont to keep a body of men together, and to let them 
know friends from enemies. 

I must confess I have considered, with some little attention, 
the influence which the opinions of these great national sects 
have upon their practice ; and do not look upon it ns one of 
the unaccountable things of our times, that multitudes of 
honest gentlemen, who entirely agree in their lives, should 
take it in their heads to differ in their lehgion. 


LADY GBICEACK’S LETTED, 

No. 22L THURSDAY, Septumbiir 7, 1710. [Addison.] 

Sient mens cst mos, 

Noscio quid mcdilans nagamm, et totus in illia. 

Hor 1 Sat nt. 1. 

Musing, as irout, on tliis and that, 

Such trifles, as I know not v hat. 

As I was this morning going out of my house, a little boy in 
a black coat delivered mo the following letter. Upon asking 
who he was, ho told me, that he belonged to my Lady Gim- 
crack. I did not at first recollect the name; but, upon 
inquiry, I found it to be the widow of Sir Nicholas, whose 
legacy I lately gave some account of to the world. The letter 
ran thus : 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

“ I hope you will not be surprised to receive a letter 
from the widow Gimcrack. Yon know, sir, that I have lately 
lost a very whimsical hnsbaud, who, I find by one of your last 
week’s papers, was not altogether a stranger'to you. When T 
married this gentleman, he had a very handsome estate ; but 
upon buying a set of microscopes, he was chosen « iTiZZoic 
Jloi/al Society ; from which time I do not rememier ever to have 
•ard him sycaJf as other peo^de did, or talk in a manner that 
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anj’ of his family could understand him. He used, hoirerer, to 
pass away his time very innocently in conversation with several 
members of that learned body ; for which reason, I never 
advised him against their company for several years, until at 
last I found his brain quite turned with their discourses. The 
first symptom which he discovered of his being a virhmo, as 
you call him, poor man 1 was about fifteen years ago ; when he 
gave me positive orders to turn off an old weeding-woman, that 
had been employed in the family for some years. He told me at 
the same time, that there nas no such thing in nature ns a 
weed, and that it was his design to let his garden produce what 
it pleased ; so that, you may be sure, it makes a very pleasant 
show as it now lies. About the same time he took a humour 
to ramble up and down the country, and would often bring 
home with him his pockets full of moss and pebbles. This, 
you may be sure, gave me a heavy heart ; thongh at the same 
time I must needs say, he had the character of a very honest 
man, notwithstanding he was reckoned a little weak, until ho 
began to sell his estate, and bny those strange baubles that you 
have taken notice of. Hpon Midsiimmcr-day last, ns he was 
walking with me in the fields, he saw a very odd-coloiired 
butterfly jnst before us. I observed that he immediately 
changed colour, like n man that is surprised with a piece of 
good luck ; and tolling mo, that it was what he bad looked for 
above these twelve yearn, he threw off his coat, and followed it. 
I lost sight of them both in loss than a quarter of an hour ; 
but my husband continued the eli!i«o over hedge and ditch until 
about sunset ; at which lime, ns I was afterwards told, he 
caught the butterfly as she rested lioreelf upon a cabbage, near 
five miles from the place where he first put her np. He was 
hero lifted from the ground by some pas.seiigcrs in a very 
fainting condition, and brought home to me about midnight. 
His violent cicrcisc threw him into a fever, which grew npnn 
him by degrees, mid at liwt carried him off. In one of the 
inlenafs of his distemper hecallcrl to me, and, after ImWng 
eicnt/. 1 him'-elf for mrming oat his estate, he told me, that ho 
h'ld fiHny/j juorc indcstnom to improve hia mfed thm 
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his fortune ; nnd that his family must rather value themselves 
upon his memory as he was a wise man, than a rich one. He 
then told me, that it was a custom among the Eomans for a 
man to give his slaves their liberty when he lay upon his 
death-hed. I could not imagine what this meant, until, after 
having a little composed himself, he ordered me to bring him a 
flea which he had kept for several months in a chain, with a 
design, as he said, to give it its manumission. This was done 
accordingly. He then made the will, which I have since seen 
printed in your worlcs word for word. Only I must take 
notice, that yon have omitted the codicil, in which he left a 
large Concha Verw is, as it is there called, to a Alemher of ike 
Royal Society, who was often with him in his sickness, and 
assisiocl him in his tvill. And now, sir, I come to the chief 
business of my letter, which is to desire yonr friendship and 
assistance in the disposal of those many rarities and curiosities 
which lie upon my hands. If you know any one that has an 
occasion for a parcel of dried spiders, I will sell them a pennj- 
worth, I could likendse let any one have a bargain of cockle- 
shells. I would also desire your advice, whether I had best 
sell my beetles in a lump, or by retail. The gentleman above- 
mentioned, who was my husband’s friend, would have me malce ‘ 
an auction of all his goods, and is now drawing up a catalogue 
of every particular for that purpose, with the two following 
words over the head of them, Avetio Qimcraclnana. But, upon 
talking with him, I begin to suspect he is as mad as poor Sir 
Nicholas was. Your advice in all these particulars will be a 
great piece of charity to. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

" Elizabeth GtImoraok.” 

I shall answer the foregoing letter, and give the widow my 
best advice, as soon as I can find out chapmen for the wares ' 
which she has to put off. In the mean time, I shall give my 
reader the sight of a letter, which I have receivedfrom another 
female correspondent by the same post. 
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Good Mb. BrcKERSTAFr, 

“ I am convinced by a late paper of yonrs, that a 
passionate vroman, nho among the common people goes tmder 
the name of a scold, is one of the most insupportable creatures 
in the world. But, alas ! Sir, what can we do ? I have made 
a thousand vows and resolutions eveij morning, to guard 
myself against tins frailty ; bnt have generally broken them 
before dinner, and conld never in my life hold out until the 
second course was set upon the table. What most troubles me 
is, that my husband is as patient and good-natnred as your own 
worship, or any man living, can be. Pray give me some direc- 
tions, for I would observe the strictest and severest rules you 
can think of to cure myself of this distemper, which is apt to 
fall into my tongue every moment. I am, Sir, 

“Your most hnmble servant, &c.” 

In answer to this most unfortunate lady, I must acquaint 
her, that there is now in town an ingenious physician of ray 
acquaintance, who undertakes to cure all the vices and defects 
of the mind by inward medicines or outward applications. I 
shall give the world an accoimt of his patients and his cures in 
other papers, when I shall be more at leisure to treat upon this 
subject. I sliall only here inform my correspondent, that, for 
the benefit of such ladies as are troubled with virulent tongues, 
he has prepared a cold-bath, over which there is fastened, at the 
end of a long pole, a very convenient chair, curiously gilt 
carved. When the patient is seated in this chair, the doctor 
lifts up tlie pole, and gives her two or three total immersions 
in the cold-bath, until such time as she has quite lost the use 
of speech. The operation so effectually chills the tongue, and 
refrigerates the blood, that a woman, who at her entrance into 
the chair is extremely passionate and sonorous, will come out 
as silent and gentle as a Iamb. The doctor told me, he would 
not practise this experiment upon women of fashion, had not 

e Been it made upon those of meaner condition with very good 
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ON ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ifo. 224. THURSDAY, September 14, 1710. [Addison.] 

Xfntcriam suporabat opus. Ovid. Slet. ii. 5. 

The mattci equall’d not tlie artist’s skill 

It is my custom, in a dearth of news, to entertain myself 
with those collections of advertisements that appear at the end 
of all onr public prints. The.se I consider as accounts of news 
from the little world, in the same manner that the foregoing 
parts of the paper are from the great. If in one we hear that 
a sovereign prince is fled from this capital city, in the other we 
hear of a tradesman wlio hath shut up his shop, and run away. 
If in one we find the victory of a general, in the other we see 
the desertion of a private soldier. I must confess I have a 
certain weakness in my temper, that is often very much 
affected by these little domestic occurrences, and have fre- 
quently been caught with tears in my eyes over a melancholy 
advertisement. 

But to consider this subject in its most ridiculous lights, 
advertisements are of great use to the vulgar. First of all, as 
they are instruments of ambition. A man that is by no means 
big enough for the Gazette, may easily creep into the adver- 
tisements j by which menus we often see an apothecary in the 
same paper of news with a plenipotentiary, or a running-foot- 
man with an ambassador. An advertisement from Piccadilly . 
goes down to posterity with an article from Madrid, and John 
Bartlett of Qoodman’s-fields * is celebrated in the same paper 
with the emperor of Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that 
tlie wren mounted as high as the eagle, by getting upon his 
back. 

A second use which this sort of writings hath been tvimed 
to of late years, has been the management of controversy j 
insomuch that above half the advertisements one meets with 
now-a-days are purely polemical. The inventors of “ Strops 
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for razors” have Tnitten against one another this way for 
several years, and that with great bitterness ; as the whole 
argument pro and con in the case of “ the morning gown” is 
still carried on after the same manner. I need not mention 
the several proprietors of Dr, Anderson’s pills ; nor take notice 
of the many satirical works of this nature so frequently pub- 
lished by Dr. Clark, who has liad the confidence to advertise 
upon that learned knight, my very worthy friend, Sir WiHioni 
Read : but I shall not interpose in their quarrel : Sir William 
can give him his own in advertisements, that, in the judgment 
of the impartial, are as well penned as the doctor’s. 

The third and last use of these wnitings is to inform the - 
world, where they may be furnished with almost cveiy thing 
that is necessary for life. If a man has pains in his head, 
colics in his bowels, or spots in his cloaths, he may here meet 
with proper cures and remedies. If a man would recover a 
wife or a horse that is stolen or strayed ; if he wants new 
sermons, electuaries, asses’ milk,* or any thing else, either for 
his body or his mind ; this is the place to look for them in. 

The great art in writing advertisements, is the finding out 
a proper method to catch the reader’s eye, without which a 
good thing may pass over unobserved, or be lost among com- 
missions of bankrupts. Asterisks and hands were formerly of 
great use for this purpose. Of late years the N. B. has been 
mucb in fashion, as also little cuts and figures, the invention 
of which we must asciibe to the author of spring-trusses.^ d 
must not here omit the blind Italian character, which, being 
scarce legible, always fixes and detains the eye, and gives the 
cunous render something like the satisfaction of prying into a 
secret. 

But the great skill in an advertiser is chiefly seen m 
the stylo which lie makes use of He is to mention “the 
universal esteem, or general reputation," of things that were 
never heard of. If he is n physician or astrologer, he must 


• tnilk to bo had at Jlichaxd StouUs, at the sign of the Ars, at 

aigl^hridgc, for three shillings nuU aixpettce ver quart : the ass to he 
hrougU to the huitr'a Aoct.—Vott-Soy, Dec. 0, 1711. 
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chuiige his lodgings ircquonllj ; and, though he ncrer sa\v any 
body in them besides his own family, give public notice of it, 
“ for the infonnntiou of the nobility and gentry.” Since I am 
thus usefully emploj-ed in writing criticisms on the works of 
these diminutive authors, T must not pass over in silence an 
advertisement, which has lately made its appearance, and is 
written altogether in a Ciceronian manner. It was sent to me, 
with five shillings, to be inserted among ray advertisements ; 
but as it is a pattern of good writing in this way, I shall give 
it a (ilace in the body of my jiaper. 

“The highest compounded sjiirit of lavender, the most 
glorious, 1/ Ow ezprnbmn may he vsrJ, enlivening scent and 
flavour that can possiblj’ be, which so raptures the spu’its, 
delights the gust, and gives sncii airs to the countenance, ns 
are not to be imagined but by those that have tried it. The 
meanest sort of the thing is admired by most gentlemen and 
ladies ; but this far more, as by far it e.vceeds it, to the gaining 
among all a more than common esteem. It is sold, m neat 
flint bottles fit for the pocket, only at the golden Key in 
lYharton's court, near Uolboum-bars, for three shillmgs and 
six-pence, with directions.” 

At the same time that I recommend the several flowera in 
which this spirit of lavender is wrapjicd nji, if (he czpression 
may le used, I cannot excuse my fellow-labourers for admitting 
into their papeis several uncleanly advertisements, not at all 
proper to appear in the works of polite writers. Among these 
I must reckon the “ Oai-minative Wind-expelling Pills ” If 
the doctor had called them only his Oaiminative Pills, he had 
been as cleanly as one could have wished ; but the second word 
entirely destroys the decency of the first. Tlieie are other 
..absurdities of this nature so very gross, that I daie not men- 
tion them ; and shall therefore dismiss this subject ivith a 
public admonition to Michael Parrot,* That he do not presume 

* “ Wlierras I, Michael Parot, have had brought aray a worm of sixteen 
icet long, by t.ulung the medicines of J. More, apothecary, in Abchurch Lane, 
London Witness my hand, Michael Parot. Witness, Anth. Spjor.” — Poil- 
J3o!i, Apni 29, 1710. 
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any more fo mention a cerlain mom he knows of, which, hy 
the may, has gromn seven feet in my memory ; for, if I nm not 
much mistaken, it is the same tlmt was but nine feet iong 
about sis months ago. 

By the remarks I have here made, it plainly appears that a 
collection of advertisements is a kind of miscellany j the 
writers of which, contrary to all authors, except men of quality, 
give money to the bookselleis who publish their copies. The 
genius of the bookseller is chiefly shown in his method of 
ranging and digesting these little tracts. The last paper I 
took up in my hand places them in the following order : — 

The true Sjianish blacking for shoes, &c. . 

The beautifying cream for the face, &c. 

Pease and plaistere, &c. 

Hectar and Ambrosia, &c. 

Four freehold tenements of fifteen pounds jjer annum, &c. 

Annotations upon the Tatler, &c. 

The present state of England,* <fca 

A commission of bankruptcy being awarded against B. It., 
bookseller, &c. 


DETEACTOBS OE THE TATLEE. 

No. 229. TUESDAY, September 26, 1710. [Annisos.j 

Quftjsitaui moritis Bumc Bnpcrbiam. 

Hor» 5 0(3. j:xx. 

With conscious pndo 

A'tsume the hononts justly tbitie 

The whole creation preys upon itself. Every living creature 
inhabited. A flea has a thousand invisible insects that teaxc 
him as he jumps from place to place, and revenge our quarrels 
upon him. A lery ordinary microscope shens us, that a louse 

* A Boo’ic entitled “ AnpVne Kotitia ; or. The Present State ot 
.VC,. origmsllj ceropilo.! by Kdwiuril Chamberlayne, 1,1. D., in 1989, anil 
tl,r 0 Dj.U three m.ptc.-ioi.s in tkU year. A Buoond i«krt Mas aiWod '' 
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is itself a very lonsj' creature. A whale, besides those seas auc 
oceaus in the several vessels of his body, which are filled witl 
innumerable shoals of little animals, canaes about him a whole 
world of inhabitants ; insomuch that, if we believe the calcula- 
tions some have made, there are more living creatures, which 
are too small for the naked eye to behold, about the Leviathan, 
than there are of visible creatures upon the face of the whole 
earth. Thus every noble creature is, as it were, the basis and 
support of multitudes that are his inferiors. 

This consideration very much comforts me, when I think of 
those numberless vermin that feed upon this paper, and find 
their sustenance out of it ; I mean the small wits and scribblers, 
that every day turn a penny by nibbling at ray Lucubrations. 
This has been so advantageous to this little species of writers, 
that, if they dome justice, I may expect to have my statue 
erected in Grub Street, ns being n common benefactor to that 
quarter. 

They say, when a fox is very much troubled with fleas, he 
goes into the next pool with a little lock of wool in his mouth, 
and keeps his body under water until the vermin get into it; 
after W'bich be quits the wool, and diving, leaves his tormentors 
to shift for themselves, and get their livelihood where they 
can. I would have these gentlemen take care that I do not 
serve them after the same manner ; for though I have hitherto 
kept my temper pretty well, it is not impossible but I may 
some time or other disappeai- ; and what will then become of 
them ? Should I lay down my paper, what a famine would 
there be among the hawkers, printers, booksellers, and authors ! 
It would be like Doctor Burgess’s * dropping his cloak, with 
the whole congregation hanging upon the skirts of it. To 
enumerate some of these my doughty antagonists ; I was 
threatened to be answeied weekly Tit for Tat; I was under- 
mined by. the Whisperer; haunted by Tom Broion's Ghost;-.. 
scolded at by a Female Tatter ; and slandered fay another of the 


Cftiiiel Burgess, the doctor heic alluded to, resided at the court of 
Hanover as socretaiy and reader to tiro Princess SopHk 
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same character, under the title of Atalaniis. I hare been 
amiolakd, relaltled, eMmincd, and cmilohd : but it being mj 
standing maxim ncvor to speak ill of fclie dead, I shall let these 
authors rest in peace ; and take great pleasure in thinking, 
that I have sometimes been the means of their getting a belly- 
fall. When I see myself thus surrounded by such formidable 
enemies, I often think of the knight of the Red Cross in 
Spenser’s “ Men of Error,” trho, .after lie has cut off the dragon’s 
head, and left it wallowing in a flood of ink, sees a thousand 
monstrons loptilos making their attempts upon him, one with 
many heads, anotiicr with none, and all of them without eyes. 

The same so sore annoycf? tins fJic Eniglif, 

Tiiat, well High clioatcd with the ilc.nlly stink. 

His forces fnil, ho can no ionger fight ; 

Whose coumge when the liena pcreolr’d to shrink, 

She poarecT forth out of her hellish sink 
Her fruitful cursed spawn of serpents small, 

Deformed monsters, foul, and black .as ink ; > 

Winch swarming all about his legs did crawl, 

And him enonmbred sore, but could not hurt at all. 

As gentle shepherd in sweet even tide, 

When ruddy Plioehas 'gins to welk in west, 

High on. an lull, ins flock to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bile their li-nsty supper lest ; 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 

Ail striving to infix their feohle stings, 

That from their noyance be no where can rest ; 

But mth Ins clownish hands their tender ivings 
He bmsheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmiirings.* 

If ever I should want such a fry of little authors to attend 
me, I shall think my paper in n very decaying condition. 
They are like ivy about an oak, which adorns the tree at the 
same time that it eats into it ; or like a great man’s equipage, 
that do honour to the person on whom they feed. For my part, 
when I see myself thus attacked, I do not consider my. 
antagonists as malicious, but hungry ; and therefore am resolved 
never to take any notice of them. 

As for those who detract fi-om my labours, without being 
prompted to it by an empty stomach j in return to their 

* Speubcr's " Fairj Qnecu, h, i. canto J 22 anil 23. 
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censnrcs, I shall take pains to excel, niul never fail to persuade 
^nj'self, that their enmity is nothing but their envy or 
ignorance. 

Giro me leiivc to conclude, like an old man, and a moralist, 
■"101 a fable. 

The owls, bats, and several other birds of the night, were 
one day got together in a thick shade, where they abused their 
neighbours in a very sociable manner. Their satire at last fell 
hpon the snn, whom thc3’ all agreed to bo very troublesome, 
impertinent and inquisitive. Upon which, the sun, who over- 
heard them, spoke to them after this manner : “ Gentlemen, I 
wonder how you dare' abuse one that, you know, could in an 
instant scorch yon np, and burn ever}' mother’s son of yon : 
but the only answer T shall give you, or the revenge I shall 
take of you, is, to ‘ shine on.’ ” 


THE UPHOLSTERER’S LETTER. 

No. 232. TUESDAY, Octobeh 3, 1710. [Steele.] 

I HAVE received the following letter from my unfortunate 
old acquaintance the upholsterer, wlio, I observed, had long 
absented himself ftora the bench at the upper end of the 
Mall. Having not seen him for some time, I was in fear I 
^should soon, hear of his death ; especially since ho never 
appeared, though the noons have been of late pretty warm, 
and the councils at that place very full from the hour of 
twelve to three, which the sages of that board employ^ in 
, conference, while the unthinking part of mankind are eating 
and drinking for the support of their own private persons, 
without any regard to the public. 

“ I should have waited on yon very frequently, to have 
discoursed yon upon some matters of moment, but that I -lo^o 
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to be well informed in the subject upon which I consult my 
fnends. before 1 enter into debnte with them. I have there- 
fore, with the utmost cure ami pains, ajiplicd myself to the 
rending all the untings and painplilets which have come out 
since the trial, and liaio studied night and day in order to 
be master of the uholu eoutioversy ; bat the nntliors are "so 
numerous, and tbe state of nffairE alters so veiy fast, tliat. I 
am non a foitmght bcliind-liauJ m nij' reading, and know 
only bow things stood twelve days ago. I wish yon would 
entei into those useful subjects ; for, if I may be allowed to 
say so, these arc not times to jest in. As for my own part, 
you know very nell that I am of a jaiblic spirit, and never 
regarded my own interest, but looked farther ; and let me 
tell you, that while some people are minding only themselves 
and families, and otbers arc thinking only of their omi 
country, things go on stiangely in the Noitb. I foresee very 
great evils arising from the neglect of transactions at- a dis- 
tance ; for which reason I am now writing a letter to a friend 
in the country, which I design as an answer to the Caar of 
Muscovy’s letter to the Grand Seignior concerning his Majesty 
of Sweden. 1 have endeavoni'ed to prove, that it is not 
reasonable to expect that his Swedish Majesty should -leave 
Bender without forty tliousand men ; and I have added to 
this an apology for the Cossacks. But the matter multiplies 
upon me, and I grow dim with much writing ; therefore 
desire, if yon have an old green pair of spectacles, such ns 
you used about yoiu- fiftictli year, that you would send them 
to me ; as also, that you would please to desire Mr. Morpliew 
VO send me in a bushel of coals on the credit of ray answer to 
nis Czarian Majesty ; for I design it shall he printed for 
Morphew, and the weather grows sharp. I should take it 
kindly if j-ou would order him also to send me the papers as 
they, come out. If there arc no fresh pamphlets published, 
I compute that I shall know before the end of next month 
what has been done in town to this day. If it were not for 
an ill custom lately introduced by a certain author, of talking 
Batin at tlio begmnmg of papers, matters would be m a mucii 
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clearer light than they are ; but, to our comfort, there are 
solid TfTiters rrho are not guilty of this pedantry. Tlie Post- 
man rvntes like an angel. Tlie Moderator is fino reading. 
It vronld do you no harm to read the Post-Boy mth attention ; 
he is very deep of late. ITc is instructive ; but I confess a 
little satirical : a sharp pen ! he cares not what ho says. The 
Examiner is admirable, and is become a grave and substantial 
author.** But, above all, I am at a loss how to govern myself 
in my judgment of those whose whole wi-itings consist in 
interrogatories ; and then the way of answering, by proposing 
questions ns hard to them, is quite as extraordinaiy. As for 
my part, I tremble at these novelties ; we expose, in my 
opinion, our affairs too much by it. Yon may be sure the 
French king will spare no cost to come at the rending of them. 

I dread to think if the fable of the Blackbirds should fall 
into his hands. But I shall not venture to say more until I 
see you. In the mean time, I am, &o.” 

This unhappy correspondent, whose fantastical loyalty to 
the King of Sweden has reduced him to this low condition of 
reason and fortune, would appear much more monstrous in 
his madness, did we not see crowds veiy little above his 
circumstances from the same cause, a passion to politics. 

It is no unpleasant entertainment to consider the commerce 
even of the sexes inteirupted by diffeience in state affairs. 

A wench and her gallant parted last week upon the words 
unlimifcd and passive .- and there is such a jargon of terms 
got into the months of the very silliest of the women, that " 
you cannot come into a room even among them, but you find 
them divided into Whig and Tory. Wliat heightens the 
.humour is, that all the hard words they Imow, they certainly 
suppose to be terms useful in the disputes of the parties. I 
came in this day w’here two were in very hot debate ; and 

♦ “I hoped, as you did, that your friend, the Upholsterer had hecn de.id. 

Ho ivas of a very low character at first, bat .after we had had his company 
BO often, a Ions letter from him was eilremely insipid,”— Examiner, October 
72, 1710. 
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one of them proposed to me to explain to them what was the 
difference between circumdston and predestination. Yon may 
be sure I was at a loss ; but they were too angry at each 
other to wait for my explanation, and proceeded to lay open 
the whole state of affairs, instead of the usual topics of dress, 
gallantry, and scandal. 

I have often wondered how it should be possible that this 
turn to politics should so uniiersally prerail, to the exclusion 
of ereiy other subject out of convei-sation ; and upon mature 
consideration, find it is for want of discourse. Look round 
you among all the young fellows yon meet, and you see those 
who bare the least relish for books, company, or pleasure, 
though they have no manner of qualities to make them succeed 
in those pursuits, shall make very passable politicians. Thus 
the most barren invention shall find enough to say to make 
one appear an able man in the top coffee-houses. It is but 
adding a certain vehemence in utteiing yoiiiself, let the thing 
you say be never so flat, and you shall be thought a very 
sensible man, if yon were not too hot. As love and honour 
are the noblest motives of life ; so the pretenders to them, 
without being animated by them, are the most contemptible 
of all sorts of pretenders. The unjust affectation of any thing 
that is laudable is ignominious in proportion to the worth of 
the thing we affect : thus, as loic of one’s country is the most 
glorious of all passions, to sec the most ordinary tools in a 
nation give themselves airs that way, without any one good 
quality in their own life, has something in it romantic, yet 
not so ridiculous as odious. 
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ON PABENTAL LOYE. 

Fo. 2S5. TUESDAY, Ootober 10, 1710. [Steele.] 

Scit Genius, natcUe comes qai temperat astnnn. 

Hob, 2 Ep. ii, 187. 

But Trhenco these torus of inchnotton rose, 

Tho Genius this, the God of Nature, knows : 

That mystic Power, which our actions guides, 

Attends our stars, and o*er our lives piosidcs. 

Among those inclinations which are common to all men, 
there is none more unaccountable than that unequal love by 
which parents distinguish their children from each other. 
Sometimes vanity and self-love appear to have a share towards 
this effect ; and in other instances I have been apt to attribute 
it to mere instinct : but, however that is, we frequently see the 
child, that has been beholden to neither of these impulses in 
his parents, in spite of being neglected, snubbed, and thwarted 
at homo, acquire a behaviour which makes him ns agreeable to 
all the test of the world, as that of every one else of their 
family is to each other. I fell into this way of thinking from 
an intimacy which I have with a very good house in oar neigh- 
bourhood, where there are three daughters of a veiy different- 
character and genius. The eldest has a great deal of wit and 
cunning ; the second has good sense, but no artifice ; the 
third has much vivacity, but little understanding. The first 
is a fine, hut scornful woman ,- the second is not charming, but 
very winning ; the third is no way commendable, but very 
desirable. The father of these young creatures was ever a 
great pretender to wit, the mother a woman of as much 
coquetry. This turn in the parents has biassed their affections 
towards their children. The old man supposes the eldest of 
his own genius ; and the mother looks upon the youngest as 
herself renewed. By this means, all the lovers that approach 
the house are discarded by the father, for not observing 
Mrs. Maiy's wit and beauty ; and by the mother, for being 
blind to the mien and air of Mrs. Biddy. Come never bo 
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many pretenders, they are not suspected to hare tlie least 
thought of Mrs. Betty, the middle daughter. Betty, there- 
fore, is mortified into a woman of a great deal of merit, and 
knows she must depend on that only for her advancement. The 
middlemost is thus the favourite of all her acquaintance, as 
well as mine ; while the other two carry a certain insolence 
about them in ail conversations, and expect the partiality 
which they meet with at home to attend them wherever they 
appear, t^o little do parents understand that they are, of all 
people, the least judges of their children’s merit, that what 
they reckon such is seldon any thing else but a repetition of 
their own faults and infirmities. 

Til ere is, methinks, some exense for being particular, when 
one of the offspring has any defect in nature. In’ this case, 
the child, if we may so speak, is so much the longer the child 
of its parents, and calls for the continuance of their care and 
indulgence from the slowness of its capacity, or the wonlcnoss 
of its body. But there is no endm-ing to see men enamoured 
only at the sight of their own impcrtinoncos repented, and io 
ob-cerve, ns wo may sometimes, that they have a secret dislike 
of their children for a degeneracy from their very crimes. 
Commend me to lady Goodly ; she is equal to all her own 
’ children, but prefers (hem to those of all the world beside, 
ily lady is a perfect hen in the care of her brood ; she figlil.s 
and squabbles with nil tbiit appear where tbey come, but is 
wholly nnl»ins=ed in disjicnsing her favonre among tlicin. It 
is no small pams she is at to defame nil the young women in 
her neighbonrhood, by visits, wlii.s])cr8, intimations, and liear- 
says t all wbicb she ends with thanking heaven, “ that no one 
living is po bles^^ed with sneh obedient and woll-inclincd 
children ns licr.'clf. I’crbaps,’’ says she. “Betty cannot 
dance like Mrs. Frontinct, and it is no great mutter whether 
she (IficR or not ; but sbe cornea into a room with a good 
; Umugb she snyfl it that should not, she looks like a 
’f Bchccoa is net to tnlkatiTe as 
lh,-a»r*^i Chipjior, yet rise is diacroct, she knows 

'•a '‘bo says when she doei hjvc.ik. if her wit be slow 
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iier tongua never nins before it.” This kind parent lifts np 
her eyes and hands in congratulation of her omi good fortune, 
and is inalicionsly thankful that none of her girls are like any 
of her neighbonrs ; but this preference of her own to all others 
is gi'onnded upon an impulse of nature ; while those, who like 
one before another of their own, are so unpardonably nnjust, 
that it could liaidly be equalled in the children, though they 
preferred all the rest ef the world to such parents. It is no 
unpleasant entertainment to see a ball at a dancing school, and 
observe the joy of relations when the young ones, for whom 
they are concerned, are in motion. Ton need not be told 
whom the dancers belong to. At their first appearance, the 
passions of their parents are in their faces, and there is always 
a nod of approbation stolen at a good step, or a graceful turn. 

I remember, among all my acquaintance, but one man 
whom I have thought to live with his children with equanimity 
and a good grace. He had three sons and one daughter, 
whom he bred with all the care imaginable in a liberal and 
ingenuous way. I have often heard him say, “he had the 
wealeness to love one much better than the other, but that he 
took as much pains to correct that ns any other criminal 
passion that, could arise in his mind.” His method was, to 
make it the only pretension in his children to his favour, to 
be kind to each other ; and he would tell them, “ that he who 
was the best brother, he would reckon the best son.” This 
turned their thoughts into an emulation for the superiority in 
kind and tender affection towards each other. The boys 
behaved themselves very early with a manly friendship ; and 
their sister, instead of the gross familiarities, and impertinent 
freedoms in behavionr, nsnal in other houses, was always 
treated hy them with as much complaisance as any other 
young lady of their acquaintance. It was an unspcnkahle 
pleasure to visit, or sit at n meal, in that family. I have often 
seen the old man’s heart flow at his eyes with joy, upon 
occasions which would appear indiflerent to such ns were 
strangers to the turn of his mind ; hnt a very slight accident, 
wherein ho saw his children’s good-will to one another, created 

’ T> T> 
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iu him the god-like pleasure of loving them hecanse they lov 
each other. This great command of himself, in . 

first impulse to partiality, at last improved to a steady jnsU 
towards them, and that, which at first was but an expedient 
to coirect his weakness, was afterwards the measure o 

^ The truth of it is, those parents who are interested in the 
care of one child more than that of another, no longer deserve the 
name of parents, but are, in effect, as childish as their children, 
in having such unreasonable and ungovemed mclinatioiK. a. 
father of this sort has degraded himself into one of his oira 
offspring ; for none but a child would take part in the passio 
of children. 


ITHURIEL’S SPEAE. 

No. 237. SATURDAY, October 14, 1710. [Addison.] 

In nova feri animus mutatis dicerc formas 

Corpora 0\n>. 

Of bodies chang’d to variom* forms I sing. 

Coming home last night before my usual hour. I ^ 
liook into my hand, in order to divert myself with it until bed- 
time. Milton chanced to be my author, whose atoiraWe 
poem of “ Paradise Lost ” serves at once to fill the miiid with 
pleasing ideas, and with good thoughts, and was therefore the 
most proper book for my purpose. I was amusing myself with 
that beautiful passage in which tlie poet represents Eve sleep- 
ing by Adam’s side, with the devil sitting at her ear, and 
inspiring evil thoughts, under the shape of a toad. Ithuriel, 
one of the guardian angels of the place, walking his nightly 
rounds, saw the great enemy of mankind hid in this loath- 
some animal, which he touched with his spear. This spear 
being of a celestial temper, had such a secret virtue m it, 
that -wlmtcvor it was applied to, immediately flung oil all 
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disgnisc, nud appeared iu its natural figure. I am afraid the 
reader will uofc pardon me, if I content myself with o.xplaining 
the passage in prose, without giving it in the author’s own 
inimitable words : 

On he led his radiant files, 

DarzUng the morn. These to the bower direct, 

In search ot whom they sought. Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, close at the e.ar of Eve ; 

Essaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with tlicm forgo 

niusions as he list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits (that from pnre blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure), thence raise 
At least distemper’d, discontented thouglits, 

Yarn hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 

Blown np with high conceits, ingend’nng pride, 

Him, thus intent, fthnriel with Ids spear 
Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood c<an endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likeness. Up ho starts 
Discover'd and surpris’d. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
Against a rumour’d war, the smutty grain, 

With sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air ; 

So sterted up in his oivn slmpe the fiend. 

I could not forbear thinking how happy a man would be in 
the possession of this spear ; or what an advantage it would be 
to a minister of state were he master of sneh a white staff '-ft 
would help him to discover his friends from his enemies, men 
of abilities from pretenders ; it would hinder him from being 
imposed upon by appearances and professions ; and might be 
made nse of as a l^d of state-test, which no artifice could 
elnde. 

These thoughts made very lively impressions on my 
raagination, which wore improved, instead of being defaced, 
by sleep, and produced in me tlie following dream : I was no 
sooner fallen asleep, but metlionght the angel Ithuriel appeared 
to me, and, with a smile tliat still added to his celestial beauty, 
made me a present of the spear which he held in his hand ; 
and disappeared. To make trials of it, I went into a place of 
public resort. 
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The first person that passed by me, was a lady that had a 
particular shyness in the cast of her eye, and a more than 
ordinary reservedness in all the parts of her behaviour. She 
seemed to look upon man as an obscene creature, with a certain 
scorn and fear of him. In the lieight of her airs I touched her 
gently with my wand, when, to my unspeakable surprise, she 
fell in such a manner as made me blnsh in my sleep. As I 
was hasting away from this undisguised prude, I saw a lady in 
earnest discourse with another, and over-heard her say, with 
some vehemence, “ Never tell me of him, for I am resolved to 
die a virgin ! ” I had a curiosity to try her ; but, as soon as I 
laid my wand upon her head, she immediately fell in labour. 
My eyes were diverted from her by a man and his wife, who 
walked near me hand in hand after a very loving manner. I 
gave each of them a gentle tap, and the next instant saw the 
woman in breeches, and the man with a fan in his hand. It 
would be tedious to describe the long series of metamorphoses 
that I entertained myself with in my night’s adventure, of 
Whigs disguised in Tories, and Tories in Whigs ; men in red 
coats, that denounced terror in their countenances, trembling 
at the touch of my spear ; oUiers in black, with peace in their 
mouths, but swords in their bands, I could tell stories of 
noblemen turned into usurers, and magistrates into beadles ; 
of free-thinkers into penitents, and reformers into wbore- 
mnsters. I must not, however, omit the mention of a grave 
citizen who passed by me with an Imge clasped Bible under 
his arm, and a band of a most immoderate breadth ; but, uiion 
a lonch on the shoulder, bo let drop his hook, and fell a-picking 
my pocket. 

In the general I observed, that those who appeared good, 
often disappointed my c.\-poctations ; but that, on the contrary, 
those who appeared veiy bad, still grew worse upon the 
experiment; as the toad in Milton, which one would have 
thought the most deformed part of the creation, at Ithnriol’s 
stroke became more deformed, and started up into a devil. 

Among ah the persons that I tonohed, there was but one 
w 0 stood the lest of my wand ; and, after many rejetitiona of 
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the stroke, stuck to his form, and remained steady and fixed in 
his first appearance. This tyas a young man, rrho boasted of 
foul distempers, rvild debauches, insults upon holy men, and 
affronts to religion. 

lily heart uras extremely troubled at this vision. The con- 
templation of the rrhole species, so entirely sunk in corruption, 
filled my mind m'th a melancholy that is inexpressible, and my 
discoveries still added to my affliction. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my heart, 
methought there passed before me a couple of coaches with 
purple liveries. There sat in each of them a person with a 
very venerable aspect. At the appearance of them the people, 
who were gathered round me in great multitudes, divided into 
parties, as they were disposed to favour either of those 
reverend persons. The enemies of one of them begged me to 
touch him with my wand, and assured mo I should see his 
laivn converted into a oloke. The opposite party told me with 
as much assurance, that if I laid my wand upon the other, I 
should see his garments embroidered with flower-delnces, and 
his head covered with a cardinal’s hat. I made the experi- 
ment, and, to my great joy, saw them both without any 
change, distributing their blessings to the people, and praying 
for those who had reviled them. Is it possible, thought I, 
that good men, who are so few in number, should be divided 
among themselves, and give better quarter to the vicious that 
are in their party, than the most strictly virtuous who are out 
of it ? Are the ties of faction above those of religion ? — I was 
going on in my soliloquies, but some sudden accident awakened 
me, when I found my hand grasped, but my spear gone. The 
leflection on so very odd a dream made me figure to myself, 
what a strange face the world would bear, should all maukind 
appear in their proper shapes and characters, without hypocrisy 
and disguise? I am afraid the earth we live upon would 
appear to other intellectual heings no better than a planet 
peopled with monsters. This should, methinks, inspire us 
with an honest ambition of recommending ourselves to those 
invisible spies, and of being what we would appear. There 
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was one circnmsfcance in my foregoing dream, which I at first 
intended to conceal ; bnt, upon second thoughts, I cannot look 
npon myself as a candid and impartial historian, if I do not 
acquaint my reader, that upon taking Ithuriel’s spear into my 
hand, though I was before an old decrepit fellow, I appeared a 
very handsome, jolly, black man. But I Imow my enemies 
will say this is praising my own beauty, for which reason I will 
speak no more of it 


A GENTLE CHASTISEMENT. 

No. 33!i. 'I'ETIKSDAY, Ooronnu 19, 1710. [AnnisoN,] 

— — ^rccum certSsiO fcrcttir ^ Ovip ^^et. xiii. 20. 

Shall ho contend with roe to get a namo t 

It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the works of 
another, who has not distinguished himself by his own perfor- 
mances. A judge would make but an indifferent figure who 
had never been knoAvn a£ the bar. Cicero was reputed the 
greatest orator of his age and countiy, before he wrote a book 
“ De Oratore ; ” and Horace the greatest poet, before he pub- 
lished his “ Art of Poetry.” This observation arises naturally 
in any one Avho casts his oye upon this last-mentioned author, 
where he will find the criticisms placed in the latter end of his 
book, tliat is, after the finest odes and satires in the Latin 
tongue. 

A modern, whose name I shall not mention, because I would 
not make a silly paper sell, was bom a Critic and an Examiner, 

serpent’s teeth, came into the 
of'n id® hand. His works put me in mind 

German monk, who was talring 
in ”, r library, and meeting with a Hebrew 

> cn red it tinder the title of, “A book that' has 
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tlie beginning where the end should be.” This author, in the 
last of his crudities, has amassed together a heap of quotations, 
to prove that Horace and Yirgil were both of them modester 
men than myself ; and if his works were to live as long as 
mine, they may possibly give posterity a notion, that Isaac 
Bickerstalf was a very conceited old fellow, and as vain a man 
as either Tully or Sir Francis Bacon. Had this serious writer 
fallen upon me only, I could have overlooked it ; but to see 
Cicero abused is, I must confess, what I cannot bear. The 
censure ho passes upon this great man runs thus : The itch 
of being very abusive is almost inseparable from vain-glory. 
Tully has these two faults in so high a degree, that nothing 
but his being the best writer in the world can make amends for 
them.” The scurrilous wretch goes on to say that I am as bad as 
Tully. His words ate these : " And yet the Tatler, in his paper 
of September the twenty-sixth has outdone him in both. He 
speaks of himself with more arrogance, and with more insolence 
of others.” I am afraid, by his discourse, this gentleman has 
no more read Plutarch than he has Tully. If ho Iiad, ho would 
have observed a passage in that historian, wherein ho has, with 
great delicacy, distinguished between two passions which are 
usually complicated in human nature, and which an ordinary 
writer would not have thought of separating. Hot having my 
Greek spectacles by me, I shall quote the passage word for 
word as I find it translated to my hand. " nevertheless, tho’ 
he was intemperately fond of his own praise, yet he was very 
ii-ee from envying others,' and most liberally profuse in com- 
mending both the ancients and his contemporaries, as is to be 
understood by his writings ; and many of those sayings are 
still recorded, as that concerning Aristotle, ‘that he was a river 
of flowing gold of Plato’s dialogue, ‘that if Jupiter were to 
speak, he would discourse as he did.’ Theophrastus he was 
wont to call his peculiar delight ; and being asked, ‘ which of 
Demosthenes his orations he liked best ? ’ He answered, ‘The 
longest.’ ’ 

r“ And as for tho eminent men of his own time either for 
eloquence or philosophy, there was not one of them which he 



did not, by v.'riting or fipcaln'ng f«u otuably of, rentier niore 
i!!i)>-trion“.’' 

Tint's the critic tells ub, that Cicero wd« excessitcly 
rnin-glcirioiis nnd nbnsire; Plntarch, that he tvos vain, bnt 
not abnsive. Let the render believe which of them he 
please'-. 

After this he complains to tho world, thnt I call him names, 
and that, m my pa.'-sion, I said he was n Ilea, a loose, an owl, 
a bat, a small wit, a .scribbler, and a jiibblcr. When ho has 
thus bespoken his reador'.s pity, he fulls into that ndraiinhlo 
vcm of mirth, wliich I shall set down at length, it being an 
exquisite piece of rndlory, and written in great gaiety of heart. 
“ Alter this list of nnmcp,” vh. Ilea, loose, owl, hut, Ac. “ I was 
surprised to hear him say, thnt he has Iiitlierto kept his temper 
pretty well ; X wonder liow lie will write when he has lost In's 
temper ! I suppose, ns he is now veiy angry and unmannerly, 
ho will then be exceedingly conrtcous and good-lnimonred.” 
If I can outlive this raillerj', I shall be able to bear any- 
thing. 

There is a method of cnticisra made nse of by this anthor, 
for I shall' take care how I call him a scribbler again, wliich 
may turn into ridicule any work that was ever written, wliereui 
there is a variety of thoughts. This the reader will observe in 
the following words : “ He,” meaning me, " is so intent npon 
being something extraordinary, thnt he scarce knows what he 
would be ; and is as fruitful in his similes as a brother of his* 
whom I lately took notice of. In the compass of a few lines 
he compares himcelf to a fox, to Ddiiiel Burgess, to the knight 
of the Red Cross, to an oak with ivy about it, and to a great 
man with an equipage.” I think myself as much honomed b3' 
bring joined in this part of his jwper with the gentleman 
whom he here calls my brother, as I am in the beginning of it, 
y being mentioned with Horace and Yirgil. 

Bioav'* *'* cannot publish ten papers without 

mg from himself ; but to show you that this is only a 


J)r. Samuel Qartb. 
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knack of wiling, and that tlic author is got into a certain 
road of criticism, I shall sot down his remarks on tlie works of 
the gentleman wliom he here glances njmn, as they stand in his 
sixth paper, and desire the reader to compare them with the 
foregoing passage u])nn mine. 

“ In thirty lines his patron is a river, the primiim mobile, a 
pilot, a victim, the snn, any thing, and nothing. He bestows 
increase, conceals his source, makes the machine move, teaches 
to steer, expiates our offences, raises vapours, and looks larger 
as he sets.” 

What poem can be safe from this sort of criticism ? I think 
I was never in my life so much offended, as at a wag whom I 
once met with in a coffee-lionse. He had in his hand one of 
the “ Miscellanies,” and was reading the following short copy 
of verses, which, without flattery to the author, is, I think, as 
beautiful in its kind as any one in the English tongue ;* 

Flnvia the least and slightest toy 
Can ivith resistless art employ 
This fan in mo-aner hands would prove 
An engine of small force in love ; 

But she, with such an air and mien, 

Not to be told, or safety scon. 

Directs its wanton motions so, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow : 

Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 

To every other bre.ist a flame. 


When this coxcomb had done reading them, “ Hey-day ! ” 
says he, “ what instrument is this that Flavia employs in such 
a manner as is not to he told, nor safely seen ? In ten lines 
it is a toy, a Cupid’s how, a fan, and an engine in love. It 
has wanton motions, it wounds, it cools, and inflames ” 

Such criticisms make a man of sense sick, and a fool merry. 

The next paragraph of the paper we are talking of, falls 
upon somebody whom I am at a loss to guess at : but I find 
tlie wliole invective turns upon a man who, it seems, has been 
imprisoned for debt. Wlioevcr he was, I most heartily pity 

* Dr. Atterbnry vag the author of this coiw of verses ; and it is goaetallj 
bolioved, that Mrs. Anne Olclfiold was tho lady boro celebrated 
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him ; biifc at the same time mnst pnfc the Examiner in mind, 
that nothwithstanding he is a Critic, he still ought to remem- 
ber he is a Christian. Poverty was never thought a proper 
subject for ridicule ; and I do not remember that I ever met 
with a satire upon a beggar. 

As for those little retortings of my own expressions, of 
“ being dull by design, witty in October, shining, excelling) 
and BO forth ; they are the common cavils of every witling) vrho 
has no other method of shewing liis parts, but by little varia- 
tions and repetitions of the man’s words whom he attacks. 

But the truth of it is, the paper before me, not only in this 
piirticnlar, bnt in its very essence, is like Ovid’s Echo, 

Quid nee reticere ioqnentS, 

Nec prior ipsa loqoi didicit 

She who in other’s words her silence breabs, 

Kor speaks herself but when another Bpe.aks. 

I should nob have deserved the character of a Censor, had 
I not animadverted upon the above-mentioned author, by a 
gentle chastisement ; but I know my reader will nob pardon 
me, unless I declare, that nothing of this nature for the future, 
unless it be written with some wit, shall divert me from my 
care of the public. 


THE POWE OP WINE. 

No. 241. TUESDAY, October 24, 1710. [STECT/n] 

A METHOD of spending one's time agreeably is a thing so 
little studied, that the common nmnsement of our yonng 
gentlemen, especially of such as are at a distance from those of 
the first breeding, is drinking. This way of entertainment has 
custom on ite side ; but, as much ns it has prevailed, I believe 
there have been very few companies that have been guilty of 
excess this way, where there have not happened more accidents 
■" neh make against tlnm for the continnaneo of it. It is very 
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common that events arise from a dcbanoh which are fatal, and 
always snch as arc disagrecahlc. Wth all a man’s reason and 
good sense about him, his tongue is apt to ntter things out of 
mere gaiety of heart, which may displease his best friends. 
Who then would trust himself to the power of wine, withonl. 
saying more against it, than that it raises the imagination, and 
depresses the judgment ? Were there only this single consi- 
deration, that we are less masters of ourselves, when we drink 
in the least proportion above the exigencies of thirst ; I say, 
were this all that could bo objected, it ivere sufficient to make 
ns abhor this vice. But wo may go on to say, that as he who 
drinks but a little is not master of himself, so he who drinks 
much is a slave to himself. As for my part, I ever esteemed a 
drunkard of all vicious persons the most vicious : for if our 
actions arc to be weighed and consideied according to the in- 
tention of them, what can we think of him, who puts himself 
into a circumstance wherein he con have no intention at all, 
but incapacitates himself for the duties and offices of life, by a 
snspension of all his faculties ? If a man considers that he 
cannot, under the oppression of drink, be a friend, a gentle- 
man, a master, or a subject; that he lias so long banished 
himself from all that is dear, and given up all that is sacred to 
him; he would even then think of a debauch with horror. 
But when be looks still farther, and acknowledges, that he is , 
not only expelled out of all the relations of life, but also liable 
to offend against them all j what words can express the terror 
and detestation be would have of snch a condition ? And yet 
he owns all this of himself, who says he was drunk last night. 

As I have all along persisted in it, that all the vicious in 
general are in a state of death ; so I think I may add to the 
non-existence of drunlrards, that they died by their own hands. 
He is certainly as guilty of suicide who perishes by a slow, as 
he that is despatched by an immediate poison. In my last 
Lucubration I proposed the general use of w'ater-gruel, and ' 
hinted that it might not be amiss at this very season. But ns 
.there are some whose cases, in regard to theii- families, will not 
admit of delay ; I have used my interest in several wards -of 
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the city, that the wholesome restorative above mentioned may 
be given in tavera-kitcliens to all the morning-draiights-nien, 
within the walls, when they call for wine before noon. For a 
farther restraint and mark upon such persons, I have given 
orders, that in all the offices where policies are drawn npon 
lives, it shall be added to the article which prohibits that the 
nominee should cross the sea, the words, “ Provided also, that 
the above-mentioned A. B. shall not drink before dinner 
dnring the term mentioned in this indenture.” 

I am not without hopes, that by this method I shall bring 
some nnsizeable friends of mine into shape and breadth, as well 
as others, who are languid and consumptive, into health and 
vigour. Sfost of the self-murderers whom I yet hinted at, are 
such as preserve a certain regularity in taking their poison, 
and make it mix pretty well with their food. But the most 
conspicuous of those who destroy themselves, are such as in 
their youth fall into this sort of debauchery ; and contract a 
certain uneasiness of spirit, which is not to be diverted but by 
tippling as often as they can fall into company in the day, and 
conclude with doivnriglit drunkenness at night. These gentle- 
men never know the satisfactionofyonth ; but skip the years of 
manhood, and are decrepit soon after they are of ago. I was 
godfather to one of these old fellows. He is now three-ond- 
thirty, which is the grand climacteric of a young drunkard. 
I went to visit the crazy wretch this morning, with no other 
purpose hut to rally him under the pain and uneasiness of being 
sober. 

But as onr faults are double when they affect others besides 
oui selves, so this vice is still more odious in a married than a 
single man. He that is the husband of a woman of honom-, 
and comes home over-loaded with wine, is still more con- 
temptible in proportion to the regard wo have to the unhappy 
consort of his bestiality. The imagination cannot shape to 
more monstrous and unnatural than the 
atniUarilieg between drnnkenness and chastity. The 
1 '"’bo is the perfection of beauty and iiino- 

las long been thus condemned for life. The romantic 
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lales of virgins devoted to the jaws of monsters, have nofcliing 
in them so terrible as the gift of Astrma to that Bacehnnnl. 

The reflection of such a match ns spotless innocence with 
abandoned lewdncss, is what puts this vice in the worst figure 
it can bear with regard to others but when it is looked upon 
with respect onl}' to the drunkard himself, it has deformities 
enough to make it disagiccablc, which may be summed np in a 
word, by allowing, that ho who resigns his reason, is actualli- 
gnilty of all that he is liable to from the want of reason. 


TEUE EAILLEEY, 

No. 242. ^THURSDAY, October 20, 1710 [Steele.] 

Quis iniqiiio 

Tam patieua iirbis, t.im ferreuB ut tonent so? 

.1(7 V. Sat. i 80. 

To viow “^o lovTd a town, ami to rcfr.ain, 

What hoops of iron could my splcon contain' 

It was with very great displeasure I heaid this day a man 
say of a companion of his, with an air of approbation, “ You 
know Tom never fails of saying a spiteful thing. He has a 
great deal of wit, but satire is his particular talent. Did you 
mind how he put the young fellow out of countenance that 
pretended to talk to him?” Such impertinent applauses, 
which one meets with every day, put me upon considering, 
what tnio raillery and satire were in therasolves ; and this, 
methought, occurred to me from reflection upon tlic great and 
excellent persons that were admired for talents this way.,' 
When I had run over several such in my thoughts, I 
coneludod, however unaccountable the assertion might appear 
at fii-st sight, that good-nature was an essential quality in a 
satirist, and that all the scntini nts which aie beauuTul in this 
way of writing, must proceed from that quality iu the author. - 
Good-nature produces a disdain- for all baseness,' vice, and 
folly; which prompts them to exqiress themselves with. 
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'inartncss against tlie errors of men, rrithout bitternes-' 
towards tlioir persons. Tins quality keeps tbe mind m 
equanimity and never lets an offence unseasonably thrown 
man out of his character. When Virgil said, “ he that did not 
hate Bavins might love Mievins,” he was in perfect good humour; 
and was not so much moved at their absurdities, as passion- 
ately to call them sots or blockheads in a direct invective, 
but laughed at them with a delicacy of scorn, without any 
mixture of anger. 

The best good man, with the worst natur’d muse, was the 
character among us of a gentleman ns famous for his humanity' 
as his wit. * 

The ordinary subjects for satire are such as incite the 
greatest indignation in the best tempers, and consequently' 
men of such a make are the best qualified for speaking of the 
offences in human life. Tliese men can behold vice and folly, 
when they injure persons to whom they are wholly un- 
acquainted, with the same severity as others resent the ills 
they do to themselves. A good-natured man cannot see an 
overbearing fellow put a bashful man of merit ont of coun- 
tenance, or out-strip him in the pursuit of any advantage, but 
he IS on fire to succour the oppressed, to produce the merit of 
the one, and confront the impudence of the other. 

The men of tbe greatest character in this kind were Horace 
and Juvenal. There is not, that I remember, one ill-natured 
expression in all their writings, nor one sentence of severity', 
which does not apparently proceed from the contrary disposi- 
tion. TThoever reads them, will, I believe, be of this mind ; 
and if they were read with this view, it might possibly persuade 
our young fellows, that they may be very witty men without 
speaking ill of any but those who deserve it. But, in the 
perusal of these writers, it may not be unnecessary to consider 
that they lived in very different times. Horace was intimate 
with a prince of the greatest goodness and humanity' 

1,.,. ot Eocliexter, of tlio celebrated Lord Ilnok- 

I Ki’ Dorset. It is said likewi-se ot Dr. Arbiitlinot, "tliut 
I an lil.natured jest tUo best of anj goua-naturod man in the king'bnu.” 
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imaginable, and liia court was formed alter Ids exainjile ; 
therefore the faults that poet falls upon were little incon- 
sistencies in behaviour, false pretences to politeness, _ or 
impertinent afloctations of what men were not fit for. Yices 
of a coarser sort could not come under his consideration, or 
enter the palace of Angiistus. Juvenal, on the otlierhand, 
lived under Domitian, in whose reign every thing that was 
great and noble was banished the habitations of the men in 
power. Therefore he attaclcs vice as it passes by in triumph, 
not as it breaks into a conversation. The fall of em2)iro, 
contempt of glory, and a general degeneracy of manners 
arc before his eyes in all his writings. In the days of 
Augustus, to have talked like Juvenal had been madness ; or 
in those of Domitian, like Horace. Morality and virtue are 
every where recommended in Horace, as became a man in a 
polite court, from the beauty, the propriety, the convenience 
of pursuing them. Vice and corruption are attacked by 
Juvenal in a style which denotes, he fears he shall not be 
heard without he calls to them in their own Inuguagc, with 
a barefaced mention of the villanies and obscenities of his 
contemporaries. 

This accidental talk of these two great men cairies me 
from my design, which was to tell some coxcombs that rnn 
about tins town with the name of smart satirical fellows, that 
they are by no means qualified for the characters they pretend 
to, of being severe upon other men ; for they want good-nature. 
There is no foundation in them for arriving at what they aim 
at ; and they may as well pretend to flatter and rally agreeably, 
without being good-natured. 

There is a certain impartiality necessary to make what a , 
man says bear any weight with those he speaks to. This quol- 
ity, with respect to men’s errors and vices, is never seen but in 
good-natured men. They have ever sucli a frankness of mind,' 
and benevolence to all men, that they cannot receive impres- 
sions of nnkindness without matuin deliberation ; and ivritfng 
or speaking ill of a man upon personal considerations, is so 
ii-repavable and mean an injury, that no one posse.ssed of this 
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No. 243. SA'rUIlD.A.y, OcToitEU 28, 1710. [Aooisok.] 

Infcrt se septus nebulA, imrnbilc diotu ' 

Per mcdios, iniscMqiio viris, neque cornitur nlli, 

Tibg .T.n i. 443. 

Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate ' 

Ho mir'd, umnark'd, among the busy tlirong, 

.and pass’d unseen along 

I HAVE Eomewlicre made mention of Gj'ges’s ring ; and 
intimated to my reader, that it was at present in my possession, 
tliongh I have not since made any nsc of it The tradition 
concerning this ring is very romantic, and taken notice of botli 
by Plato and Tally, who each of them make an admirable nse 
of it for the advancement of morality. This Gyges was the 
master shepherd to king Candaules. As he was wandering 
o'ver the plains of Lydia, ho saw a great chasm in the earth 
and had the curiosity to enter it. After haring pietty far 
descended into it, he found the statue of a horse in brass, 
with doors in the sides of it. Upon opening them, he ■ 
found the body of a dead man, bigger than ordinaiy, with a 
ring upon his finger, which he took oil', and pnt it upon his 
can. The virtues of it were much gi eater than he at first 
imagined ; for, upon his going into the assembly of shepherds, 
he observed, that ho was invisible when he turned the stone of 
the ring within the palm of his hand, and visible when he 
turned it towards his company. Had Plato and Cicero been as 
well versed in the occult sciences as I am, they would have found 
a great deal of mystic learning in this tradition ; but it is impos- 
sible for an adept to be understood by one who is not an adept. 

As for myself, I have, with much study and application, 
arrived at this great secret of making myself invisible, and by 
that means convoying myself where I please ; or, to speak in 
Kosicruciau lore, I have enteied into the clefts of the earth, 
discovered the brazen horse, and robbed the dead giant of his 
ring. The tradition says farther of Gygos, that by the means 
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of this ring he gained admission into the most retired part® of 
the court, and made bucIi nse of those opportnnities, that he at 
lengtli became king of Lvdia. For my ovm part, I, who linve 
always rather endearonred to improre my mind than mj 
forfcnne, hare turned this ring to no other advantage, than to 
get a tlioroiigh insight into the ways of men, and to make snoh 
observations upon the errors of othei-s ns may ho nsefnl to 
the public, whatever effect they may bare upon myself. 

About a week ago, not being able to sleep, I got np, and put 
on my magical ring ; and, with a thought, transported myself 
into a chamber whore I saw a light, I found it inhabited by 
a celebrated beanty, though she is of that species of women 
which We call a slattern. Her head-dress and one of her shoes 
lay upon a chair, her petticoat in one comer of the room, and 
her girdle, that liad a copy of verses made upon it but the day 
before, with her thread stockings, in the middle of the floor. 

was so foolishly officious, that I coaid not forbear gathering 
up her cloaths together, to lay them upon the chair tlist stood 
by her bed-side ; when, to my great surprise, after a little 
muttering, she cried out, " What do yog do ? Let my 
petticoat alone,” I was startled at first, hnt soon found that 
she was in a dream ; being one of those who, to use Shake- 
speare’s expression, "are too loose of thonght," that they utter 
in their sleep every thing that passes in their imagination. I 
left the apartment of this female rake, and went into her 
neighbonr’s, where there lay a male coquette. He had a boti.lo 
of salts hanging over his head, and upon the table by his bed- 
side Suckling’s poems, with a little heap of black patches on it. 
His snuff-box was within reach on a chair : but while I was 
admiring the disposition which he made of the several parts of 
his dress, his slumber seemed intemipted by a pang that was 
accompanied by a sudden oath, as he turned himself over 
hastily in his bed. I did not care for seeing him in bis noc- 
turnal pains, and left the room. 

I was no sooner got into another bed-chamber, but I heard 
very harsh words uttered in a smooth uniform tone. I was 
pmazed to hear so great a volubility in i-epronch, and tlion^ht- 
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it too coheTent to be spoken by one asleep : bnfc, upon looking 
nearer, I saw the head-dress of the person who ’spoke, which 
shewed her to be a female, with a man lying by her side broad 
awake, and ns quiet as a Iamb. I conld not but admire his 
c.^emplnry patience, and discovered by his whole behaviour, that 
he was then lying nnder the discipline of a curtain-lecture. 

I was entertained in many other places with this kind of 
nocturnal eloquence ; but observed, that most of those whom I 
found awake, were kept so either by envy or by love. Some 
of these were fighting, and others cursing, in soliloqny j some 
hugged their pillows, and others gnashed their teeth. 

The covetous I likewise found to be very wakeful people. I 
happened to come into a room where one of them lay sick. 
ITis physician and his wife were in close whisper near his bed- 
side. I overheard the doctor say to the poor gentlewoman, 
'*he cannot possibly live until five in the morning.” She 
received it like the mistress of a family, prepared for all events. 
At the same instant in came a servant-maid, who said, 
“Madam, the undertaker is below, according to your order.” 
The words were scarce out of her mouth, when the sick man 
cried out with a feeble voice, " Pray, doctor, bow went Bank- 
stock to-day at ’Change ? ” This melancholy subject made mo 
too serious for diverting myself farther this way. As I was 
going home, I saw a light in a garret, and entering into it, 
lienrd a voice crying, ‘ and, hand, stand, band, fanned, tanned.” 

I concluded him by this, and the furniture of his room, to he a 
lunatic ; but, upon listening a little longer, perceived it was a 
poet, writing an heroic upon the ensuing peace.* 

It was now towards morning, an hour when spirits, witches, 
and conjurers, are obliged to retire to their own apartments, 
and, feeling the influence of it, I was hastening home, when I 
saw a man had got half way into a neighbour’s house. I 
immediately called to him, and turning my ring, appeared in 
my proper person. There is something magisterial in the 

* The person allnJed to hero was perhaps Thomas Tichell, who lived at this . 
time under Addison’a roof, and u supposed to have been mentioned befoto, 
undM tho name of Tom Spindle. 
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aspect of the, Bickcistaffs, which made him ran awa)' 
fusion. ■ f o 

Aa I took a turn or two ia my own lodging, I was thinstfln 
ilint, old n.s I was, I need not go to bed alone, but that it 
in my power to marry the finest lady in this Idngdom, n 
would rred her with this ring. For what a figure ironld she 
thatslionld hate it make at a visit, with so perfect a know- 
ledge as this would give her of all the scandal in the town - 
But, instead of endeavouring to dispose of myself and it lO 
matiimony, I resolved to lend it to my loving friend, the 
anthor of the “ Atalantis, ” *■ to furnish a now “ Secret History 
of Secret Memoirs. 


BEIDGET HOWB’YE. 

No. 245. THUESDAT, Notember 2, 1710. [Steelv.] 

The lady hereafter-mentioned, having come to me in very 
great haste, and paid me much above the nsnal fee, ns a 
cnnnmg-man, to find her stolen goods, and also having 
approved my late discourse of advertisements obliged me to 
draw np this, and insert it in the body of my paper. 

AHTERTISESfENT. 

Whereas Bridget Ilowd’ye, late servant to the lady Fardin- 
gale, a short, thick, lively, hard-favoured wencli of about 
twenty -nine years of age, her eyes small and bleared, and nose 
very broad at bottom, and turning np at the end, her mouth 
wide, and lips of an unusual thickness, two teeth out before, 
the rest black and uneven, the tip of lier left ear being of a 
mouse colour, her voice loud and shrill, quick of speech, and 
something of a Welsh accent, withdrew herself on Wednesday 
ast from her ladyship’s dwelling-house, and, with the Irelp of 
her consortB, carried off the following goods of her said lady, 

• Mr*. Do ia Jlivioro Jt-ialcy, 
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viz. a ttiick wadded callico wrapper, a mnsk-colonred vclvcb 
mantle lined with squirrel skins, eight night-shifts, four pair of 
silk stockings curiously darned, six pair of laced shoes, new and 
old, with the heels of lialf two inches higher than their fellows ; 
a quilted petticoat of the largest size, and one of canvas and 
whale-bone hoops ; three pair of stays, bolstered below the left 
shoulder, two pair of hips of the newest fashion, six round- 
about aprons with pockets, and four striped muslin night-rails 
Tery little frayed ; a silver pot for coffee or chocolate, the lid 
much bruised ; a broad brimmed flat silver plate for sugar 
with Eheiiish wine * ; a silver ladle for plumb-porridge ; a 
silver cheese-toaster with three tongues, an ebony handle, and 
silvering at the end ; a silver posnet to butter eggs ; one 
caudle and two cordial-water cups, two cocoa-cups, and an 
ostrich’s egg, with rims and feet of silver, a marrow-spoon 
with a scoop at the other end, a silver orange-strainer, eight 
sweet-meat spoons made with forks at the end, an agate-handle 
knife and fork in a sheath, a silver tougue-sora]ior, a silver 
tobacco-box, with a tulip graved on the top ; and a Bible bound 
in shagreen, with gilt leaves and clasps, never opened but 
once. Also a small cabinet, with six di'awers inlaid with red 
tortoise-shell, and brass gilt ornaments at the four corners, in 
which were two leather forchead-cloaths, three pair of oiled 
dog-skin gloves, seven cakes of superfine Spanish wool, half-a- 
dozen of Portugal dishes, and a quire of paper from thence ; 
two pair of bran-new plumpers, four black-lead combs, three 
pair of fashionable eye-brows, two sets of ivory teeth, little the 
worse for wearing, and one pair of box for common use ; Adam 
and Eve in bngle-work, without fig-leaves, upon canvas, curi- 
ously wrought with her ladyship’s own hand ; several filli- 
grane curiosities j a crotchet of one hundred and twenty-two 
diamonds, set strong and deep in silver, with a rnmp-jewcl 
after the same fashion ,- bracelets of braided hair, pomander ' 
and seed-pearl ; a large old purple velvet purse embroidered, 
and shutting with a spring, containing two pictures in minia- 

' This wa» th* ■wine denoted by the name of Sack. It was. »o called from 
its Uing impertod in wkii, or bonwdiioi, »ad it -ims ns*d with «n*K. - 
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turc, rtic fentnrf«; visible ; abroad thi'ek gold ringuitb R ' 
in-bimd engraved opon U, and within this poesy, 3nlc If le 
doci last. I’ll hold thee fast ; ” another set ronnd with stnai 
rnhicR and sparks, mx wanting ; another of Turkey stone, 
cracked Ihrongh the middle ; an Elizabeth and four Jncobns’Bj 
one guinea, the first of the coin, an angel with a hole bored 
through, a broken half of a Spanish piece of gold, a cron n- 
picco with the breeches, an old ninc-penee hent both ways by 
Lilly the almanack maker for luck at langleraloo, and twelve 
of the shells called hlackraoor’s teeth ; one small amber box 
with ajwplectio balsam, and one silver gilt of a larger size for 
enshu and cnrra\vay comfits, to be taken at long sermons, the 
lid enamelled, representing a Cnpid fishing for hearts, witli a 
piece of gold on his hook ; over his head this rly-mo, “ Only 
with gold, Yon me shall hold.’’ In the lower drawer was fi 
large new gold repeating watch made by a Frenchman j a gold 
chain, and all the proper apimrtcnances hung njxm steel 
swivels, to wit, lockets with the ham of dead and living lovers, 
seals with arms, emblems and devices cut in comcliau, agate, 
and onyx, with enpids, hearts, darts, altars, flames, rocks, 
pickaxes, roses, thorns, and sun-flowers ; as also variety of in- 
genious Fieuch mottos ; together with gold etuys for quills, 
Fcissavs, needles, thimbles, and a spnngc dipped in Hungary 
water, left but tlie night before by a youug lady goiug upon a 
frolic incog. There was also a bundles of letters, dated 
between the years one thousand six huudtcd and seventy and 
one thousand six hnndred and eighty two, most of them signed 
Philander, the lest Strephon, Amyntas, Corydon, and Adonis ; 
together with a collection of receipts to make pastes for the 
hands, pomatums, lip-salves, -white-pots, beautifying cream, 
water of talc * and frog spawn water ; decoctions for clearing 
the complexion, and an approved medicine to procure abor- 
tion. 

Wlioever can discover the aforesaid goods, so that they 

„„ repute as a cosmetic among tho ladies o£ Ben Jenson’s 

caiied from curing a incident to vhicli Tras m> 
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may be hnd again, shall hare Glby gnineas for the whole, or 
proportionable for any part. 

N.B. Her ladyship is pleased to piomiso ten pounds for the 
paeket of letters over and above, or five for Philander’s only, 
being her first love. “ My lady bestows those of Strephon to 
the finder, being so ivritten, that they may serve to any woman 
who reads them.” 

P.S. As I am a patron of persons who have no other friend 
Id apply to, I cannot suppress the following complaint t 

“Sin, 

“ I am a blackmoor boy, and have, by. my lady’s 
order, been christened by the chaplain. The good man has 
gone farther with me, and told me a great deal of good news ; 
as, that I am as good as my lady herself as I am a Christian, 
and many other things : but for all this, the parrot, who came 
over with me from our country, is as much esteemed by her as 
I am. Besides this, the shock-dog has a collar that cost 
almost as much ns mine. I desire also to know, whether now 
I am a Christian, I am obliged to dress like a Turk, and wear a 
turban. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
POMPEY. * 

• Blackamoor boys irero at this dale in much request as pages to ladies of 
fashion They were generally named Pompey, and wore a silver coUar round 
their nook. 
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.VOVICR TO A NOirniEHN LASS- 

Xo. TUESDAY, Novij.usku 7, 1710. 

n*'jUt «.un)u* nniu*’'* . 

Proplor paucsw, qupr o«iac< f'lcniut ut 

Tis. Uccyr- 11- 

flow 

I)o «^lrvtc1i their ccu-ioio tn all 

Tor the offenr^s of a io'\, wliOi-e i ict^ 

Kiill<.ct drihonour on tho rest ‘ 

By Mns. Jexky DiSTArr, Half-sister to JIu. BicKr.nsTArr. 

My brother having \n-itlen the above piece of Latin, 
desired me to take care of the rest of the ensuing paper. 
Tow ards this he bid me answer the following lottei', and said, 
nothing I could write properly on the subject of it would-be 
disagreeable to the motto. It is the cause of my sox, and I 
therefore enter upon it with gi'eat alacrity. Tlie epistle is 
literally thus : 

Jin. BlCKBUhTAPF, Vdcnhiirgh, Od. 23. 

“ I picsaine to lay before yon an aifair of mine, and 
beg^ you’le be very sinceir in giving nio jour judgment and 
adv ice in this matter, w Inch is as follows : 

“A very agieeahlo young gentleman, who is endowed with 
all the good qualities that can make a man complete, has 
this long time maid lore to me iu the most passionat manner 
that was posable. He has left nothing unsaid to make me 
bolie^ 0 his affections real ; and, in his letters, expressed him- 
self so hansomly and so tenderly, that I had all the reason 
imaginable to believe him sincere. In short, he positively 
has promised me he would marry me : but I find all he said 
nothing; for wlien the question was put to him, he would 
not; but BtUi would continue my humble servant, and would 
go on at the ould rate, repeating the assurences of his fidelity, 
and at the same time has none in him. He now ivrits to me 
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in the Bame endearing Bfcyle lie nsfc to do, would have me spake 
to no man but himself. His estate is in his own hand, his 
father being dead. My fortune at my own disposal, mine 
being also dead, and to the full answere his estate. Pray, 
sir, be iagoinons, and tell me cordially, if you dont think I 
■ shall do m3’self an injury if I keep company, or a corospon- 
dancc any longer with this gentleman. I hope you will faver 
an honeSD North-Britain, as I am, with your advice in this 
amour; for I am resolved just to follow your directions. 
Sir, you will do me a sensablc pleasure, and very great honour, 
if you will please to insirt this poor scrole, u’ith your answer 
to it, in j’oim Tatler. Pray fail not to give me your answer ; 
for on it depends the happiness of 

“ Disconsolat Alweiua.” 

“ Madam, 

“I have frequently read over your letter, and am of 
opinion, that, as lamentable as it is, it is the most common 
of any evil that attends our sox. I am very much troubled 
for the tenderness you express towards your lover, but rejoice 
at the same time that yon can so far surmount your inclina- 
tion for him, as to resolve to dismiss him when you have my 
brother’s opinion for it His sense of the matter he desired 
me to communicate to you. Oh Almeira ! the common failing 
of our sex is to value the merit of our lovers rather from the 
grace of their address, than the sincerity of their hearts. He 
has expressed himself so handsomely ! Can you say that, after^ 
you have reason to doubt his truth ? It is a melancholy 
thing, that in this circumstance of love, which is the most 
important of all others in female life, we women who .are, 
they say, always weak, ai-e still weakest. The true way of 
valuing a man, is to consider his reputation among the men. 
For want of this necessary rule towards our conduct, when it 
is too late, we find ourselves man-ied to the outcasts of that 
sex j and it is generally from being disagreeable among men, 
that fellows endeavour to make themselves pleasing to us. 
The little accomplishments of coming into a room with a good 
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air, and tcllmg, while they arc with an, wlmt we cannot hear 
among ourselves, uMially niahc np the whole of a xroman s 
man’s merit. But if we, when we began to reflect upon our 
lovers, in the first place, considered what figures they make in 
the camp, at the iuir, on the e.vchange, in their country, or at 
court, wc should Iwhold them in quite nnothcr view than at 
present. 

“"Were wo to behave ourselves according to this mlc, wc 
should not have the just imputation of favouring the silliest 
of mortals, to the grc.at scandal of the wi.'C«t, who value oUr 
favour as it advances their plea.surc, not their reputation. In 
a word, madam, if yon would judge aright in love, you must 
look upon vt as in a case of friendship. Were this genticraan 
treating with you for any thing but yourself, when you had 
eousouted to his ofter, if he fell off, you a-ould call him. a cheat 
mid, an impostor. There is, therefore, nothing loft for you to 
do but to despise him, and yourself for doing it with regret. 

I am, Jladani, tkc.” 

I have heard it often argued in conversation, that tliis evil 
practice is owiug to the perverted taste of the wits in the lost 
generation. A libertine on the throne conld veiy easily make 
the language and the fashion turn his own way. Hence if 
is that woman is treated as a mistress, and not a wife. It i£ 
from the writings of those times, and the traditional accounts 
of the debauches of their men of pleasure, that the coseombs 
no\v-a-days take upon them, forsooth, to be false swains, and 
perjured lovers. Methinks I feel all the woman rise in me 
when 1 reflect upon the nauseous rogues that pretend t< 
deceive us. IVrctches that can never have it in their powei 
to over-reach any thing living but their mistresses ! In tht 
name of goodness, if we are designed by natiu-e as snitabh 
compamonij to the other sex, why are we not treated accord- 
ingly ? If we have merit, as some allow, why is it not ai 
base in men to injure, as one another ? If we are tht 
insignificants that others call us, where is the triumph it 
deceiving ns ? But when I Jook at the bottom of this disaster 
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and recollect the many of my acquaintance whom I hare 
Tcnown in the same condition with the “ Northern Lass ” that 
Occasions this discourse, I must own I have ever found the. 
periidiousness of men has been generally owing to ourselves, 
and wo have contributed to onr own deceit. The truth is, 
we do not conduct ourselves, as wo are courted, but as we 
are inclined. Wlien we let onr imaginations take this un- 
bridled swing, it is not he that acts best is most lovely, but 
he that is most lovely acts best Wlien onr humble servants 
make their addresses, we do not keep ourselves enough dis; 
engaged to be judges of their merit ; and we seldom give out 
jirdgraent of our lover, until wo have lost otir judgment for 
him. 

Wliile Clarinda was passionately attended and addressed to 
by Strepbon, who is a man of sense and knowledge in the 
world, and Oassio, who has a plentiful fortune, and an excel- 
lent understanding, she fell in love with Damon at a ball. 
From that moment, she that was before the most reasonable 
creature of all my acquaintance, cannot hear Strephon speak, 
but it is something “so out of the way of ladies’ conversation : • 

and Cassio has never since opened his month before us, but 
she whispem me, “How seldom do riches and sense go . 
together ! ’’ The issue of all this is, that for the love of 
Damon, who has neither experience, understanding, nor 
wealth, she despises those advantages in the other two which 
she finds wanting in her lover ; or else thinks he has them 
for no other reason but because he is her lover. This, and 
many other instances, may be given in this town ; but I hope 
thus much may suDlce to prevent the growth of such evils at 
Edinburgh. 
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ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING. 

No. 240. SATURDAY, NOVKMHKII 11, 1710. [AnniPOv.] 

Per Vinos casus, per tol disenmina rrniiii, 

Tendimus, Viwi. -En i. EOS. 

Through \.snous hiz-irdv, and orenh*, rrc move, 

I VTAS iMt night visited by » friend of mine, wlio has an 
inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to enteitain 
his company ■nitli a variety of tiionghts nnd bints that are 
altogether new and uncommon. IVlicther it were in com- 
plaisance to my way of living, or bis real opinion, ho advanced 
the following parado.t : that it required mnch gi-catcr talents 
to fill np and become a retired life than a lifij of business. 
Upon tliis occasion ho rallied very agreeably the busy men of 
the age, who only vnlno themselves for being in motion, and 
liassing through a series of trifling and insignificant actions. 
In the heat of bis discourse, seeing a piece of money lying on 
my table, “ I defy,” says he, “ any of these active persons to 
produce half the adventures that this twelve-penny piece has 
been engaged in, were it possible for him to give us an account 
of his life.” 

My friend’s talk made so odd an impression npon ray mind, 
that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into an unaccount- 
able reverie, that had neither moral nor design in it, and cannot 
be BO properly called a dream as a deliriiira. 

Methonght the shilling that lay npon the table reared itself 
upon its edge, and, turning the face towards me, opened its 
mouth, and in a soft silver Bound, gave me the following account 
of his life and adventures : 

"I was bom,” says he, "on the side of a mountain, near a 
little village of Pern, and made a voyage to England in an ingot 
under the convoy of sir Prancis Drake. I was, soon after my 
arrival, taken out of my Indian habit, refined, naturalized, 
and put into the British mode, with the face of queen Elizabeth 
on one side, and the anus of the country on the other. Being 
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thns equipped, I found in me a wonderful mclinafcion to ramble, 
aud Tisifc all tlie parts of tho new world into which I was 
brought. The people verj nuich favoured mj natural disposi- 
tion, and shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that, before I 
was five years old, I had travelled into almost every comer of 
the nation. But in tho beginning of my si.vth year, to my 
unspeakable grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable old 
fellow, who clapped me into an iron chest, where I found five 
hundred more of my own quality who lay under the same con- 
finement. The only relief we had, was to bo taken out and 
counted over in the fresh air every morning and evening. 
After an imprisonment of several years, we heard somebody 
knocking at our chest, aud breaking it open with an hammer. 
This we found was the old man’s heir, who, as his father lay 
dying, was so good ns to come to our release. He separated 
us that very day. What was the fate of my companions I 
know not : as for myself, I was sent to the apothecary’s shop 
for a pint of sack. The apothecary gave me to an herb- 
woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, the butcher to a 
brewer, and the bicwcr to bis wife, who made a present of 
md to a nonconformist preacher. After this manner I made 
my way meri-ily through the world ; for, ns I told you before, 
we shillings love nothing so much as travelling. I some- , 
times fetched in a shoulder of mutton, sometimes a play- 
book, and often hud the satisfaction to treat a tempter at a 
twelve-penny ordinary, or carry him with three friends to 
Westminster-hall. 

“ In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made from 
place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious old woman, 
who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance of a foolish 
saying, ‘that while she kept a queen Elizabeth's shilling 
about her, she would never bo without money.’ I continued 
here a close prisoner for many months, until at last I was 
exchanged for eight-and-forty farthings. 

“1 thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the beginning ’ 
of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, I was em- 
ployed in raising soldiers against tho king : for, being of a very 
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tempting lireadth, a Etrjcanl nmde nse of me to inveigle comil^'y 
felioK-B, and lift them into the pcrvico of tiie ParliamenL 
“ As soon as he had made one man snre, his vfay was. te 
oblige him to take a shilling of a more homely figure, and then 
praclico the same trick npon another. Thns I eontinnod doing 
great mischief to the crown, nntil my officer ciinncing one 
morning to walk abroad earlier than ordinary, sacrificed me to 
his pleasures, and made nsc of me to sednee a milk-maid. 
This wench bent me, and gave me to her sweetheart, applying 
more properly than she intended the usual form of, ‘ to my 
love and from my love.’ Tins ungenerous gallant marrying 
her within a few days after, pawned me for a dram of brandy ; 
and drinking me out next day, I was beaten flat with an 
hammer, and again set a-rnnning. 

" After many adventures, which it would be tedious to relate, 
I was sent to a young spendthrift, in company with the will 
of his deceased father. The young fellow, who I found was 
very estravagnut, gave great demonsttatious of joy at receiving 
the will 5 but opening it, he found himself disinherited, and 
cut off from the possession of a fair estate by virtue of ray being 
made a present to him. This put him into such a passion, tiiat, 
after having taken me in his hand, and cursed me, he squiived 
me away from him ns far as he could fling me. I chanced to 
light in an unfrequented place under a dead wall, where I lay- 
undiscovered and useless during the usurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

“About a year after the King’s return, a poor cavalier, that 
was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately cast his eye 
upon me, and, to the great joy of ns both, carried me to a 
cook’s shop, where he dined upon me, and drank the King’s 
health, "When I came again into the world, I found that I had 
been happier in my retirement than I thought, having probably 
by that means escaped wearing a monstrous pair of breeches.-* 

“ Beiug uow of great credit and antiquity, I was rather looked 

* The two shields oa Oliver's SiiiUmg, -vvilgarij eallctl Breeches, someirhat 
reserablo the vast tninh hose with which, and a nionatroas pis', Jatuc* I 
went <;at hanting. 
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ujKin ns n mednl thnti nn ordinniy coin ; for \rliich rcason a 
jjamestcr laid hold of me, and converted me to a counter, 
having got t ogether some dozens of ns for that use. We led a 
iiielnnclioly life in hi.s possession, being busy at those houis 
wherein cnrreiit coin is at rest, and partaking the fate of our 
master ; being in a few moments valued at a crown, a pound, or 
Bi.vpencc, according to the situation in which the fortune of the 
cards placed ns, I bad at length the good luck to sec my 
master break, by which means I was again sent abroad under 
my primitive denomination of a shilling. 

"I shall pass over many other accidents of le.«s moment, and 
hasten to that fatal catastrophe when I fell into the hands of 
nn artist, who conveyed me under ground, and, with an unmer- 
ciful pair of sheers, out off my titles, clipped my brims, 
rotrenebed my shape, rubbed me to my inmost ring 5 and, in 
short, BO spoiled and pillaged me, that lie did not leave 'mo 
worth a groat. You may think what confosion I was in to see 
myself thus curtailed and disfigured. I should have been 
ashamed to have shown my head, had not all my old acquain- 
tance been reduced to the same shameful figure, excepting some 
few that were punched through the belly. In the midst of 
this general calamity, when every body thought onr misfortune 
irretrievable, and our case desperate, we were thrown into the 
furaace together, and, as it often happens with cities rising out 
of a fire, appeared with greater beauty and lustre than wc 
could ever boast of before. What has happened to me since 
this change of sex which you now see, I shall take some other 
opportunity to relate. In the mean time, I shall only repeat 
two adventures, as being very extraordinary, and neither of , 
them having ever happened to me above once in mj life. The 
first was, my being in a poet’s pocket, who was so taken with the ; 
brightness and novelty of my appearance, that it gave occasion 
to the finest burlesque poem in the British language, entituled, 
from me, ‘ The Splendid Shilling,’ * The second adventure, 
which I must not omit, happened to me in the year 1703, when . 

• By Jobn Philips, a poet of considerahlo craiiicpco. 
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,thc dnke of Marlborough : but whether this be only an acci- 
dental or a necessary qualification, I must confess, I am not 
able to determine. 

As for the court of honour of which I am here speaking, J 
intend to sit myself in it as president, with seyeral men of 
honour on my right-hand, and women of virtue on my left, as 
my assistants. The first place on the bench I have given to 
an old Tangereen captain with a wooden leg. Tlie second is a 
gentleman of a long twisted periwig without a curl in it, a 
muff with very little hair upon it, and a threadbare coat with 
new buttons ; being a person 'of great worth, and second 
brother to a man of quality. The third is a gentleman-usher, 
extremely well read in romances, and grandson to one of the 
greatest wits in Germany, who was some time master of the 
ceremonies to the duke of Wolfembnttle. 

As for those who sit farther on my right-hand, as it is usual 
in public courts,* they are such as will fill up the number of 
faces upon the bench, and serve rather for ornament than use. 

The chief upon my left-hand are — 

An old maiden lady, that preserves some of the best bloo 1 of 
England in her veins. 

A Welsh woman of a little stature, but high spirit. 

An old prude, that has censmud every marriage for these 
thirty years, and is lately wedded to a young rake. 

Having thus furnished my bench, I shall establish corres- 
pondences with the horse-guards, and the veterans of Chelsef 
College ; the former to furnish me with twelve men of honour 
as often as I shall have occasion for a grand jury ; and the 
latter, with as many good men and true, for a petty jury. 

As for the women of virtue, it will not be difiicult for me to 
find them about midnight at crimp and basset. 

Having given this public notice of my court, I must farther 
add, that I intend to open it on this day sevennight, being 
Monday the twentieth instant ; and do hereby invite all such 
as have suffered injuries and affronts, that are not to bo re- 

* Tills alludes to the Masters in Chancery, who sat on the Bench with the 
T,nrfl Chancellor. 
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dressed by tlie common laws of tlii® lond. -whetber they be 
short bows, cold salutations, supercilious looks, unretnrncd 
smiles, distant behaviour, or forced familiarity; as also an 
such as have been aggrieved by any nmbiguons expression) 
accidental justlc, or unkind repartee ; likcu'ise all sncli as have 
been defrauded of tlieir right to the wall, tricked out of tbe 
upper end of the table, or have been suffered to place them- 
Eclvcs, in their own wrong, on the back-seat of the coach. 
These, and all of these, I do, as I above said, invite to bring 
in tlieir scvci-al cases and complaints, in which they shall be 
relieved with all imaginable expedition. 

I am very sensible, that the office I have now taken upon 
me will engage me in the disqni-sition of many weighty points, 
that daily perplex the youth of the British nation ; and, there- 
fore, I have already discussed several of them for my future 
use : as, “ how far a man may brandish his cane in telling a 
Btorj', without insulting his heaver ; ” “ what degree of con- 
tradiction amounts co the lie;” “how a man shall resent 
another’s staring and cocking a liat in his face “if asking 
pardon is an atonement for teeading upon one’s toes j ” 
wliether a man may put up with a hox on the ear, received 
from a stranger in the dark ; ’’ or, “ whether a man of honour 
may take a blow of bis wife ; ” with several other subtiltles of 
the like nature. 

For my direction in the duties of my office, I have furnislied 
myself with a certain astrological pair of scales, which I have 
contrived for this purpose. In one of them I lay the injm’ies, 
in the other the, reparations. The first are represented by 
little weights made of a metal resembling iron, and the other 
of gold. These are not only lighter than the weights made 
use of in avoirdupois, but also such as are used in Troj^ weight. 
The heaviest of those thatrepiesent the injuries amount but to 
a scruple ; and decrease by so many sub-divisions, that there 
ai-e several imperceptible weights which cannot be seen without 
the help of a very fine microscope. I might acquaint my 
reader, that these scales were made under the influence of the 
sun when he n as in Libra, and describe many signatures on the 
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weights both of injury and reparation ; but as this would look 
rather to proceed from an ostentation of my own art, than any 
care for the public, I shall pass it over in silence. 


THE GEAPE IN MODERATION, 

No. 252. SATURDAY, November 18, 1710. [Steele.] 

Narratiir ot prisci Calonis 

Sffipo raero caluisse virliis Hoiu 3 Od. xxi. 11, 

Of old 

Cato’s virtue, wc are told. 

Often vitfi a bumper glow’d, 

And with social raptures ’d 

The following letter, and several others to the same purpose, 
license me of a rigour of which I am far from being guilty, to 
wit, the disallowing the cheerful use of wine. 

“ From my Country-house, October 25. 

“Mr. Biokerstaff, 

“Your discourse against drinking, in Tuesday’s 
Tatler, I like well enough in the main ; bnt, in my humble 
opinion, you arc become too rigid, where you say to this eifect : 
"Were there only this single consideration, that we are the less 
masters of ouiselvesif we drink the least proportion beyond the 
exigence of thirst. I hope no one drinks wine to aOay this 
appetite. This seems to be designed for a loftier indulgence 
of nature ; for it were hard to suppose that the Author of 
Nature, who imposed upon her her necessities and pains, does 
not allow her her pioper pleasures ; and we may reckon among ' 
the latter the moderate use of the grape. Though I am as 
much against excess, or whatever approaches it, as yourself ; 
yet I conceive one may safely go farther than the bounds yon 
there prescribe, not only without forfeiting the title of being 
one’s own master, bnt also to possess it in a much greater 
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degree. If a inan'fi himoelf njwn anj stJbjeCt 

more life and vivacity, more variety of ideas, more 
more fl\>cntly, and more to tlm purpose, arctics tt ; Iio Ihinr-s 
clearer, spealcs more ready, and with (jrcatcr choice of comprc' 
licnsivc and sigiiifionnt terms. I have (ho good fortane noli 
to be intimate with a gentleman* remarkable for this temper, 
who has an incxlmn.sHblo source of wit to entertain the carious, 
the gr.ivc, the humorons, and the frohe. Ho can transform 
himself into different shapes, and adapt himsolf to every 
company ; yet in a cofTec-honse, or in the ordinary conree oi 
affairs, he appears rather dull than sprightly. Yon can seldom 
get him to the tavern ; but when once he is niTivcd to his 
pint, and begins to look about and like bis comp.aiiy, yon 
admire a thousand things in him, which before lay buried. 
Then you discover the brightness of his mind, and the strength 
of his jndgment, accompanied with the most graceful mirth. 
In a word, by this enlivening aid, be is wliatcver is polite, 
insfctactive, and diveiting. What makes him still more agree- 
able is, that he tells a story, serious or comical, with ns much 
delicacy of luiraonr as Cervantes himself. And for all this, at 
other tunes, even after a long knowledge of him, yon shall 
scarce discern in this incomp.irnble person a wliit more, than 
what miglit be e.xpccted fiom one of a common capacity. 
Donbtlehs, tliere are men of great parts that are guilty of down- 
right bashfulness, that, by a stiange hesitation and reluctance 
to speak, murder the finest and most elegant thoughts, and 
render the most-lively conceptions flat and heavy'. 

“ In this case, a certain quantity of my white or red cordial, 
which you will, is an easy, but an infallible remedy. It 
awakens the judgment, quickens the memory, ripens the 
understanding, disperses melancholy, cheers the heart in a 
word, restores the whole man to himself and his friends, with- 
out the least pain or indisposition to the patient. To be taken 
only in the evening, in a reasonable quantity, before going to 
bed. Note ; My bottles are sealed with three llower-de-lnoes 

* Addison. Until nine had made pleasant euimnor in his reins, Addison 
too shy in ginng full rem to his hnlHaiit powers of conversation, 
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mid ft bunch of grapes. Beware of counterfeits. I am your 
mosb humble servont, &c.’' 

'WhatcYor has been said against the use of wine, upon the 
supposition that it enfeebles the mind, and renders it unfit for 
the duties of life, bears forciblj’’ to the advantage of that deli- 
cious juice in cases where it only heightens conversation, and 
brings to light agreeable talents, which otherwise would have 
lain concealed under the oppression of an unjust modesty. I 
must acknowledge I have seen many of the temper mentioned by 
this corresixmdent, and own wine may very allowably be used, 
in ft degree above the supply of mere neccssit)', by such ns 
labour under mfclancholy, or are tongue-tied by modesty. It is 
certainly a very agreeable change, when we see a glass raise a life- 
less conversation into all the pleasures of wit and good-humour. 
But when Caska adds to his natural impudence the fluster of a 
bottle, that which fools called fire when he was sober, all men 
abhor as outrage when he is drunk. Thus he, that in tlie 
morning was only saucy, is in the evening tumultuous. It 
makes one sick to hoar one of these fellows say, “ they love a 
friend and a bottle.” Noisy mirth has something too rustic in 
it to be considered without terror by men of politeness : but 
while the discoui-se improves in ft well-chosen company, from 
the addition of spirits which flow Irom moderate cups, it must 
be acknowledged, that leisure time cannot be more agreeably, 
or perhaps more usefully, employed, than at such meetings. 
There is a certain prudence in this, and all other circumstances, 
which makes right or wrong in the conduct of ordinary life. 
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CHARGE OF TIHS CEA'SOIE 

Ko. 25S. TUKSDAY, ICovr.jrsJKU 21, 1710. 
[At»l>lftOS' AXI) Stkv.w.] 


— Vi^lAtc ;jri\tw (tc jjjrrith /<3H' 

cHtjiil, arlxiDU 

ViRO, iEn» i< 115, 

If tlica fomo grcivc and J'Ioua man ftiijxvar, 

The} Ji««h tbcir not^e, and lend a li5t«='ning car. 


Rvtracl of the Jouranl of the Cknirt of Honour, 1710. 

Die Dunsc, viccslmo Novembris, iior.l nonfl. fttitcmeridianri. 

The court bomg sat, nn oath prepared by the Censor was 
administered to t)jc assistants on his right-hand, udio srere all - 
s-svom upon their honour. The women on his ieft-lmnd took 
the same oath upon their reputation. Twelve gentlemen of 
the horse-guards were impanelled, haring unanimously chosen 
Mr. Alexander Truncheon, Avho is their right-linnd man in the 
troop, for their foreman in the jurj', Sir. Tmucheon imme- 
diately drew his sword, and, holding it with the point towards 
his own body, presented it to the Censor. Mr. Bickerstaff re- 
ceived it ; and, after liaviug surveyed the breadth of the blade, 
and sharpness of the point, with more than ordinary attention, 
returned it to the foreman in a very graceful manner. The rest 
of the jury, upon the deli%'ery of the sword to their foreman, 
drew all of them together as one man, and sainted the bench 
with such an air, as signified the most resigned submission to 
those who commanded them, and the greatest magnanimity to 
execute what they should command. 

Mr. Bickerstaff, after having received the compliments on 
his right-hand, cast his eye upon the left, where the whole 
female jury paid their respects by a low courtesy, and by 
laying their hands upon their mouths. Their forewoman was 
a professed Plalonist, that had spent much of her time in ex- 
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hnrting tlie sex to set a just value upon their persons, and to 
innlce tlie men know themselves. 

Tlierc followed a ijrofonnd silence, when at length, after 
some recollection, the Censor, who continued hitherto un- 
covered, put on his hat with great dignit3' ; and, after having 
composed the brims of it in a manner suitable to the 
gravity of his chaiacter, he gave the following charge ; which 
was received with silence and attention, that being the 
only applause which he admits of, or is ever given in his 
presence. 

“ The nature of mj office, and the solemnitj' of this occa 
sion, requiring that I should open my first session with a 
speech, I shall cast what I have to say under two principal 
heads. 

“ Under the first, I shall endeavour to shew the necessity 
and usefulness of this new-erected court j and, under the 
second, I shall give a word of advice and instruction to every . 
constituent part of it. 

‘ “ As for the fiiwl, it is well observed by Plnndrus, an heathen 
poet ; 

Nisi atile cst qaoA fneimns, frustra est gloria. 

which is the same, ladies, as if I should say, it would be of 
no reputation for me to bo president of a court which is of no 
benefit to the publick. Now the advantages that may arise to - 
the weal public from this institution will more plainly appear,, 
if we consider what it suffers for the want of it. Are hot 
our streets daily filled with wild pieces of justice, and random 
penalties ? Are not crimes undetermined, and reparations 
disproportioned ? How often have we seen the lie punished 
by death, and the liar himself deciding his own cause I nay, 
not only acting the judge,' but the executioner ! Have we not 
. known a box on the ear more severely accounted for than 
manslaughter ? In these extra-judicial proceedings of man- 
kind, an unmannerly jest is frequently as capital as a premedi- 
tated murder. 

" “ But the most pernicious ciivumstance in this .case is, that 
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llii; rntitt \slio RuHcfi. Oif* itijtin' mti-t juU Si5m’t5f 
RaniG Iwl of danjjtr wilSi liUn thni unvo if, Wforc h? 
liift ju=S rc^osnje ; s-a fhat the junsipiimtssl is nllop^wf- 
ncciilentnl, nistl may full as 'vdi iijjojj ilif iniiocont as f 
goilly. 

“ I 8\iaU oniy nitiition a wise ■abieJi Imppeiis frc<}«<;fd!}' 
nuioiig the more ixditc nations of tiie world, and which 1 
rather mention, boennso both sexes aru concerned in it, and 
wliich thorefore you gcnlletricn, and you ladies of the jury, will 
the rather lake notice of ; 1 moan, that great and known case 
of cHckoldom. Supposing the person wlio has sufTcred insults 
in his dearer and belter half ; snpjiosiug, I say, this person 
should resent the injuries done to his tender wife ; what is the 
repaialion ho may expect ? Why, to be used worse than his 
poor lady, run through the body, and left breathless upon the 
bed of honour. What then, will you on my right-hand say, 
must the man do that is nfironted ? Must our sides bo 
elbowed, our sbins broken? Must the wall, or perhaps onr 
mistress, bo taken from ns ? May a man knit his forehead 
into a frown, toss np his arm, or pish at what we say, and must 
the villain live after it? Is there no redress for injured 
honour ? Tes, gentlemen, that is the design of the judicatime 
wc have hero established. 

“ A court of conscience, we very well know, was first insti- 
tuted for the determining of several points of property, that 
were too little and trivial for the cognizance of higher courts of 
justice. In the same manner, our court of honour is appoiuted 
for the examination of several niceties and punctilios, that do 
not pass for wrongs in the eye of oui- common laws. But not- 
withstanding no legislators of an}' nation have taken into con- 
sideration these little circumstances, they are such as often 
lead to Climes big enough for their inspection, though they 
come before them too late for their ledress. 

“Besides, I appeal to yon, Indies (Acre Mr. Bklcerslaff turned 
to his lejt-hand), if these are not the little stings and thorns in 
life, that make it more uneasy than its most snhstantial evils ? 
Confess ingenuously, did yon never lose a morning’s devotions 
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because you could not offer them up from the highest place of . 
the pew ? Have you not been in pain, even at a ball, becauso, 
another has been taken out to dance befoiu you ? Do you 
love any of your friends so much as those that arc below you ? 
Or, have you any favourites that walk on your right-hand ? 
You have answered mo in your looks ; I ask no more. 

“ I come now to the second part of my discourse, which 
obliges mo to address myself in particular to the respective 
membera of the court, in which I shall be very brief. 

“ As for you gentlemen and ladies, my assistants and grand 
juries, I have made choice of you on my right-hand, because I 
know you veiy jealous of your honour ; and you on my left, 
because I know you voiy much concerned for the reputation of 
others j for which reason I exjiecb great exactness and impar- 
tiality in your verdicts and judgments. 

“ I must, in the next place, address myself to yon, gentle- 
men of the council ; you all know that I have not chosen you 
for yom’ knowledge in the litigious parts of the law; but 
because you have all of you formerly fought duels, of which I 
have reason to think you have repented, as being now settled 
in the peaceable state of benchers. My advice to you is, only 
that in j’our pleadings you will be short and expressive. To 
which end, you are to banish out of your discom'ses all 
synonymous terms, and unnecessary multiplication of verbs 
and nouns. I do moreover forbid you the use of the words 
aho and likexuise ; and must farther declare, that if I catch 
any one among you, upon any pretence whatsoever, using the 
- particle or, I shall instantly order hipi to be stripped of his 
gown, and thrown over the bar.” 
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FROZEN WORDB. 

THURSDAY, NyvK-MBKii 22, ITIO. 


t?l»lcn(hOc rncruHx • 
Glionou«h fnl*o • 


non. 2 On. >''• 


There are no books nbicb 1 niorcdcliglR in -^2 the 

cs\Kn;iaUy llioEO that describe remote . jneurfiaS 

writer an opportunity of siiening bis parts \vi * the 

any danger of being examined or contradmteu. a 

authors of this kind, our renowned conntrynmn. 

Mandevile has distiuguislied himBclf, by the wpi , gir 
invention, and the greatness of his genins. , . rjcrson 

.Tohn I take to have been, Ferdinand Mendez Im 
of infinite adventure, and unbounded 

the voyages of these two groat wits, with as , T>„jt.Oross 
as the travels of Tllysses la nomcr^r of 3= . 

Knight in Spenser, All is enchanted ^nnd, and f ry 
I have got into my hands, by groat toBce, 
scripts of these two eminent authors, which arc •eatedto 
gi-cater wonders than any of those they have they 

the public ; and indeed, were they not so think 

would appear altogether improbable. I am apt 
ingenious authors did not publish them with the res ,jqjj 
works, lest they should pass for fictions and fables * ^^t 

not unnecessary, when the reputation of their reram y 
yet established in the world. But as this reason n£« tliese 
farther weight, I shall make the publick a present ® 
curious pieces, at such times as I shall find myself nnpr 

with other subjects. _ , * r nm Sir 

The present paper I intend to fill with an extrac ^ 

John’s Journal, in which that learned and worthy kmg S 
an account of the freezing and thawing of several sho sp 
which he made in the territories of Nova Zenibla. 
inform my reader, that the author of Hndibras allu 
strange quality in that cold climate, when, spea o 
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abstracted notiobs cloatlied in a visible Pl\apc,. he adds that r“‘ 
similfc, 

- * '• Like tvonis cOng^Ml'd in uorthem air." 

’ Not to keep my reader any longer in suspense, the relation 
put into modem language, is as follows •. 

“ We were separated by a storm in the latitude of sRvmii/- 
Ihm; iusonmch, that only (he ship ^Yhich I was in, with n 
Dutch and l?renob' vessel, got safe into a creek of iSTom ZonUa. 
We landed, in order to refit our vessels, and store ourselves 
with provisions. The cvevf of each vessel made themselves a 
cabin of turf and wood, at some distance from each otlier, to 
. fence tbomsolves against the inclemencies of the weather, which 
was severe beyond imagination. Wo soon observed, that in 
talking to one another wo lost several of our words, and conld 
nob hear one another at above two yards distance, and that too 
when we sat very near the fire. After much perplexity, I 
found that onr words froze in tho air, before they conld reach 
' the eats of tho persons to whom they were spoken. I was 
- soon confinned in this conjecture, when, upon the increase' of 
the cold, the whole company grow dumb, or rather deaf ; for 
every man was sensible, as wo afterwards found, that ho spoke 
• as well as ever ; but the sounds no sooner look air than they 
were condensed and lost. It was now a miserable spectacle to 
seei us nodding and gaping at ono another, every man talking, 
and no man heard. One might observe a seaman that conld 
hail a ship at a league’s dLstance, beckoning, with his hand 
straining his lungs, and tearing his throat ; but all in vain : 

^ Nee vox nee verba sequuntnr. 

“ Nor voice, nor words ensued. ' 

“We continued here three weeks in this dismal plight.’ At 
length,' upon a turn of m'nd, the air about ns began to thaw. 
Onr cabin was immediately filled with a dry clattering sound," 
which I afterwards found to be the crackling of 'consonants 
'that broke above onr heads, and wore often mixed With a 
gentle hissing, which I imputed to the letter s, that ocenre'sc 
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frequently in the English tongue. I soon uftor i - 

•whispers rushing hy my ear for those, being o a 
gentle substance, immediately liquefied in the v?(n-in t 
blew across our cabin. These were soon followed by 
and short words, and at length by entire sentences, tha 
sooner or later, as they were more or less congealed ; s 
we now heard every thing that had been sjpoh&i nj^t; ■ 

whole three weeks that we had been silent, if I may use 
expression. It was now very early in the morning, and y® ’i f . ‘ 
my surprise, I heard somebody say, ' Sir John, it is midmgl ’ 
and time for the ship’s crew to go to-bed.’ This I knew to 
the pilot’s voice ; and, upon recollecting myself, I conclnde 
that he had spoken these words to me some days before,- 
though I could not hear them until the present thaw. 
reader -will earfly imagine how the whole crew was amazed to 
hear every man talking, and see no man opening his mouth. . 
In the midst of this great surpriae we were all in, we heard a 
volley of oatlis and curses, lasting for a long wliile, and uttered 
in a very hoarse voice, which I knew belonged to the boat- 
swain, who was a very choleric fellow, and had taken his 
opportunity of cursing and swearing at me, when he thought 
I could not hear him ; for I had several times given 
liim the strappado on that account, as I did not fail to 
repeat it for these his pious soliloquies, when I got him on 
ship-board. 

“ I must not omit the names of several beauties inWapping, 
which were heard every now’ and then, in the midst of a long 
sigh that accompanied them ; as, ‘ Dear Kate ! ’ ‘ Pretty 
Mrs. Peggy ! ’ ‘ "Wlicn shall I see my Sue again ! ’ This 
betrayed several amours which had been concealed until that 
time, and furnished ns with a great deal of mirth in oor return, 
to England. 

“ Wlicu this confusion of voices was pretty well over, though 
Iwasafniidto offer at speaking, as fearing I should not be 
heard, I proposed a visit to the Dutch cabin, which lay about 
a mile farther up in the conntrj’. My crew were exlremoly 
rejoiced to find they had again recovered their hearing ; though 
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every man uttered his voice vritli the same apinehensions Uiatl 
had done, 

" Bt verba mtermissa retentat. - ' 

" And try’d his tongue, his silence soitly brohe. 

“At about half-n-mile’s distance from our cabin' we heard' 
the groanings of a bear, which at first startled ub ; bnt, upon 
enquiry, we were informed by some of our company, that he 
was dead, and now lay in salt, having been killed upon that 
very spot about a fortnight before, in the time of the frost. 
Not far from the same place, we were likewise entertained with 
some posthnmous snarls, and barldngs of a fox. 

" 17e at length arrived at the little Dutch settlement ; and, 
upon entering the room, found it filled with sighs that smelt of 
- brandy, and several other unsavoury sounds, that were 
altogether inarticulate. My valet, who was an Irishman, fell 
into BO great a rage at what he hoard, that he drew his sword ; 
but not knowing where to lay the blame, he put it up again. 
IVc wore stunned with tlic-so confused noises, hut did not hear- 
a single word until about half-an-hour after ,• which I ascribed , 
to the harsh and obdurate sounds of that language, which 
wanted more time than ours to molt, and become audible. 

“After having here met with a very hearty welcome, we i 
went to the cabin of the French, who, to make amends for 
"their three weeks silence, were talking and disputing with 
greater rapidity and confusion than I ever heard in an 
.assembly, even of that nation. Their language, as I found," 
upon the first giving of the weather, fell asunder and dissolved. , 
I was here convinced of an error, into which I had before 
fallen ; for I fancied, that for the freezing of the sound, it was 
.necessary for it to be wrapped up, and, as it were, preserved in 
breath : but I found my mistake when I heard the sound of a 
kit playing a minuet over our heads. I asked the occasion of 
. it 5 upon which one of the company told me that it would play 
.there above a week longer; ‘for,’ says he, ‘ finding ourselves 
bereft of speech, ato prevailed upon one of the company, who 
had' Ms musical instrument about him, to play to ns from 
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out tho last course, I Tfas yesterday informed by the butler 
that liis lordship had no farther occasion for my Borricc. All 
which is humbly submitted to your consideration by, sir, your’ 
most humble Bonrant, &c.” ' 

The ease of Ibis geutlcraan dc.sorves pity ; especially if be 
loves sweetmeats, to which, if I may guess by his letter, ho is 
no enemy. In the meantime, I have often wondered at the 
indecency of discharging the holiest man from the table as 
soon as the most delicious parts of the eutertainraent are 
served up, and could never conceive a reason for so absurd a 
custom. Is it because a liquorisb palate, or a sweet tooth, as 
they call it, is not consistent with the sanctity of his character ? 
This is but a trifling pretence. No man, of the most rigid 
virtue, gives offence by any excesses in plnm-pudding or plnm- 
porridge, and that because they are ilus first imrls of the dinner. 
Is there anything that tends to incitation in sweetmeats moic 
than in ordinary dishes ? Certainly not. Sugar-plums are a 
very innocent diet, and conserves of a much colder nature than 
your common pickles. I have sometimos thought that the 
.ceremony of the chaplain’s flying away from the desert was 
typical and figurative, to mark out to the company how they 
ought to retire from all the luscious baits of temptation, and 
deny their appetites tlie gratifleations that are most pleasing to 
them ; or, at least, to signify that we ought to stint ourselves 
.in our most lawful satisfactions, and not make our pleasure, 
but our support, the end of eating. But most certainly, if 
such a lesson of temperance had been necessary at a table, our 
clergy would have recommended it to all the lay masters of 
families, and not have disturbed other men’s tables with such' 
unseasonable examples of abstinence. The original, therefore, 
of this barbarous custom, I take to have been merely accidental: 
The chaplain retired, out of pure complaisance, to make room 
for the removal of the dishes, or possibly for tho ranging of the 
desert. This by degrees grew into a dnfy, until at length,' as 
the fashion improved, the good man found himself cut off from 
the third part of the entertainment ; and, if the arrogance of 
the .patron goes on, it is not impossible but, in the next 
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while the hungry laily looked npon him. wun g 
or, ns the late lord Rochester desciihes it m 
manner, 

And wliUo Ibc prital did cat, the people star d. 

At present the custom is inverted ; the laity feast, 
priest stands hy ns an humble spectator. This 
puts a good man upon making great ravages on all the di^ 
that stand near him ; and distinguishing himself by TOtacions 
ness of appetite, as knowing that his lime is short, I vronl 
fain ask these stiff-necked patrons, whether tliey would not 
lake it ill of n chaplain, that in his grace after meat shonlu 
return thanks for the whole entertainment with an exception 
to the desert ? And yet I cannot but think that, in such a 
piooceding, he wonld hnt deal with them ns they desomd. 
"Whaf wonld a Homan Catholic pnest think, who is always 
helped first, and placed next the ladies, should he see a clergy- 
man giving his company the slip at the fiist appearance of the 
tarts or sweetmeats ? Would not he believe that he had the 
same antipathy to a candied oiange, or a piece of puff-paste, as 
some have to a Cheshire clieese, or a breast of mutton ? Yet, 
to BO ridiculous a height is this foolish custom grown, that 
even the Christmas pie, which in its very nature is a kind of 
consecrated cake, and a badge of distinction, is often forbidden 
to the Dmid of the family. Stinnge ! that a snrloin of beef, 
whether boiled or roasted, when entire, is exposed to his utmost 
depicdations and incisions ; but if minced into small pieces, 
and tossed up with plums and sugar, changes its property, and, 
forsooth, is meat for his master. 

In this case I know not which to censure, the pation, or the 
chaplain, the insolence of power, or the ahjectness of depend- 
ence. For my own part, 1 have often blushed to see a 
gentleman, whom I knew to have much more wit and leavniuB 


generation, he may see himself reduced - ^ any 

dish of tlm tablet a sufficient caution J jot the 
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than myself, and who was hrod np with me at the iiniversity 
tipon the same foot of a liberal edneation, treated in such an 
ignominions manner, and sunk beneath those of his own rank, 
by reason of that character which ought to bring him hoiionr. 
This.deters men of generous winds from placing thcipselves in 
sneh a station of life, and by that means frequently excludes 
persons of quality from the improving and ngreeable con- 
versation of n learned and obsequious friend. 

Mr: Oldham* lets ns know, that he was affrighted from the 
thought of such an employment, by the scandalons sort of 
treatment which often accompanies it : 

Gome think tlicm'selvos exalted to the sky. 

If they light in EOmc noble family : 

Diet, an home, and thirty pounds n-ye.ar. 

Besides th’ .advantage of Ins lordship’s car, 

The credit of tlie bnslncss, and tbo stale, 

Arc things that in a youngster’s sense sound gicat. 

Little the unexpotieno’d wretch does kiioiv 
What slavery he oft must undergo, 

5Vho, though in silken scarf pnd cassock drest, 

Wears hat a gayer livery at best. 

When dinner c.alls, the imploroont must wait 
VVith holy ivoids to consecrate the moat, 

Bnt hold it for a Livonr seldom knoivn. 

If he he deign’d the lionnnr to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts appeal ; “ Sii Ornpe, withdraw. 

Those dainties arc not for a spiritual maw- 
Observe your distance, and be sure to sf.and 
Hard by the cistern with yoor cap in hand ; 

There for diversion you may pi«k your teeth, 

Till the land voider comes for your relief.” 

IjCt others, who such meannesses can brook. 

Strike coanten.anco to every great man’s look ; 

I rate my freedom higher. 


This author’s raillery is the raillery of a friend, and does 
not turn the sacred order into ridicule ; but is a ]u.st censure 
bn such persons as lake ndv.antage, from the necessities of a 
man of merit, to nripose on him hardships that are by no 
me.ans suitable to the dignity of his profo.ssion. 


* In “ A Satire, .addassed to h Friend that is about to leave tlia Bniver.' 
tity,” & 0 . Oldham's Works, 1703, Svo," p. S91. 
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Nr ttfim c'l tiriti” }jtc% . -*0 

Virn. Kc:, «'• lOS 

Ti^ otirf )»ucli vranii to (Icd'o, 

Pktku Pi.UJUi of lionAon, lucrcUnnt., was inflicted hy 
lioiiouraWe Mr. Tliotniii Gnks, of Giile ITiill in the conntv 0 
Salop, for that the saitl Peter Plninh did, in Loinhard Strest, 
London, lietneen tho honra of two and three in the afternoon, 
meet the Baid Mr. Tlioinas Gnlcs, and, alter a short palotnlion. 
put on his hat, value five-pence^ ivliile tho liononrabic Mr- 
Gnlcs stood bare-headed for the space of two seconds. It was 
further urged against tho criminal, that, during his disconrse 
•with tho piosceutor, ho felonionsly stole the wall of him, having 
clapped his hnok ngainat it *iii such a manner, that it was 
impossible for JIi. Gules to lecover it again at his taking leave 
of him. Tlic prosecutor alleged, tlint he was the cadet of a 
verj' ancient family ; and that, nccoiding to tho principles 0" 
all the younger brothers of the said family, bo lind neve 
sullied himself with business, but had chosen rather to stem 
like a man of honour, th.au do anj’fhing beneath his quality'. 
He prodneed scfcral witnesses, that he had never employed 
himself beyond the twisting of a wiup, or the making of a pair 
ot nut-crackeis, in ■which he only worked for his diveision, in 
order to make a present now and then to his friends. The 
prisoner being asked, “ what he could say for himself,” cast 
Ee%'eral reflections upon the honouiablc Mr. Gules ; as, “that 
he was not worth a groat ; that nobody in the city would trust 
him for a halfpenny ; that he owed him money, which he had 
promised to pay him several times, but never kept his word ; 
and, in short, that he was an idle beggarly fellow, and of no 


* In t^icsc I'apors on tUe “Com I 
Stoole. 
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nse to the public.” This sort of Inngringe was verj’ severelj 
reprimanded by tlio Censor, \Yho told the criminal, " that he 
spoke in contempt of the Court, and that he shonld be 
proceeded against for contumacy, if he did not change his 
style.” The prisoner, therefore, desired to be lieard by his 
counsel, who urged for his defence, “ that he put on his 
bat through ignorance, and took the wall by accident.” They 
likewise produced several witnesses, that he made several 
motions witli his hat in his hand, which are generally under- 
stood ns an invitation to the person we talk with to be covered ; 
and that, the gentleman not taking the hint, be was forced to 
pnt on his hat, as being troubled with a cold. There was 
likewise an Irishman, who deposed, " that he had heard him 
congh three-and-twenty times that morning.” And as for the 
wall, it was alleged, that he had token it inadvertently, to 
save himself from a shower of rain wliich was then falling. 
The Censor, having consulted the men of hononr who sab at 
his right hand on the bench, found they were all of opinion, 
tliat the defence made by the prisoner’s counsel did rather 
aggravate than oxtennatc his crime ; that the motions and 
intimations of the hat were a token of superiority in con- 
versation, and therefore not to be used by the criminal to a 
man of the prosecutor’s quality, who was likewise vested witli a 
donble title to the wall at the time of their conversation, both 
as it was the upper hand, and as it was a shelter from the 
weather. The evidence being very full and clear, the jury, 
Avithout going out of conrt, declared their opinion unanimously, 
by the month of their foreman, “that the prosecutor was bound 
Jtt hononr to make the son shine through the criminal,” 
or, as they afterwards explained themselves, “ to whip him 
through the lungs.” 

The Censor, Icnitting his biows into a frown, and looking 
• very sternly upon the jury, after a little pause, gave them to 
know, “that this court was erected for the finding out of 
' penalties suitable to offences, and to restrain the outrages of 
_ private justice ; and that he e.xpeoted they should moderate 
- their verdict.” The jury therefore rclirccl, and being willing 
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to coiftiily trith the ftdriec? of Uie CciJ«or, arier »ti hour^* c 
rerfeation, delivered their opinion o'; follow^ ,.<rpnc{:. 

“ That, ill consideration tliis vns I'eler PJoinh s fivs ^ 
and that there did not appear any malice pri^^ense \ ^ 

that he lived in "ood reputation among his neighhours, an 
his taking the wall wn« only se de/end<vide, the „ 

let him escape with lifCj and content himself with the ™ ' 8 
of his nose, and the cutting off both his ears.” Mr. 
fitnIT, smiling upon the court, told them, “ that he thought w 
punishment, e\en under its present mitigation, too severe ; au 
that such penalties might he of ill consequence in a trading 
• notion.’’ He therefore pronounced sentence against the 
criminal in the following manner ; “ that his hat, which was 
the instrument of offence, should be forfeited to the court; 
that the criminal should go to the warehouse from whence he 
came, and thence, as occasion should require, proceed to tlic 
Eschangc, or Garraway's coflee-houso, in what manner ho 
pdeased ; but that neither he, nor any of the family of the 
Plumbs, should heicafter appear in the streets of London out 
of their coaches, that so the foot-way might he left open and 
undistm-bod for their betters ” 


_ Dathan, a peddling Jew, and T. R , a lyelshmau, were 

indicted by the keeper of an alehouse in TTcstmfnstcr, for 
breaking the pence and two earthen mugs, in a dispute about 
the antiquity of their families, to the great detriment of the 
house, and disturbance of the whole neighbourhood. Dathaii 
said for himself, that he was provoked to it by the TVelshman, 
who ]iretended that the Welsh were an antienter people than 
the Jews ; “ wheieas,” says he, “ I can show by this genealogy 
in my hand, that I am the son of Mesheck, that w.as the son of 

Laboth, that a as the son of Shalem, that was the son of 

The Welshman here inteiruptcd him, and told him, “that he 
could produce slwnmhgi/ as well as himself;” for “that he 
was John ap Rice, ap Shenken, ap Shones.” He then turned 
himself to the Censor, and told him in the same broken accent, 
and with much warmth, » that the Jew would needs uphold, 
that king Cadwallader was younger than Issachar,” Mr< 
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Bickerstaff seemed very muck incliucd to give seutence against 
Datkan, as being a Jew ; but finding reasons, by some expres- 
sions tvkick tlie 'iVelshman let fail in asserting the antiquity of, 
his family, to suspect that Ike said Welshman was i\Pi-(ii-Aila~ 
mite, he suffered the jury to go out, mtkoul any previous ad- 
monition. After some time they returned, and gave their 
'^f-rdict, “ that it appearing the persons at the bar did neither 
of them wear a sword, and that consequently they had no right 
to quarrel upon a point ol’ liouonr ; fo prevent such frivolous 
appeals for the futm-e, they should both of them be tossed in 
the same blanket, and there adjust the superiority as they 
could agree on it between themselves.” The Censor confirmed 
the verdiot, 

Richard Neatmm was indicted by major Pnnto, for having 
used the words, “\iCrliaps it may be so,” in a dispute with the 
said Major. Tlie Major urged, “that the wra-d perhaps was 
questioning his voracity, and that it was an indirect manner of 
giving him the he.” Richard Newman had nothing more to 
say for himself, than that “ he intended no such thing ; " and 
threw himself upon tlie mercy of the court. The jury brought 
in their voi'dict special. 

Mr. Bickerstaff stood np, and, after liaving cast his eyes 
over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. He then acquainted 
them, “ that he had laid down a rule to himself, which he was 
resolved never to depart from, and which, as he conceived, 
would very much conduce to the shortening the business of the 
court : I mean,” says be, “ never to allow of the lie being given 
by construction, implication, or induction, but by the sole use 
of the word itself.” He then proceeded to shew the great 
mischiefs that had arisen to the English nation from tliat' 
pernicious monosyllable ; that it had bred the most fata 
quarrels between the dearest friends ; that it bad frequently 
thinned the guards, and made great havock in the army ; that 
it had sometimes weakened the city trained-bands; and, in a 
^ word, had destroyed many of the bravest men in tbe isle of 
Grent-Britain. For the prevention of which evils for the 
future, he instructed the jury to present tbe word' itself as'a 
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OTisance in the EngUah tongue t and 
that he would, upon such their prefennenl, publtsh ft 
the court, for the entire banishment and exclusion ol 
the discourses and conversation of ail civil societies. 


YARIETY OF SECTS. 

No. 257. TIIUR-SDAY, Nornjnrcn SO, 1710. 

[ADDI.SOK AND STi:Et.T:.3 

lu jiOMi foil niumtis diceni Jonoas ^ 

Corjjorn • Dii, na?n Xi>5 et 

Aspirate mcts I— ^ — OviP, Met i. 1* 

Of bodies clmugM to various fonns 1 filnff ; ^ 

Te goda, from ^\l^om these miracles did spriog. 

Assist xue in tins arduous tasV i-- — • 

Evnnv nation is distingnibheil bj productions that are 
peenliftv to it. Great Britain is particularly fruitful in 
religions, that shoot up and flourish in this climate more than 
any other. We are so famous abroad for our great variety of 
sects and opinions, that an ingenious friend of mine, who is 
lately returned from his travels, assures me, there is a show at 
this time carried up and down in Geiraan}*, which represents 
nil the religions of Great-Britnin in wax-work. Notwithstand- 
ing that the pliancy of the matter, in which the images are 
wrought, makes it capable of being moulded into all shapes 
and figures ; my friend tells me, that he did not think it 
possible for it to be twisted and tortured into so many screwed 
facK, and wry features, as appeared in several of the figui’es 
that composed the show. I was indeed so pleased with tUo 
design of the German artist, that I begged my friend to give 
me an account of it in all its particulars, which he did after the 
following manner : 

“I have often,” says he, “been present at a show ef 
elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other strange creatures, 
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Init I never ’saw bO ^creat nn nsecmbly of spec-lntor,? «»< «crc root* 
together at the oiiening of this gi-eal jhcce of \uix-work. 'ItYe , 
were nil placed in a large hall, according to the price that we 
had paid for our seats. The curtain that litnig before the 
show was made by n master of tajmstry, who had woven it in 
the figure of a monstrous Ilydm thuf had seveml heads, which 
brandished ont their longues, and scorned to hiss at each 
other. Some of these heads were largo and entire ; and where 
any of them had been lopped away, tlicrc sprouted up fievcral 
in the room of them ; insomuch, that for one head cut oil', n 
man might see ten, twenty, or an hundred, of a smaller siKO, 
creeping thro’ the wound. In .short, the whole picture \vn.s 
nothing but confusion and blood-shed. On a sudden,” .says 
my friend, “I uas startled with a flourish of many musical 
instrameuta that I had never beard before, udiich was followed, 
by a short tune, if it might be so called, wholly made up of, 
jars and discords. Among the rest, there was au organ, a bag-. '■ 
pipe, a gronuing board, a stcntoropbontic Inunpct, with seyerul 
wind instrnments of a most di'-agreeable sound, wliich I do not 
so mnch as know the names of. After a short flourish, the 
curlaiu was drawn up, aud we were presented with the most 
extraordinary assembly of figures that ever entered into a man’s , 
imagination. The design of the workman was so well ex- 
pressed in the dumb show before us, that it was not hard for 
an Englishman to comprehend the moaning of it. 

“ The principal figures were placed in a row, consi.sting ' 
of seven peraons. The middle figure, which immediately 
attracted the eyes of the whole company, and was much bigger 
than the rest, was foimod like a matron, dre.ssed in the habit 
' of an elderly woman of quality in queen Elisabeth’s days. The . 
most remarkable parts of her dress were, the beaver with the 
steeple crown, the scarf that was darker than sable, and the- 
larva apron that was whiter than ermin. Her gown was of the 
' richest black velvet ; and just upon her heart studded witli 
largo diamonds of, an incstiraablo valne, disposed in the foi-rn 
of a cross; She bore an inexpressible cheerfulness and dignity 
,in her aspect; and,- though she seemed in years, .aiiproachcd 
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\ritb KO inucli siiirib and vivacity, no gave lior at iim oam 
an nir of old age and inimorlality. I found my Iwart o i ^ 
with EO uiiich love and i-evercnue at tiie sight of her, m i- 
tears ran down nn face as I looked upon her : and still i 
more I looked upon lier, the more my heart was mcltca wi i 
the EontimontB of filial tenderness and duly. I discovcre 
every moment Roinothing 6o chnnning in this figure, that 
could scarce take my eyes off it. On its right-hand there sa 
the figure of a woman eo covered with ornaments, that her 
face, her body, and her hands, were almost entirely hid 
under them. The little j'on could see of her face was painted ; 
and, what I thought very odd, had something in it like 
artificial wrinkles ; but I was the less snrprizcd at it, when 1 
saw upon her forehead an old-fashioned toa’cr of gT’n 3 "-hairs. 
Her head-dress rose very high three several stories or 
degrees ; her garments had a thousand colours in them, and 
were embroidered with crosses in gold, silver, and silk. She 
liad nothing on, so much as a glo\ o or a slippci’, which was 
not marked afth this figure ; naj-, so superstitioasly fond did 
she appear of it, that she sat cross-legged. I nas quickly sick 
of this tawdry composition of ribbands, silks, and jewels, and 
therefore cast my eye on a dame which was just tlie reverse of 
it I need not tell my reader, that the lady before described 
was Popery, or that she I am going to describe is Presbytery. 
She sat on the left hand of the venerable matron, and so much 
resembled her in the features of her countenance, that she 
seemed her sister ; but at the same time that one observed n 
likeness in her beauty, one could not but take notice, that 
there was something in it sickly and splenetic. Her face had 
enough to discover the rel.ation ; but it was drawn up into a 
peevish figure, soured with discontent, and overcast with 
melanchol}'. She seemed offended at the matron for the shape 
of her hat, as too mnch resembling the triple coronet of th£ 
person who sat by her. One might see likewise, that she dis- 
seated from the white apron and the cross ; for which reasonf 
. she had made herself a plain homely dowdy, and turned bw 
face loaarcls Uie sectaries that sat on her left-hand, as being 
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afraid of loolriTi''' u\iou the matvoti. I'rl ?lie siwuUl «« ihf 
harlot hy her. , 

“On thtt right hand of PitjvtsT sat .ludaism, rt{»rc:'Ciitr-d hy 
an old man embroidered wlh tdiyiaetcrlc*, ond dislingnisbed 
by many typical figures, tvliicJi I liad not J-ltill enough io 
nariddle. lie was placed mnong the nibbi^ii of a (r-mple ; 
bat, instead of weeping over il, which T shoald Imve 
cspccled from him, he was covmting out a hag of money npoii 
the mins of it. 

“On his right hand was Deism, or Nntund Tleligion. 
This was a figure of a half-naked awkward country wench, 
who, with proper ornaments and education, would have made 
an agreeable and beautiful appearance ; but for want of 
those advantages, was such aspectaclDns a man would blush 
to look upon, 

“ f have now,” continued my friend, “ given yon an account 
of those who were placed on the right Imiid of Qic matron, 
and who, according to the order in whicli they sat, were . 
Deism, Judaism, and Popery, On the lefl-iiand, ns I told you, 
appeared Presbytery. Tlie next to. her was a figure which 
Bomewhat puazlcd me ; it was that of a man looking, with 
honor iu bis eyes, upon a Bilvcr bason filled with water. 
Observing Bomelbing iu bis conntcnnncc that looked like 
lunacy, I fancied at first, that he was to express that kind of 
distraction which the physicians call the hjclro-pholia •, but 
considering what the intention of the show was, I immediately 
recollected myself, and concluded it to be Anabaptisra. 

“ The next figure was a iaan that sat under a most profound 
composure of mind. He wore a hat whose brims were 
exactly parallel with the horizon. His garment had neithoi 
sleeve nor skirt, nor so much as a superfluous button. "Wlial 
they called bis cijavat, was a little piece of white linen quillcc 
with great exactness,' and hanging below his chin about tw( 
inches. Seeing a book- in his hand, I asked our artist what i; 
. was ; who told me ,ib ' was The Quaker’s Religion ; upoi 
which ;I desired a sight of it. Jlnon perusal, I found it to b 
'nothing but a new-rnslnohed grammar, or an art or abridgihi 
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ovdinai-y diecomse. The uouus were reduced to - 

nnmh&Y, i/ie Friend, Bahyhn. j^iey 

pionoims was tlmi ; and as for yon, ye and yours, I lo 
were not looked upon as paits of speech in this . -gjples 

the verbs wanted the second person plural ; the pa 
ended all in /??// or ed, which were marked ■wifcn^ 
accent. There were no adverbs besides way ** w ^^^nirrrrc- 
same thrift r\as observed in the prepositions. _ 
tions were orrly hem 1 and ha ^ and the interjectrons 
under the three heads oifu/hliny, sohbmg, ,„tnre, 

“There was at the end of the grammar a little nonien 

called, ‘ The Christian Man’s Tocabnlary,’ which ga^ 
appellations, or, rf you r\ ill, Christian names, to a mos ^ 
thing in life. I replaced the book nr the hand o -L^^pd 
not without admiring the simplicity of its garb, spe > 

behaviour. „ ofntne 

" Just opposite to this low of religions, there was , , 

dressed in a fool’s coat, with a cap of bells upon 
laughing and pointing at the figures that stood be o 
This idiot is supposed to say in his heart what Davi , 

did some thousands of years ago, and was therefore 
as a proper representative of those among us, ° 
oilled Atheists and Infidels by others, and Freethin ver 
themselves. _ . , j. 

“ There are many other groups of figures which I dio. 
know the meaning of ; but seeing a collection of both * 
turning their backs upon the company, and laying their heno 
reiy close together, I inquired after their religion, and found 
that they called themselves the Philndolphians, or the family 
of love. 

“ In the opposite comer there sat another little congregation 
of strange figures, ojieniug their mouths as .wide as they could 
gape, and distinguished by the title of the Sweet SiiigeiA 
of Israel. 

“ I must not omit, that in this assembly of wa\ there rvero 
sDvornl pieces that rooved by clock-work, and gave great ' 
satisfaction to the spectators. Bobind the matron there stood 
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one of tlicse fijaireis, autl lichmd I'opery nnotlier, wliiclt, a? the- 
artist told iig, were each of them Uie genius of the person they 
attended, liiat behind Popery represented Persecution, and 
the other Moderation. The first of (lie'-e inoved by secret 
springs towards a great heap of dead bodies, timt lay piled 
upon one- another nt a considoraldo di'^lnuco beijind tlie ]>rin- 
cipal fignres. Tliere were written on the forelicads of llicse 
dead men several words, as, Pm-AJamilex, Salibaktriani-', 
Camaron{ans,S[tigi;Monwnx,Iirou’Jii.sls,]nc!cj)mdfittf!,Jfasonil€X, 
Camtssars, and the like. At the approach of Perseciitiou, it 
was so contrived, tliat, as she held up her bloody flag, the 
- whole assembly of dead men, like those in the “ Reliearsal,” 
started up aud drew their swords. This wa.s followed by great 
clashuigB aud noise, when, m the midst of the tumult, the 
figure of Moderation moved gently towards this new army, 
which, upon her holding up a paper in her hand, inscribed 
‘Liberty of Conscience,’ immediately fell into a lieap of 
carcasses, romniuing iu the same quiet posture in which they 
lay at first." 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COURT OF 

HONOUR. , COKHSUEP. 

No. 259. TUESDAY, Decbubur 6, 1710. [ApDisow.] 

— — Vexat censura colnrobaa J?/r. Sat. ii. 68. 

Coneuro actjiubi the ctov., condemns the doro. 

Euikauetii Ma-Keba-TE, of the parish of St. Catharine’s, 
spinster, was indicted for surreptitiously taldng away the 
hassock from under the lady Grave-Ail's, between the hours of 
four and five, on Sunday the 26th of November. The pro- 
secutor deposed, “ that as she stood up to make a courtesy to 
a person of quality in a neighbouring pew, the criminal 
conveyed away the hassock by stealth ; insomuch, that fche 
prosecutor was obliged to sit all the while she was at church, 
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or to ’say her prayers in a posture that did not hecome a 
woman of her quality.” The prisoner pleaded inadvertency > 
and the jury were going to bring it in chance-medley) ha 
not several witnesses been jJroduced against the said Ehzaoe 
Makebate, that she was an old offender, and a woman of a 
bad reputation. It appeared in particnlar, that, on the Snndaj 
before, she had detracted from a new petticoat of Mrs. 
Doelittle, having said, in the hearing of several credib e 
witnesses, “ that the said petticoat was scoured,” to the gicn 
grief and detriment of the said Mary Doolittle. There were 
likewise many evidences produced against the criminal, tha 
though she never failed to come to Clmrch on Sunday, s le 
was a most notorious sahbath-hreaker ; and that she spent 
her whole time, during divine service, in dispar.aging othci 
people’s deaths, and whispering to tiiose who sat nest hei. 
Dpon the whole, she was found guilty of the indictment, and 
received seutence “ to ask pardon of the prosecutor upon her 
bare kuees, without either oushiou or hassock under her, in 
the face of the court.” 

N.B. As soon as the sentence was executed on the criuiiual, 
which was done in open court with the utmost seventy, the 
first lady of the bench on Mr. Bickerstaff’s right-hand stood 
up, and made a motion to the court, “ that whereas it was 
impossible for women of fashion to dress themselves before 
the church was half done ; and whereas mauj' confusions and 
inconveniences did aiise tlicreupon ; it might be lawful for 
them to send a footman in order to keep their places, as was 
nsual in other polite and well-regnlated assemblies.” The 
motion was ordered to be entered in the books, and consideied 
nt a more convenient time. 

Cliarles Oambriek, linen-di-.iper, in the city of Westminster, 
was indicted for speaking obscenely to tlie Ijiuly Penelope 
Touchwood. It nppeivvcd, that the prosecutor atid her woman 
going in a .stage-coach from Ijondon to Brentford, wlipie they 
w ere to be mot by the lady’s own chariot, the criminal and 
anotlicr of liis acquaintance travelled witli tlicm in tlic tamo 
coach, at whiclx time tiie prisoner tallccd bawdy for the space 
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of tlirec miles and n liaU'. • Tlio prosecutor nllegccl, “ that 
over-agninst tho Old Fox at Knigblibridge bo mentioned the 
word linen 5 that at tlie farther end of Kensington he made 
use of the term smock ; and that, before he cmne to llamnicr- 
sroith, bo talked almost a quarter of an hour upon nedding- 
sliids.” The prosecutor's woman confirmed what lior ladj 
bad said, and added farther that she had never seen her Indy 
in 50 great a confusion, and in such n taking, ns she was 
during the whole discourse of tho criminal. The prisoner 
had little to say for himself, but, “that he talked only in bis 
own trade, and meant no hurt by what be said.” The jury, 
howevci, found liim guilty, and represented by their foin- 
woman, that sucli discourses were apt to sully tho imagination ; 
and that, by a concatenation of ideas, the word linen implied 
many things, that were not proper to bo stirred up in the 
mind of a woman wiio was of the prosecutor's qnnlity, and 
therefore gave it as their verdict, “ that tho linendrnpcr should 
lose his tongue.” Jlr. Bickerstafl' said, he thought tho pro- 
secutor’s cars were as much to blame as the prisoner’s tongue, 
and therefore gave sentpneo as follows : “ that they should 
both be placed over-againsfc one another in tlic midst of tho 
court, there to remain for the space of one quarter of an hour, 
during which time the linen-draper was to be gagged, and 
the lady to hold her hands close upon both her ears ; ” which 
was executed accordingly, 

Edward Oallicont was indicted ns an accomplice to Cliarles 
Cambriek, for that ho tho said Edward Oallicoat did, by his 
silence and smiles, seem to approve and abet the said Oliflries . 
Cambriek in eveiy thing bo said. It appeared, that the 
prisoner was foreman of the shop to the aforesaid Charles 
Cambriek, and, by his post, obliged to smile at every thing 
that the other should be pleased to say : upon which bo was 
acquitted. 

Joaiah Shallow was indicted in the name of Dame Winifred, 
sole relict of Eichard Dainty, esquire, for having said several 
times in company, and in the heaiiug of several persons , there 
present, “ that ho was extremely obliged to the widow Dainty, - 
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and that he should never be able snlRcioitlj to etpress Ins 
gratitude.” Tlie prosecutor urged, that this might blast hei 
reputation, and that it was in elTect a boasting of favours 
which he had never receiied. The prisoner seemed to b® 
much astonished at the construction which was put upon his 
words, and said, “ that he meant nothing bj them, but that 
the widow had befriended him a lease, and was veiy hind to 
his younger sister.” The jurj' finding him a little weak in his 
understanding, ivithout going ont of the court, brought m 
their verdict ignoramus. 

TJraula Qoodenough was accused by the Lady Betty 
TVou’dbe, for having said, that she, the Lady Betty Wou’dbc, 
was painted. The prisoner brought several persons of good 
credit to witness to her reputation, and proved, by undeniable 
evidences, that .she was never at the place where the words 
were said to have been uttered. The Censor, observing the 
behaviour of the prosecutor, found reason to bolicve, that she 
liad indicted the prisoner for no other reason, but to make her 
complovion be taken notice of; uliich indeed was very fresh 
and beautiful : he therefore asked the offender, with a very 
stern voice, how she could piesume to spiead so groiindle.'S a 
report ? and whether she saw any colours in the Lady 
Won’dbe’s face that could procure credit by such a falsehood ? 
“ Do yon see,” says he, “ any lihes or roses in her cheeks, any 
bloom, any probability ? ” The prosecutor, not able to bear 
such language any longci , told him, “ that he talked like a 
blind old fool, and she was ashamed to have entertained any 
opinion of his visdoin:” but she was put to silence, and 
sentenced “to wear her mask foi five months, and not to 
presume to shew her face until the town should be empty.” 

Benjamin Buzzard, csgniic, nas indicted for having told the 
Lady Everbloom at a public ball, that she looked very well for 
a woman of her years. The prisoner not denying the fact, and 
persisting before the court that lie looked upon it ns a compli- 
ment, the jury brought him in tion compos meniis. 
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Xo. 262. TUESDAY, Deokmber 12, 1710. LAddisok.J 

Verba togas sc'iuerii, jancliiril calUdns acri. 

Ore teres medico, p'lilentcs radcre mores 
Doctus, ct ingcntio calpara dcsigero ludo. 

• rr.ns. Sat. r. 1-J. 

Soft elocution does tby stylo rouoirn. 

And the sweet accents of the peaceful go« n ; 

Gentle er sharp, aecording to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lash at vico. 

Timothy TuEATAiifi, gcutleman, was indicted bj several 
Indies of his sistei’s acquaintance for a very rude affront 
offered to them at an entertainment, to whicli he had invited 
them on Tuesday the seventh of November last past, between 
the hours of eight and nine in the evening. The indictment 
.set forth, “ tliat the said Mr. Treatnll, upon the serving up of 
the supper, desired tlic ladies to take their places according to 
their different ago and seniority; for tliat it was tho way 
always at his table to pay respect to years.” Tho indictment 
added, “ that this produced an nnspcakablc confusion in the 
company ; for that tho ladies, who before had pressed to- 
gether for a place at the upper end of the table, immediately 
. crowded with the same disorder towards the end that was quite 
opposite ; that ilrs. IVontley had the insolence to clap herseff 
down at the very lowest place of the table ; that the widow - 
Partlct seated herself on the righHiond of Mrs. Prontley, 
allemng for her e.veuse, that no ceremony was to be used at a , 
round tabic; tliat Mrs. Fidget and Mrs. Fescue, disputed 
above balf-au-hour for. tho same chair, and that the latter 
would not give up tho cause until it was decided by the parish 
register, which happened to be kept bard by." The indict-, 
lucnt farther saith, “that the rest of the company who sat 
down did it with a reserve to their right, which they were at 
liberty to assert on another occasion ; and that Mis. Maij 
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Pi]>pc, nn old mnid, wns placed bj the unanimous rote of tlio 
whole company at the upper end of the table, from whence she 
had the confusion to bcliold several mothers of families among 
her inferiors.” The criminal alleged in his defence, “that 
what he had done was to raise mirth, and avoid ceremony; 
and that tlio ladies did not complain of his rudeness until the 
next morning, having eaten up what he bad provided for them 
with great readiness and alacrity.” The Censor, frowning 
upon him, told him, “that ho ought not to discover so much 
levity m matters of a serious nature ; ” and, upon the jury’s 
bringing him in guilty, sentenced him “ to treat the whole 
assembly of ladies over again,” and to tahe care that he did it 
with the decorum which was due to persons of their quality. 

Rebecca Shapely, spinster, was indicted by Mrs. Sarah 
Smack, for speaking many words reflecting upon her reputation, 
and the heels of her silk slippers, which the prisoner had mali- 
ciously suggested to be tWo inches higher than they inally 
were. The prosecutor urged, as nn aggravation of hor guilt, 
that the prisoner was“heiEelf guilty of the same kind o 
forgeiy which 'she had laid to the prosecutor’s charge ; for 
that she, the said Rebecca Shapely, did always wear a pair of 
steel boddice, and a false rump.” The Censor ordered the 
slippers to bo produced in open court, nherc the heels were 
adjudged to be of the statutable size. He then ordered the, 
grand jury to search the criminal, who, after some time spent 
therein, acquitted her of the bodice, but found her guilty of 
the rnmp : upon which she received sentence as is usual in 
such cases. 

'\^'■llliam Trippet, esquire, of the Middle Temple, brought _ 
his action against the lady Elizabeth Prndoly, for having 
refused him her hand ns ho olTeicd to lead iior to her conch 
from the opera. The plniiitifT set forth, that ho had entered 
himself into the list of those volimteers, wlio officiate every 
night behind the boxes ns gcntlenicn-iishoi'S of the play-honso : 
that he had been at a considerable charge in white gloves, 
periwigs, and Bnnffi-hoxes, in order to quality himself for that ’ 
omplovment, and in tiopes of making his fortune by it. Tije 
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contiFcl for the defendant replied, that the plnuiliff had given 
ont that he was within a month of wedding their client^ and 
that eUc had refnsod her hand to him in ceremony, le.st he 
shonld interpret it as a promise that she would give it him in 
marriage. As soon as the pleadings on both sides were 
finished, the Censor ordered the plaintiff to bo cashiered from 
his oflice of gentleman-usher to the play-honso, since it was 
too plain that ho had nndcrtnkcn it witli an ill design ; and at 
the same time ordered the defendant either to marry the said 
plaintiff, or to pay him half-a-crown for the new pair of gloves 
and coach-hire that he was at the expence of in her service. 

The lady Townly brought an action of debt against Mrs. 
Plamhean, for that the said Sirs. Plnmbcau had not been to 
see the lady Townly, and wish her joy, since her marriage with 
Sir Ralph, notwithstanding she, the said Indy Townly, had 
paid Mrs. Flambeau a visit upon her first coining to town. 
It was tirged in the behalf of the defendant tliat the plaintiff 
had never given her any regular notice of her being in town ; 
that the visit she allcdgod had been made on Monday, which 
she knew w'as ,a day on which Mrs. Flambeau was always 
abroad, having sot aside that only day in tlie week to mind the 
affairs of her family ; that the servant, who enquired whether 
she was at home, did not give the visiting knock : that it was 
not between the hours of five and eight in tlio evening : that 
there were no candles Uyhied up: that it was not on Mrs. 
Flambeau’s day : and, in short, that there was not one of the 
essential points observed that constitute a visit. She farther 
proved by her porter’s book, which was produced in court, 
that she had paid the lady Townly a visit on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, just before her leaving the toam, in the year 
seventeen hnndied aud nine-ten for which she was still creditor 
to the said lady Townly. To this the plaintiff only replied, 
that she was now under covcit, and not liable to any debts 
contracted when she was a single woman. Mr. Bickerstaff 
finding the cause to be voiy intricate, and that several points 
of honour were likely to arise in it, he deferred giving judgment 
upon it until the next session day, at which time he ordered 

n H 
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the Indies on his lert-liand to present to the conrfc n 
nil the laws relating to visits. ^ j,. 

TVinifred Leer bronght an action against Richard •- J 
having broken a marriage contract, and wedded 
woman, after lie had engaged himself to marrj tno^ 
■Winifred Leer. She allcdgcd, that he had ogled her 
an opera, tlirice in St. James’s church, and once at 
puppet-show, at which time he promised her marriage y 
side-glance, as her friend conld testify that sat by her. ■ 
Bickerstafl' finding that the defendant had made no far 
overture of lo^ c or marriage, but hy looks and ocular enga^, 
ment ; yet at the same time considering how very 
impudent seducers are to lead the ladies’ hearts 
the criminal “ to stand upon the stage in the Hay-market, 
tween each act of the new opeia, there to he exposed to p'lh i 
view as a false ogler.” _ 

Upon the rising of the court, Mr. Bickerstaff havang 
one of those counterfeits in tlie very fact, as lie was ogli^S ® 
lady of the grand jmy, ordeied him to be seized, and prosecuted 
upon the statute of ogling. He likewise directed the clerk oi 
the court to draw up an edict against these common cheats, 
that make women believe they are distracted for them, hi 
staring them out of countenance, and often blast a ladys 
reputation, whom tliey never spoke to, by sniicy looks and 
distant familiarities. 


LATE HOUES. 

No. 2G3. THURSDAY, Deoi^wbkr. j.4, 17 ] o. [SteeI/U j 
Minimal contents noclo TinlnnnoH jgj 

Bntoii'? contented with tho rtiortcst 

An old friend of mine bmng lately come to tonii, I wont to 
see him on Tnesday last about eight o’clock in iiA 

Auth a design to sft vdhhim an hour or iVo ni? 

® tuHv over 
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old Ftories 5 but, npou enquiry after liiiTi, I found lie was jjonc 
to-bed. The next morning, as soon as I was up and dressed, 
and had dispatched a little business, I came again to my 
friend’s house about eleven o’clock, with a design to renew my 
visit ; but, upon asking for him, his servant told me he was 
just sat down to dinner. In short, I found that my old- 
fashioned friend religiously adhered to the example of his fore- 
fathers, and observed the same hours that had been kept m the 
family ever since the Conquest. 

It is very plain, that the niglit was much longer formerly in 
this island than it is at present. By the night, I mean that 
portion of time wliich nature has thiown into darkness, and 
which the wisdom of mankind had formerly dedicated to rest 
and silence. This used to begin at eight o'clock in tlie evening, 
and conclude at si.x in the morning. The enrfeu, or eight 
o’clock boll, was the signal thronghont the nation for putting 
out their candles and going lo-bed. 

Onr grandmothers, though they were wont to sit up the last 
in thofomily, wore all of them fast asleep at the same hours that 
their danghtors arc busy at crimp and basset. Modern statesmen 
are concerting schemes, and engaged in the depth of politics at the 
time when theirforofathers were laid down quietly to rest, and had 
nothing in their heads but dreams. As we have thus thrown 
business and pleasure into the hours of rest, and by that means 
made the natural night but half .as long ns it shonld be, we 
are forced to piece it out with n great part of the morning ; so 
that near two-thirds of the nation lie fast asleep for several 
hours in broad daylight. This irregularity is grown so very 
fashionable at present, that there is scarce a lady of quality in 
Great Britain that over saw the snn rise. And, if the humour 
incieascs in proportion to what it has done of lato years, it is 
not impossible but our children may hear the bell-man going ' 
about the streets at nine o’clock in the morning, and the 
watch making their rounds nntil eleven. This unaccountable 
disposition in mankind to continne awake in the night, and 
sleep in the sunshine, has made me enquire, whether the same 
change of inclination 1ms happened to any other animals ? 

B H 2 
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For tliis renson, I desired a friend of mine in the 
let moknoiv, whefciior the lark rises as earlj as he did forrooi^^^ 
and whether the coeh begins to crow at his nsnal honr> • 
friend has ansa-ered me, “ that his poultry are as rego 
ever, and that all the birds and beasts of his noighhonr 
keep the same hours that they Imre observed in the memo^ 
man ; and the same which, in all probability, they hare "cp 
for these five thousand years.” , 

If yon wonld see the innovations that have been 
among us in this particular, yon may only look into the houi 
of colleges, where they still dme ai eleven, and $yp n 
which were doubtless the hours of the whole nation at 
time when those places were founded. But at present, 
courts of justice are scarce opened in Wcstminstei'-baW ar i 
time when William Rufus used to go to dinner in it. 
business is driven forward. The land-marlcs of onr fatheis, ’ 
I may so call tlicm, are removed, and planted farther "P 
the day ; insomuch, that I am afraid our clergy will bo oblige , 
if they expect full congregations, not to look any more npon 
ten o’clock m the momiug as a canonical hour. In jny o^irn 
memorj-, the dinner has crept by dogi-ces from /mrh’a o’clock 
to three, and vhore it irill fix nobody knows. 

I have sometimes thought to draw up n memorial in the 
behalf ef supper against dinner, setting forth, that the said 
dinner has made several encroachments upon the said supper, 
and entered very far upon his frontiers ; that ho has banished 
him out of several families, and in all has driven liim from his 
head quarters, and forced liiin to make his retreat into tlic 
hours of miduiglit : and, in short, that be is now in danger of 
being entirely confounded and lost in n bronktVvst. Those who 
b.ivc read Lncinn, .and seen the complaints of the letter T 
against S, upon account of many injmies and iisiirpations of 
the same nature, a ill not, I believe, think such n memorial 
foiced and unnatural. If dinner lias licon thus posciioned, or, 
if you please, kci>t back from time to time, you may ho sure 
that it lias been in ooinplmncc with the other btisinc'S of tiie 
day, and that supper has still observed a projiorticmnblci 
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distance. Tliere is n venerable proverb, Avhicli wo Imve all of 
us heard in our infanw, of " putting the ehildien lo-bed, aud 
lavdng the goose to the fire." This Avns one of the jocnlar 
sayinp of our forefathers, but may bo properly used in the 
literal sen.se at present. Who would not wonder at this per- 
verted relish of those who are reckoned the most polite part of 
raanlcind, that prefer sea-coals and candles to the sun, and 
excliange so many cheerful morning hours, for the pleasures of 
midnight rcvehs and dobanche.s ? If a man Ava.s only to consult 
his healtii, he would choose to live his whole time, if possible, 
in day-light ; and to retire out of tlie world into silence and 
sleep, while the raw damps and unwholesome vapours fly 
abroad, witliont a sun to disperse, moderate, or eontronl them. 
For my own part, I value an hour in the morning as much as 
common libertines do an hour at midnight. When I find 
myself awakened into being, and perceive my life lonewed 
within me, aud at the same time sec the whole face of nature 
recovered out of tlie dark uncomfortable state in which it lay 
for. several hours, my heart ovei flows with sncli secret senti- 
ments of joy and gratitude, as are a kind of implicit praise" to 
tlie great author of natnic. The mind, in these early seasons 
of the day, is so refreshed in all its faculties, and borne up with 
such new supplies of animal spirits, that she finds herself in a 
state of youth, especially when she is entertained with the - 
bicath of flowers, the melody of birds, the dews that hang upon 
the plants, and all those other sweets of nature that are 
peculiar to the morning. 

It is impossible for a man to have tin’s relish of being, this 
exquisite taste of life, who does not come into the world before 
it is in all its noise and hurry ; who loses the rising of the 
sun, the still hours of the day, and, immediately upon his first 
getting up, plunges.himself into the ordinaiy cares or follies of 
the Avorld. 
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JOUBNAL OF THE COUKT OF HONOUB. 

CoVTIS'rKD. 

No. 205. TUESDAY, Dkcoiuikii 19, 1710. [ilDDifcOy.j 

Arbiter hic igitm fAclti<5 ilc )ite jfK.‘ 0 »ri. 

Ov'iP. Met in. S31. 

Him tlicioforc they cjeate 

The sot’njjgn umpire of llicir <IroU debate. 

As soon as tiie Coint \\as safj the ladies of the bencli pre- 
sented, according to order, a table of all the lnw.s now in force re- 
lating to visits and visiting-days, methodic.all3’ digested under 
their respective heads, which the Censor ordered to be laid upon 
the table, and afterwards proceeded upon the business of the day. 

Henry Heedless, esquire, was indicted by colonel Touchy 
of her majesty’s trained-bands, upon an action of assault and 
battery ; for that he, the said Mr. Heedless, haring espied a 
feathci’ upon the shoulder of the said colonel, struck it off 
gently with the end of a walking-sfnftj value three-pence. It 
appeared, that the prosecutor did not think himself injured 
until a few daj's after the aforesaid blow was given him ; but 
that having ruminated with himself for several days, and con- 
.ferred iqion it with other olftcers of the militia, he concluded, 
that he had in eflect been cudgelled by Mr. Heedless, and that 
he ought to resent it accoidingly. The counsel for the pro- 
secutor alleged, that the shoulder was the tenderest part in a 
man of honour ; that it liad a natural antipathy to a stick ; 
and that eveiy touch of it, with any thing made in the fashion , 
of a cane, was to be interpreted ns a wound iu that part, and . 
a violation of the pei'son’s honour who received it. Mr. Heed- 
ess replied, “ that what he had done was out of kindness to ’ 
the prosecutor,- as not thinking it proper for him to appear 
11 trained-bands with a feather upon his 

farther added, “ that the stick ho made use of 
j.., so very small, that the prosecutor could 

me felt it had ho broken it on his shoulders.”' The 
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Censor bercnpoii (llreetcfl the juiy to exniuiiie into the nattire 
of tlio stall, for that, a great deni would depend upon tlmt 
pnrticninr. Upon whieli he explained to them the different 
degrees of otfcnce tlmt might he given by the touch of the 
crab-tree from tlmt of cane, and by the toucli of cane from 
that of a plain hnzle sliek. The jury, after a short perusal of 
the staff, declared their o])iiiion by the mouth of their foreman, 
“that the substance of the staff uns British oak.” The Cen- 
sor then observing that tliere was some dust on the skirls oJ 
the criminal’s coat, ordered the iwosecntor to boat it olf with 
the aforesaid oaken plant ; “ and thus,” said the Censor, “ I 
shall decide this cause by the law of retaliation. If llf. 
Heedless did the colonel a good ofReo, the colonel will by this 
means return it in kind ; but if Mr. Heedless should at any 
time boast that he had cudgelled the colonel, or laid his staff 
over his sUouldeis, the colonel might boast, in liis turn, that 
he has brushed Mr. Heedless’s jacket, or, to use the phrase of 
an ingenious author, that he has rubbed him down with an 
oaken towel.” 

Benjamin Busy of London, merchant, was indicted by Jasper 
Tattle, esquire, for having pulled out liis watch, and looked 
upon it thrice, while the said esquire Tattle was giving him 
an account of the funeral of the said esquire Tattle’s first wife. 
The prisoner alleged in his defence, that he was going to buy 
stocks at the time wheu lie met the prosecutor ; and that, 
during the story of the prosecutor, the said stocks rose above 
two per cent, to the great detriment of the prisoner. The 
prisoner farther brought several witnesses to prove, that the 
said Jasper Tattle, esquire, was a most notorious story-teller 
that, before lie met the prisoner, he had hindered one of the . 
prisoner’s acquaintance from the puisuit of his lawful business, 
with the account of his second marriage ; and that he had 
detained another by the button of his coat, that very morning 
until he had heard several witty 'sayings and contrivances of 
the prosecutor’s eldest son, who was a boy of about five years - 
of 0"e. Upon the whole matter, Mr. Bickerstaff dismissed 
the acousation as fiivolous, and scnteiiccd the prosecutor “to 
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pay dninngc'- to the prisoner, for wliat the pn'boncrJiad lost I>y 
giving him so long and patient a hearing.” He fnrth« 
reprimandoil the })roaecntor very severely, and told him. “ 
if he proceeded in his usual manner to interrupt the husincs’ 
of mankind, ho notild set a tine uj)on him for every quarter of 
an hour’s imjMjrtineuce, and legulnto the said fine according as 
the time of the person so injured should np])ear to he more or 
less pieoious.” 

Sir Paul Sn’nsh, knight, was indicted by Peter Double, 
gentleman, for not returning the bow which he received of the 
said Peter Double, on Wednesda^v the si\th instant, at the 
play-house in the Ilaymnrket. The prisoner denied the 
receipt of any snch bow, and alleged in his defence, that the 
pro=contor uould oftcntiines look full in his face, but that ^ 
when he bowed to the .«aicl proseentor, he would take no 
notice of it, or bon to somebody, else tlial sat quite on the 
other side of him. He likewise allcdgod, that several ladies 
had complained of the prosecutor, wJio, after ogling them a 
qnaitor of an hour, upon their making a courtesy to Jiiin, 
would not iclurn the civility of a bow. 'Die Censor observing 
several glances of the prosecutor’s eye, and perceiving that 
when he talked to the court he looked upon the jury, found 
reason to suspect there was a wrong cast in his sight, which, 
upon c.\aininntion, proved trae. The Censor therefore oidered ; 
the prisoner, th.at lie might not pioducc any more confusions , 
in public assemblies, '‘never to bow to any body whom he did 
not at the same time call to by name.” 

Oliver Blnff and Bonj.'irain Browbeat were indicted for 
going to fight a duel since the erection of "Tlio Court of 
Honour.” It appeared, that they were botli taken up in the 
street as they i)ns.sed by the Conrt in tlieir way to the fields 
behind Montague-house. Tlio ciiminnls would answer 
nothing for themselves, but that they were going to osecuto 
a challenge which had been made a week before the “ Court 
of Honour ” was erected. The Censor finding some reason to 
suspect, by the sturdiness of ibeir beliaviour, that tliey were 
not so very brave as thej' would have the court believe them, 
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ordered tticm both to be Eoarched bj the grand jnry, rvlio 
found n breast-plate upon the one, and two qnircs of pajur 
upon the other. The breast-i>lnte was iminedintelj ordercd lo- 
be bnng uiwn a peg over Mr. Bickmlnff’s tribunal, and the 
paper to be laid upon the table for the use of liia clerk. lie 
then ordered the criminals to button np their bosoms, and, if 
they pleased, proceed to their duel. Upon which they both 
went voi-y quietly out of the court, and retired to their 
respective lodgings. 


ON GROWING OLD. 

hlo. 2GG. TUURSDAY, Dkcemukii 21, 1710. [Stukur.] 

Rulcat cl pulsct lascha dcccntiim 

Hf)R e r.p. n. uH. 

Lot youtb, more decout in tlicu follies, seof! 

The nauseous Kceno, and hiss tlica rfcling ofl’. 

It would be a- good appendix to " The art of Living and 
Dying,” if any one -would write “The Art of growing Old,” and 
teach men to resign their pretensions to tlie pleasures and gal- 
lantries of youth, in proportion to tiie alteration they find in 
themselves by the approach of age and infirmities. The in- 
dimities of this stage of life would be much fewer, if we did 
not affect those which attend the more vigorous and active part 
of our days ; but instead of studjdng to be wiser, or being con- 
tented with our present follies, the ambition of many of ns is 
also to be the same sort of fools we formerly have been. I have 
often argued, as I am a professed lover of women, that our sex- 
grows old "with a much worse grace than the other does ; and 
have ever been of opinion, that tliere are more well-pleased old 
women, than bid men. I thonglit it a good reason for this, that 
' the ambition of the fair sex being confined to advantageous 
marriages, or shining" in the eyes of men, their parts were over 
sooner, and consequently the" errors in the performance of them. 
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The coiucrsatioD of tlih evening Im'' not 

contrarj' ; for one or two frijvwoinrii rhuU not make a 

for Uio cri)«d« of i-oxcoinb': ninong onvfolve“, 6iver?u!'. 

nccording to the dilfi-n'ist of jtlcaeuro aiHl bn'^ittuw. . 

Kctunu'tig Iioi/ie tins rtening a iittle iK*foa‘ nty ii®nal iioiti? 

I setm-e had n-ated tnveeif in tny easy cliair, stirred tke fia, 
and stroked nu’cat.ljut I iicard Romehtaly come rumbling np 
stairs. I taw my door openctl, and a linmau fignie advancing 
towards mo. so fanlastteally jmt togetlicr, that it was sonic 
ininmcs itefoie I disco vered it to be mj'old and intimate friend 
Bam Trust} . Immediately 1 ro.ee nji, and placed him in my 
own Fcat ; a eomphment 1 pay to few. Tlic first thing nc 
nttercd wa.s. '• Isaac, fetch me a cuji ofyonr dierry-hraudv 
before you offer to ask any question.” He drank a lusty 
draught, eat silent for some time, and at last broke ont t “lam 
come,” quoth ho, “to insult thee for an old fantastic dotard, as 
thon ait, in ever defending the women. I have this evening 
visited two widows, who are now in that state I have often 
heard yon call an afier-life; 1 Bup]S)SC you mean by it, an 
existence nhioh grons out of past entertainments, and is an 
untimely delight in the satisrnctioiiK which they once set their 
hearts upon too much to be ever able to relinquish. Have hnt 
patience,” continued lie, “ until I give yon a sncciuct account 
of my ladie.s, and of this night’s adventure. They are much ot 
an age, but very difleront in their characters. The one of 
them, VYith all the advances which ycar.s have made upon her, 
goes on in a certain romantic road of love and friendship which 
she fell into in her teens ; the other has transferred the amorous 
passions ol her first years to the Jove of cronies, petts, and 
favourites, with which she is always surrounded; but the 
geniu-s of each of them will best appear by the account of what 
happened to me at their houses. About live this afternoon, . 
being tired with study, the weather inviting, and time lying a 
little upon my hands, I resolved at the instigation of my evil 
genius, to visit them ; their husbands having been' our contem- 
poraries. This I thought 1 could do without mneb trouble ; 
for both live in the very next street. I went first to my lady 
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Camomile ; and tlio bullet, who linil lived long in the family, 
and seen me often in hia master's time, ushered me very civilly 
into the patlonr, and told me, tbougli my lady hud given strict 
orders to be denied, he was sure I might, be admitted, and bid 
the black boy acquaint his lady, that I was come to wait upon 
her. • In the window lay two Icttei's, one broke open, the other 
fresh sealed with a wafer: the first directed to the divine 
Cosmelia, the second to the charming Lucinda ; but both by 
the indented characters, appeared to have been writ by very 
unsteady hands. Sucli uncommon addresses increased my 
curiosity, and put me upon asking my old friend the bntlcr, if 
he knew who those jicrsons wcic ? “ Very well,” says he, “this 
is from Mr.s. li'nrbish to my lady, an old school-fellow and a 
great crony of her ladyship’s ; and this the answer.” I enquired 
in what country she lived. “Oh doarl" says ho, “ but just 
by', in the neighbourhood. Why, she was here all tliis morn- 
ing, and that letter came and was answered witliin these two 
hours. They have tolcen an odd fancy, yon must know, to call 
one another hard names ; but, for all that, they love one 
another Imgely.” By this time the boy rclarned with lus Indy’s 
humble service to me, desiring I would excuse her 5 for she 
could not possibly see me, nor any body else, for it was opera- 
night.” 

“Mclbinks,” says I, “such innocent folly as two old women’s 
conrtship to each other, should rather make you merey than 
put yon out of humour.” " Peace, good Isaac,” says he, “ no 
interrnption, I beseech you. I got soon to Mr-s. Feeble’s, she 
that was formerly Betty Frisk ; yon must needs remember 
her ,- Tom Feeble of Brazen Nose fell in love with her for her 
fine dancing. Well, Mrs. Ursula, rvithont farther ceremony, 
carries me directly up to her mistress’s chamber, where I 
found her environed by foirr of the most mischievous animals 
that can ever infest a family ; an old shock dog with one eye, 
a monkey chained to one side of the chimney, a great grey 
squirrel to the other, and a parrot waddling in the middle of 
the room. However, for a while,, all was in a profound .tran-' 
quillity. Upon the mantle-tree, for I am a pretty curious 
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observer, stood » pot of lambctire elcclunir, with a sticl o 
liquorice, niid near it a phial of rose-water, and powder o 
tatty, ijimn the table lay a pipe filled with 
colt’s foot, ii roll of \\a\-candlo, a silver spitting-potj ond a 
Seville orange, 'J’lic lady was jdaced in a largo vvicher-chair, 
and her feet wrapped up iii flannel, supported by cushions ; aw 
in this attitude, would yon believe it, Isaac, was sho reading a ^ 
romance with siieutaclc.s on. The Cv.-t compliments over, as she 
was iudusti louslv endcavomiiig to enter upon conversation, a 
violont fit of coughing seized her. Tin's awaked Shoclr, and in 
a trice the w hole room w as vn an upi oar ; for the dog barked, the 
squirrel squealed, the monkey chattered, the parrot screamed, 
and Utsula, to npjieasc them, was more clainorons tlian^ all 
the rest. Yon, Isaac, who know how any Jmish noise affects 
n\y head, may guess what I siiffei-cd fiom the hideous din of 
these discordant soundB, At lengtli all was appeased, and 
quiet icstored : a chair was drawn for mej where I vvasno 
sooner seated, but the pariot fived bis homy beak, as sharp as 
a pair of sheein, in one of my heels, just nbov'C the shoe. , I 
sprang from the place with an nnnsuDl agility, and so, being 
within the moiikcj’s leach, he snatches off iny new bob-wig, 
and throws it upon two apples that were roasting by a sullen 
sea-coal fire. I was nimble enough to save it from any fmfcher 
damage than singing the foretop. I put it on ; and composing 
myself ns well as I could, I drew my chair towards the other 
side of the cliimuey. The good lady, as soon as she had re- 
covered breath, employed it in innkiug a thousand apologies, 
and, with gieat cloquenee, and a unmet ons train of words, 
lamented ray niisfoitvme. In tlie middle of her harangue, I 
felt something scratching near my knee, and feeling what it 
should be, found the squinel bad got into my coat-pocket As 
1 endeavoured to remove him from his buwow, he made Ins 
teeth meet through the fle'-hy part of my forefinger. This 
gave me an unei.pressible pain. The Fiuigary water was 
^ immediately brought to bathe it, and gold-beaters’ slrin applied 
to stop the blood. The lady renewed her osouses ; but being 
now oat of all patience, I abruptly lookr ray leave, and hobbling 
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‘ down stairs ■with heedless hnstc, I set. my foot full in a pail of 
■water, and dovm we came to the bottom togetlier.” Hero my 
friend conctnded his narrative, and, with a composed counte- 
nance, I began to raalcc lu'm compliments of condolence ; but 
he started from his chair, and said, “ Isnac, you may spare 
your speeches, I expect no reply. When I told yon this, I 
Icnow yon -wonld laugh at me ; but the next woman that makes 
me ridiculous shall bo a young one.” 


LOBD VERULAM’S PRAYER. 

No. 2C7. SATURDAY, Deoembeu 2 $, 1710. [AnnisOR.] 

Qni pciuis burannum ingenio suroravit, ot omTics 
Rastin.vit stolla?, exortus uti aeriits sol. Leon. iii. 1056 . 

nU gonlas quite ohsoutM tho brightest ray 
, 0£ bitman thouglit , as SoI's-cITulgcnt bc.aras, 

At mom’s npiiro.ach, oxtingmsb all tlio stars. 

I HATE hoard tltafc it is a rule among the conventuals of 
several orders in tiie Romish church to shut tliemselves up at 
a certain time of the year, not only from the world in general, 
bnt from the members of their own fraternity ; and to pass 
away several days by thenisoJTcs in settling acconnts between 
their Maker and their own souls, in canceling unrepented 
crimes, and renewing their contracts of obedience for the 
future. Such stated times for particular acts of devotion, oi 
the exercise of certain religions duties, have been enjoined in 
ail civil governments, whatever deity they worshipped, or- 
whatever religion they professed. That which may bo done at 
all times, is often totally neglected and forgotten, unless fixed 
and determined to some time more than another ; and, there- 
fore though several duties may be suitable to every day of our 
live^ they are most likely to bo performed, if some days are 
more particularly set apart for the practice of them. Our 
charch has accordingly institnted several features of devotion. 
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ratlier the devotion of an angel than a man. His principal 
fault seems to liave been the e.tcess of that virtue which covers 
a multitude of ihulta. This betrayed liim to so great an 
indulgence towards his servants, who made n corrupt use of it, 
fhab it stripped him of ail those riches and honours which a 
long series of merits had heaped upon him. But in this 
pmyer, at the same time that wo find him prostrating himself 
before the great mercy-seat, and hanihled under afflictions, 
winch at that time lay heavy upon him, we see him supported 
by the sense of his integrity, his zeal ,his devotion, and Ids love 
to mankind ; which give him a much higher figure in the 
minds of thinking men, than that greatness had done from 
which he was fallen. I shall beg leave to write down the 
prayer itself, with the title with it, us it was found amongst 
his lordship’s papers, written in his own hand ; not being able 
to furnish my readers with an entertainment more suitable to 
this solemn time. 

“ A Prayer, or Psalm, made by my Lord, Bacon, Chancellor of 
Enyland. 

‘^Most gracious Lord God, my meiciful Father; from my 
youth np my Creator, my Eedeemer, my Comforter. Thou, 0 
Lord, soundest and seaicliest the depths and secrets of all 
hearts ; thou acknowledgest the upright of heart ; thou 
judgest the hyprocrite ; thou ponderest men’s thoughts and 
doings as in a balance ; thou measnrest their intentions as 
■with a line ; vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from 
thee. 

“Ecmeniber, 0 Loid I how thy servant hath walked before 
thee ; leraember what I have fiist sought, and what hath been 
principal in my intentions. I have loved thy assemblies, I 
have mourned for the divisions of thy ohnicli, I have delighted 
in the biightness of thy sanctuary. This vine, which thy 
right-hand hath planted in this nation, I have ever prayed 
unto tiiee that it might liave the first and the latter rain, and 
that it might stretch her branch^ to the seas, and to the 


! 
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ON SUITABLE ATTIRE. 

No. 270. SATURDAY, December 80, 1710. [Steele.] 

0am pulchris tnnicw sttmct nova consilia ct spcs. 

Hor. 1 Ep. xviii 83. 

In ga^ ftltiro when tho vnin coxcomb’s drest, 

Strange hopes and projects fill his labouring breast. 

Accordikg to my late resolution, I take tho holidays to be 
no improper season to entertain the town with the addresses of 
my correspondents. In my walks every day, there appear all 
round me very great offenders in the point of dress. An 
armed taylor had the impudence yesterday in the Park to 
smile in my face, and pull oft’ a laced hat to me, as it were in 
contempt of my authority and censure. However, it is a very 
groat satisfaction that other people, ns well ns myself, are 
oirended with these improprieties. Tho following notices, 
from persona of different sexes and qualities, are a sufiicient 
instance how useful my Lucubrations are to the public. 

“ Jack’s Coffee-house, ne<ar Guildhall, Deo. 27. 

“ Cousin BroKERSTAFP, 

“It has been tlie peculiar blessing of our family to be always 
' above the smiles or frowns of ibrtune, and, by a certain - 
greatness of mind, to restrain all irregular fondness or passions. 
Prom hence it is, that though a long decay, and a numerous 
descent, have obliged m.any of our house to fall into the arts of 
-trade and business, no one person of ns has ever made an 
appearance that betra3'cd our being unsatisfied with our own ■ 
station in life, or has ever affected a mien or gesture unsuit- 
able to us. ' 

“ Yon have up and down in your writings very justly re- . 
marked, that it is not this or the other profession or quality 
among men that gives us honour or esteem, but the well or ill 
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dicial to your petitiouevo. First, in that it iias induced men, 
to the great damage of your petitioners, to wear their hats upon 
their heads j by which means the said liats last much longer 
whole, than tliey would do if worn under their arms. Secondly, 
in that very often a new dressing and a new lace supply the 
place of a new hat, which grievance we are chiefly sensible of 
in the spring-time, when the company is leaving the town ; it 
BO happening commonly, that a hat shall frequent, all winter, 
the finest and best assemblies without any ornament at ail, and 
in May shall be tricked up with gold or silver, to keep com- 
pany with rustics, and ride in the rain. All which premisses 
your petitionera hiunbly pray you to take into your considera- 
tion, and either to appoint a day in your Coiut of Honour, 
when all pretenders to the galloon may enter their claims, and 
have them approved or rejected, or to give us such other re- 
lief as to joar great Tfisiom shall seem meet. 

“ And yonr petitioners, &c.” 

Order my friend near Temple-bar, the author of the hunting- 
cock, to assist the court wlieu this petition is read, of which 
Mr. Lillie to give him notice. 

“ To Isaac Biokehstaff, Esquire, Censor of Great-Britain. 

“ The humble petition of Elizabeth Slender, Spinster, 

" Sheweth, 

That on the twentieth of this instant December, jier 
friend, Eebecca Hive, and your petitioner, walking in the 
Strand, saw a gentleman before us in a gown, whose periwig 
was so long, and so much powdered, that your petitioner took 
notice of, and said, “she wondered that a lawyer would so spoil 
a new gown with powder.” To which it was answered, “ that ■ 
he was no lawyer bnt a clergyman.” Upon a wager of a pot 
of coffee we overtook him, and your petitioner was soon con- 
vinced she had lost. 

“ Your petitioner, therefore, desires your worship to cite the 
clergyman before yon, and to settle and adjust the length of 
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dicial to your pctitiouerB. ITirst, in that it. hna iminced men, 
to the great damage of your petitioners, to wear their hats upon 
their Iieads ; hy whicii means the said hats last much longer 
mhole, tlian they would do if worn under their arms. Secondly, 
in that rcry oflou a new dressing and a new lace supply the 
place of a new’ hat, which grievance we are cliiefly sensible of 
in tile spring-time, wlien the company is leaving the town ; it 
BO happening commonly, that a hat slmll frequent, all wintei’, 
the finest and best assemblies without any ornament at all, and 
in Jlay shall be tricked np with gold or silver, to keep com- 
pany ivith rnstics, and ride in the rain. All which premisses 
your petitionei’S humbly pray yon to take into your considera- 
tion, and cither to appoint a day in your Court of Honour, 
when all pretenders to the galloon may enter their claims, and 
have them approved or rejected, or to give us such other re- 
lief as to your great wisdom elmll seem meet. 

" And yonr petitioners, &o.’’ 

Order my friend near Temple-bar, the anther of the hunting- 
cook, to assist the court when this petition is read, of which 
Mr. Lillie to give him notice. 

“ To Isaac Biokbrstatf, Esquire, Censor of Great-Britain. 

“ The humble petition of Elizabeth Slender, Spinster, 

« Sheweth, 

That on the twentieth of this instant December, her 
friend, Rebecca Hive, and yonr petitioner, walking in tbe 
Sbrani saw a gentleman before ns in a gown, whose periwig 
was BO long, and so much powdered, that your petitioner took . 
notice of, and said, “she wondered that a lawyer would so spoil 
a new gown with jiowder.” To which it was answered, “ that 
he was no lawyer bnt a clergyman,” Upon a wager of a pot 
of coffee we overtook him, and your petitioner was soon con-' 
vinced she had lost. 

“Your petitioner, therefore, desires your worship to cite the 
clergyman before yon, and to settle and adjust the length of 
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“To the Rev'. Ur. ILvu’h Ixcensb, OJuiplnin to the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Brampton. 

Sir, 

“I heard and saw you preach last Sunday. I am im 
ignorant young woman, and understood not half you said : 
but oh ! your manner, when yon lield up both your hands 
towards our pew ! Did you design to wm me to Heaven or 
yourself ? Your humble servant, 

“ Penitesoe Gentle.” 


END OF THE TATLEE. 

No. 271. TUESDAY, January 2, 1710. [Steele.]^ 

The printer having informed me, that there are as many 
of these papers printed as will make fpur volumes, I am now 
come to the end of my ambition in this matter, and have 
nothing farther to say to the world under tlie character of 
Isaac Bickerstaff. This work has indeed for some time been 
disagreeable to me, and the purpose of it wholly lost by my 
being so long understood as the author. I never designed in 
it to give any man any secret wound by my concealment, 
but spoke in the character of an old man, a philosoidiei’, an 
humourist, an astrologer, and a Censor, to allure my reader 
with the variety of my subjects, and insinuate, if I could, the 
weight of leason with the agreeableuess of wit. The general 
purpose of the whole has been to recommend truth, innocence, 

* “SWelo’s ?.ist ‘Tailor’ oamo out to-day You will see it liefore this 
comes to you, and liow lie takes Icavo of tUo world. Ho never told to much 
as Addison of it, wlip was surprized as much as I ; but, to say the truth, it 
«as time, for he giew cruel dull and dry. To my knowledge he had several 
"ood hints to go upon ; but ho was so lazy and weary of the work, that he 
would not improro them.” — Swiri to Sirs. Johnson. 
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ESD OF THE TATLER. 


m 

Wlien r mention tliis Bnbjoct, I liopo major general Daven- 
port, brigadier Bissefc, and my Lord Forbes, will accept of 
my thanks for their frequent good offices, in professing 
their readiness to partake any danger that should befall me in 
BO just an undertaking, ns the endeavour (o banish fraud 
and cozenage from the presence and conversation of gentle- 
men. 

But what I find is the least excusable part of all this work 
is, that I have, in some places in it, touched upon matters 
which concern both Church and State. All I shall say for this 
is, that the points I alluded to, are such ns conccracd every 
Christian and freeholder in England ; and I could not be cold 
enough to conceal my opinion on subjects which related to 
either of those characters. But politicks apart. 

I must confess it has been a most exquisite pleasure to me 
to frame characters of domestic life, and put those parts of it 
which are least obsoiwcd into an agmeabie view ; to enquire 
into the seeds of vanity and affectation, to lay before the 
readers the emptiness of ambition ; in a word, to trace human 
life through all its mazes and recesses, and shew mnch shorter 
methods than men ordinarily practise, to be happy, agreeable, 
and great. 

But to enquire into men’s faults and weaknesses has some- 
thing in it so unwelcome, that I have ofim seen people in pain 
to act before me, whose modesty only makes them think them- . 
selves liable to censure.. This, and a thousand other nameless 
things, have made it an irksome task to me to personate Mr. ' 
Bickerstaff any longer ; and I believe it does not often 
happen, that the reader is delighted where the author is 
■ displeased. 

All I can now do for the farther gratification of the town/js 
to give them a faithful e.\plication of passages and allnsions, 
and sometimes of persons intended in the several, scattered 
pnrts.of the work. . At the same time, I sliall discover which 
of the whole have been UTitten by me, and which by others, 
and by whom, as far as I am aile, or permitted. 



